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Those who have not traveled in European coun- 
tries, can hardly realize the strongly marked and 
peculiar distinctions, which exist between localities 
that are very near together. “So near,and yet so far” 
apart-are these different localities, that the stranger 
is surprised, if not bewildered. Thus in the geo- 
graphically small country, Great Britain, which has 
but a little larger area than the State of New York, 
there exist not only many different languages, dia- 
lects, customs, and habits, but a very large variety 
of domestic animals. Several] different races of 
horses, no less than nine distinct breeds of cattle, 
more than that number of breeds of sheep, and. an 
astonishing variety of black, white, spotted, large, 
and small swine. A state of things like this could 
not occur in America, and it is owing to the pecu- 
liar character of the British people, slow to change, 
strongly prejudiced, obstinate even in what they 
think proper, and averse to travel and removal, that 
this curious condition of things exists. Here we 
are apt to change, fond of new things, and in fact 
anxious to discover something new, and alwayg 








ready to overthrow all our plans, and to try experi- 
ments in some new direction. Thus, with us, ina 
few years a breed of animals, which may become 
popular, spreads here and there over the whole 
country, and becomes generally distributed. Our 
people move frequently from east to west, and car- 
ry with them some old ideas, but rapidly appro- 
priate those which they find current in their new 
homes, while in England there are herds and flocks, 
which have been kept continuously for a century. 
It is to this peculiar character that we owe the dif- 
ferent breeds of pigs that have been imported from 
England ; the Essex, Berkshire, Suffolk, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and others. Doubtless we have become 
possessed of the best of English swine, although 
there are breeds or varieties of them which are still 
generally unknown with us. Among the latter is 
that which forms the subject of the above engray- 
ing, the Black Dorset. This is undoubtedly very 
nearly the same, in all practical respects, as the 
well known Essex breed, which has become so 
popular in this country. The origin of the Black 
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Dorset is as follows :—About 30 years ago, two 
black sows were procured from Turkey by an Eng- 
lish gentleman named Coates. ' These were bred to 
a Chinese boar, and the progeny were, in turn, bred 
to a Neapolitan boar. Since then, the blood of-Mr. 
Fisher Hobbs’ Essex swine has been infused into 
the breed, and in the end the result is a black pig 
so much like the Essex, that the difference is 
only evident in the name. They have ‘all the ex- 
cellent points of the Essex, with perhaps a tendency 
to greater size ; having been brought to weigh 300 
Ibs. at 9 months, and 600 Ibs. at 18 months.- From 
the Neapolitan they inherit a fine hide, and thin 
hair, with the consequent tenderness and impatience 
of cold and rigorous weather. As -with all rapid 


| feeders, the flesh is soft, and the fat ofly, when 


forced to their utmost growth; -when moderately 
well-fed and grazed for a season, or subsisted upon 
the waste of a dairy, the flesh is of superior quality, 
and not over fat. The original breeder of these 
swine is still living, and has been awarded a prize 
annually in twenty-four out of twenty-five years. 
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The active work of the year is now.about to be- 
gin,over a large extent of country,and it may be well 
to consider a few plain and practical statements, and 
their bearing. Labor is the only source of wealth. 
Labor creates nothing ; it only adds to already ex- 
isting matter that quality of usefulness by which it 
is made to increase the general wealth. Wealth is 
simply the accumulation of the products of 
nature, and of our own industry—stored up for 
future usc. Labor is set in operation by energy, 
and is guided by intelligence. An energetic man is 
industrious, and is tenacious of purpose. It is in- 
telligence which enables us to make the most of 
our resources and to apply our labor most effective- 
ly. Unless energy is controled by intelligence, 
physical or bodily labor is wasted uselessly. Mental 
labor plans, invents, arranges, and directs bodily 
labor, and makes it productive in proportion to the 
accuracy of the reasoning which incites it. The 
bodily labor of one man, or that of thousands of 
men, may be set in operation or guided by the mental 
labor of one man. Mental labor is therefore more 
effective and more valuable than bodily labor, and 
its value is to be measured by the value it adds to 
bodily labor. The mental labor which invents a 
plow, a mowing machine, or produces a book, may 
be of immense benefit to a whole country,.or even 
to the whole world, for it may serve to increase 
many times the results of the labor of millions of 
men. So the mental labor or intelligence of the 
man who uses a plow, or a harvester in the best 
manner, or who reads the book to the most profit, 
becomes worth to him many times more than his 
muscular force, because these may enable him to 
do many days’ labor in one, without any physical 
weariness, and so add to his actual wealth and his 
comfort. Thus it is seen that the mind and the 
hand must unite together, to make the labor of 
each effective ; and that the mind may enable the 
hand to very greatly increase its usefulness. Work 
on the farm deals with things that are hidden to the 
sight, and need to be clearly understood ; and there 
is no other physical labor performed in the world 
that needs more to be guided by the labor of the 
mind, than the cultivation of the soil, the rearing 
of stock, and the conversion of field products into 
finished articles for sale, such, for instance, as 
meat, butter, cheese, milk, etc. The result of all 

















will grow, it will succeed all the better for the best 
culture. Unless more than 10 bushels of grain per 
acre can be harvested, it is labor lost to grow this 
crop. It would be’better to raise 

Oats.—Last fall we sowed half an acre of Ten- 
nessee winter oats. At the present time they are 
alive, and although the leaves are yellow, the hearts 
are green, The greatest danger is now over, and 
as they have been exposed to a severe drouth, con- 
stant freezing and thawing, and a temperature of 6 
degrees below zero, they may be considered as @ 
safe crop in ordinary seasons. If they can be ac- 
climated to stand our most severe winters, they 
will be very valuable, and will be widely suwn here- 
after. Spring oats should be sown rather thicker 
then has been usual. Three bushels per acre is 
better than 24 if the ground is made rich enough,and 


The Ground Should te Made Rich Enough to grow 
the largest possible crops; else we are laboring 
with our hands and not with our heads, and un- 
profitably. Now that we have the most useful arti- 
ficial fertilizers, specially prepared for all crops, by 
honest and responsible dealers, there is no excuse 
for poor crops, unless the farmer is too poor to 
procure these fertilizers. In that case he should 
cultivate less land, and learn to grow the largest 
crops, by better work and more liberal fertilizing. 

High Farming is simply making the most of our 
resources. It is simply putting our work where it 
will do the most good, and suffering no wastes to 
exist. It requires skill more than money, and good 
management rather than costly tools, fine stock, 
and showy buildings. It is not altogether in bury- 
ing miles of tiles in the ground, but in bring- 
ing our fields under such a degree of cultivation, 
according to our means, as will produce crops with 
the greatest profit. The farmer who gains the 
most from the least outlay, is a “high farmer.” 


Roois.—No other crop is more profitable than & 
good root crop. Mangels and sugar-beets are the 
most valuable of these crops. For these the ground 
should be prepared thismonth. Full directions for 
their cultivation are given in an article elsewhere. 
An Improved Yellow:Globe Mangel, and Lane’s 
Imperial Sugar-beet, are the best kinds in cultiva- 
tion. One of the most recent, and best ap- 
proved Globe Mangels, is figured on page 187. 
A mixture of guano, superphosphate of lime, and 
potash salts, will make an excellent fertilizer for 
these crops. The seed should be procured now, 
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ready for sowing late this month, if the season is 
well forward, or early next month. 

Potatoes. —While the potato beetle is about, most 
farmers will plant early potatoes. They are out of 
the way before the great army arrives. But we 
look for a great diminution of this pest if potato 
growers will fight them at all times fora year or 
two. The open winter may have destroyed a great 
many, but enough will remain. Yet we would 
plant potatoes. There is no more profitable crop 
when planted on good soil, and well cultivated. 
The Early Rose is still the best for the general crop ; 
Early Vermont is very good, and yields well ; Snow- 
flake is an excellent variety ; Early Ohio yields well, 
and Burbank promises to beat its parent, Early 
Rose. This is variety enough for early sorts. Read 
the account of True’s planter given last month. 

Cultivation of Wheat.—The Travis horse-hoe, in- 
vented by a Michigan farmer, has been found very 
serviceable in cultivating wheat sown in drills. In 
time, we shall cultivate wheat as we do corn, with 
surprising benefit, and Mr. Travis is the pioneer in 
this modern, buf much needed improvement. 

Top-dressing Sod for Corn.—We doubt if any bet- 
ter disposal of manure could be made at this season 
than to top-dress at once the sod to be plowed by 
and by for corn. It is easy to grow 100 bushels of 
corn to the acre if we set about it. Many farmers 
are doing it. It only needs 2 good ears to each 
hill 3 feet apart each way; that isall. Havinga 
corn that yields four or five ears tu a stalk, it is as 
easy to grow 100 bushels per acre of corn as 25 bush- 
els of wheat, with the manure and cultivation. 


There is no Danger in Growing Too Much.—Great 
Britain imports eight hundred million of dollars 
worth of food every year for her 30 millions of peo- 
ple. Her farmers only raise 40 per cent of the food 
consumed in the country; the rest is purchased 
from abroad. We can have the bulk of this trade 
if we want it. And besides this, our working popu- 
lation is increasing very fast. There is no danger 
of over production, if products are properly assort- 
ed. Farmers, miners, and artisans, in due proportion 
together, will not flood a country with unsalable 
products. . Plentiful food is the basis of prosperity. 


Meadows and Pastures need a little stimulating 
fertilizer. A dressing of 200 pounds per acre of 
bone-flour, superphosphate, or guano, often doubles 
the yield. Nitrate of soda (150 pounds per acre) 
gives a rank growth, but the hay is not so nu- 
tritious as that from the phosphatic manures. 
Improved meadows mean more milk, cheese, butter, 
and beef. Along with the fertilizer, a scattering of 
fresh seed, timothy, blue-grass, red-top, and clover, 
mixed ; and a good harrowing will be beneficial. 
All this may b2 done this month. 

Horses.—A regular allowance of grain will now be 
needed ‘by working teams. It is economical to 
feed ground grain. Ten quarts a day is a full allow- 
ance for a hard-worked horse. A pailful of moist- 
ened cut hay, with 3} quarts of ground feed 
mixed with it, is the usual quantity fed to each of 
our horses. This feed is not too bulky, and when 
given nearly dry, has not the injurious effect on the 
wind of wet soft feed. The best féed is equal parts 
of corn, rye, or oats, and wheat-bran. 

Cows.—In-coming cows: should be treated with 
caution. Good hay is sufficient food for the month 
previous to calving. Watch the udder closely, and 
on the first appearance of heat and hardness, bathe 
it with cold water to reduce the inflammation, and 
insert a silver milking tube into each teat to draw 
off the milk as it may be secreted. In case garget 
has occurred previously, give 20 grains of iodide of 
potassium in a drink of water, and rub the udder 
with a mixture of 7 drams of glycerine and 1 dram 
of iodide of potassium. It is well to let the calf 
suck the cow if there is any trouble with the udder. 

Calves.—By raising the heifers of our best cows, 
the stock will be improved. Every farmer should 
aim to keep only the best. A cow yielding only 8 
quarts of milk a day does not pay for the feed, and 
should be replaced with a better one. We must 
look upon our live-stock as machines, kept for a 
purpose, and discard unprofitable animals. 
Sheep.—As the days become warmer, ticks will 





increase, and sheep will appear restless under their 
winter blankets. Give them shade on the cool side 
of a building, or put up a temporary shed in the 
field where they may escape the hot sun of noon- 
day. As the sheep begin to nibble the new grass, 
look out for scours in the lambs. If this appears, 
give a tablespoonful of a mixture of peppermint 
water with prepared chalk, and a little ginger. For 
the ticks, sce hints last month. 
Pigs need clean dry pens, and supply breeding 
sows with cut straw, chaff, or sawdust, for litter. 
Oxen, when at work under a hot spring sun, will 
suffer from the heat. Give them frequent resting 
spells, and water, with some bran stirred into itt 
Manure should be turned over early in the month, 
so as to have it rotted as much as possible for use 
in hill or drill crops. Those who have heeded our 
advice, to cut all the straw and stalks, either for 
fodder or litter, will find the handling of the manure 
heap an easy task. Those who have not, will prob- 
ably regret the failure, and resolve to do better. 
Poultry.—Many hens will now have laid out their 
litter, und become broody. Give sitting-hens clean 
nests of soft hay, and do not set a hen that is in- 
fested with vermin. Put such a one in a close 
coop lined with tarred roofing-felt, and apply 
grease to her legs and under the wings. Houses 
may be kept free from vermin by cleanliness, and 
using grease and kerosene oil on the perches. 
Sundry Matters.—Haul out a liberal allowance of 
the best manure to the garden, with a load of good 
cow-manure for the flower beds. The satisfac- 
tion will come when the effects are seen. Raise 
the earth around the well, or cistern, to turn off 
surface water. Observe the strictest cleanliness in 
the stables and yards. Make channels for waste 
water. Raise the centers of roads and foot paths, 
to keep them dry, before the hurry comes on. If 
seeds oi all kinds have not been procured, do this 
without delay. Be cautious in trying new kinds, 
and never risk the main crop in uncertainties. 


—_—_——_ — + 6 > aa 
Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


There is rarely a season that is not regarded, for 
one reason or another, as ‘‘remarkable,’”’ yet a con- 
sultation of the records for a few years back, will 
show that the same ‘‘ remarkable ” seasons are not 
of so rare occurrence. Still we can not recollect 
when we have before had, near New York, blue- 
birds abundant at the end of February, followed in 
early March by other birds, in such numbers as to 
indicate that, in their opinion at least, we have an 
early spring. If the present indications (March 
12th) continue, there will be a rushing time with all 
spring work. Those who act upon the principle of 
doing work whenever it can be done, are less likely 
to be crowded, than those who put off spring work, 
because it is not spring by the Almanac. The Notes 
for the past two months should be consulted, and 
all preparatory work hurried up. ‘ 

ee 
Orchard and Nursery. 


The Planting Season, if this weather continues, 
will be short, and the werk must be pressed. 
There is little to add to last month’s Notes. 

Trees from the Nursery, if transported a long dis- 
tance, may be injured in warm weather, in two 
ways. 1st. They may be dried out. This will be 
shown by the shrivelling of the bark on the twigs. 
For trees in this condition, open a trench in light, 
mellow soil, large enough to contain them, root 
and branch. Then, first seeing that the labels are 
all right, bury them entirely in moist, but not wet, 
soil, putting a stake at the roots asa guide in tak- 
ing them out. Let them remain buried five days or 
a week, and, when taken out,.they will be found 
perfectly restored. Another danger is, 2d, from 


Overheating in Box or Bundle, causing the buds to 
push. We havereceived trees, long on the journey, 
the shoots of which had pushed two or three inch- 
es. It will be found that it is always the upper 
buds on the branches which start first, and the only 
remedy is to cut every branch back to a dormant 
bud—one that has not started—no matter if it leaves 





the tree a mere stick with stubs upon it. This is 
severe treatment, but is the safest. — 

What Varieties to Plant, is a question often asked 
of us, and is one of the most difficult to answer. If 
the fruit is for home use, a succession from the 
earliest to the latest, will be needed. If fruit is to 
be grown for market, then it is necessary to know 
what the market requires. In all these cases, the 
fruit-growers in the neighborhood can give better 
advice than any one else, and we have never yet 
met a successful fruit-grower who was not willing 
to tell what he knew for the benefit of others. It 
is only quacks who have secrets. A recent request 
came from Central Massachusetts for us to.name 
” Six Pear Trees that he could plant for profit. We 
named several, the fruit of which he might profita- 
bly dispose of in Boston at a good price, which 
could only be sold in New York as ‘cooking 
fruit.’’ This merely shows that oneshould consult 
the tastes of his market in selecting varieties. 

The Home Nursery.—Those who propose, in a year 
or two, to set out orchards, can well prepare for it 
now. They can buy from the nurseries root-grafts, 
or nursery stocks “in bud,’’ 4. ¢., stocks budded 
last year, on which the buds have *‘ taken,’’ and 
which will start into growth this year, from which 
the stock above the bad, must, of course; be cut 
back. These, the very beginnings of trees, can be 
bought very cheaply, and if set 18 to 24 inches 
apart in rows wide enough apart to be well culti- 
vated, will, at the end of two years, give excellent 
young trees to set in the orchard, at a small cost. 

Grafting Old Trees, to convert valueless kinds into 
better. ones, should be done just when the buds 
swell. We can not repeat the directions for this 
every year. Grafting was described in full, with en- 
gravings, and made so simple that any intelligent 
boy can do it, in the American Agriculturist for 
April, 1877, which may be had, by mail, for 15 cents, 


Books on Fruit Culture.—Every one who has an 
orchard, should have at least one book on fruit cul- 
ture. A list of the leading works was given in 
these Notes in January last. 

Insects,—Where the ‘‘ Canker-worm ”’ is trouble- 
some, look to the barriers to prevent its ascent, and 
renew the tar or printer’s ink upon the bands. 
Dead insects will often make a bridge over which 
the living may cross; a daily inspection is needed. 

pie ae 
Fruit Garden, 


Last Montu’s Nores, in a great measure, indi- 
cate the principal work for this month, and as that 
will be planting, it can not be pushed forward too 
early. Early planting is desirable for every kind of 
fruit. In northern localities the 


Winter Covering of strawberries and the tender 
kinds of raspberries will remain until the present 
month. Lift the raspberries, and tie them to the 
stakes or trellis, when all danger of severe frost is 
over, and open the straw, or hay, on the strawber- 
ry beds, over each plant, to expose it freely. 

Gooseberries and Currants should have been pro- 
cured last fall, or early this spring, but it may be 
done now if the plants have not started into growth. 

Grapes.—The Notes of last month, together with 
the article on page 144, should induce those who 
have no vines to plant them, and will Serve as a 
guide as to what, where, and how to plant. 


anepihanty 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 


In all, except the most northern localities, the 
cold-frame plants will be set out, and the sashes 
which have covered them during the winter, will 
be doing service on other frames, in forwarding 
lettuce, radishes, etc. 

Hot-Beds and Cold-Frames, in which seeds have 
been sown, will need increased care, as the sun 
gets warmer. Last month we indicated what this 
care is—abundant ventilation during the day, early 
closing of the frames, and covering in cool nights. 

Early Sowing does not mean the same thing in 
Canada that it does in Georgia, yet there are in 
both localities certain things that may be sown first. 


The Earliest Sowings, everywhere, are of Beet, 
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Parsnip, Early Turnip, Spinach, Radish, Peas, Leek, 
Onion, Parsley, and Cress. These should be sown 
first so soon as the soil can be worked, and all are 
to be sown where they are to grow, though Parsley 
and Leeks may be transplauted if desired. 

d-Beds of Cavbages and other things to be 
transplanted, if not under glass, or in window- 
boxes in the house, as heretofore advised, may be 
made in a sheltered sunny place in the open ground. 

Early Potatoes, to be early, must be planted at 
once, and if the soil is light and warm, no matter if 
a frost nips the tops, they will start from below. 

Succession Crops.—Where the season has allowed 
of early sowing of Beets, Peas, Radishes, Spinach, 
and other early vegetables, succession crops should 
be put in every two weeks or so, until hot weather 
is likely to prevent their healthful growth—and this 
should be kept in wind all through the season. 

Asparagus.—If new beds are to be made, get one- 
year-old plants, and give them all the room that 
ean be afforded. The old directions for a family 
garden were, to put the plants 12 by 18 inches. 
This will doif no more space can be afforded, but 
market-growers find that the wider the space, the 
better the crop. Some who grow for markets, set 
the plants as wide apart as 6 ft. by 4 ft., and find 
this the most profitable for field culture. This 
would, of course, be impracticable in a family gar- 
den, where 2 x 2 feet will be wide enough. The old 
practice of manuring a bed to last for years is not 
now followed. The plants at setting should have 
a good supply of manure, and then an annual dress- 
ing afterwards. Asparagus should not be cut 
until the third year after setting. 

Sweet Potatoes should be started about six weeks 
before they can be safely set out, which is, 
in the latitude of New York, about June Ist. 
This is a sub-tropical plant, and nothing is 
gained by putting it in the open ground until 
that is well warmed. In southern localities, the 
potatoes are ‘‘ bedded out ”—a pit is dug in a shel- 
tered place, manure put in, and some soil placed 
over it. The potatoes are laid in, and, if large, cut 
lengthwise, and covered with about two inches of 
rich soil ; the bed must be covered at night, and on 
cool days, with boards. In the Northern States, 
the potatoes are started in a hot-bed. 

Odds and Ends.—Procure all the seeds you are 
likely to need, early....Read over Notes for the 
last two months....If you have no seed-diill, get 
one of some kind—it will pay for itself in one sea- 
son, even with a small garden....Read Prof. At- 
water’s articles on fertilizers, in former months, as 
they apply to the garden as well as to the field. 
Try new varieties, all that you can afford, but do 
not give up standard sorts for novelties, however 
highly praised. Try new things, but go slow. 

a 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The title really should be ‘‘ The Lawn and Flow- 
er Garden,” as in many cases the lawn is the first 
consideration ; the lawn is the ground-work upon 
which the flower-beds, be they simple or elaborate, 
are to be displayed. 

In making a Lawn, it must be borne in mind that 
the work is to last for years, and that the soil must 
be as well prepared for the grass as if for the 
choicest plants. Draining, if needed, is the first 
necessity ; to this must follow, abundant manur- 
ing, deep plowing, harrowing, and rolling. If the 
rolling discovers any weak spots, these must be 
filled in. The next question will be 

Sods or Seeds ?—If the lawn is not too large, and 
good pasture, or road-side turf, is to be readily ob- 
tained, it is better to use it ; but, 

In Turfing, it must be borne in mind, that to 
make a successful lawn, the soil is to be as well 
prepared as for sowing seeds. The turf should be 
of the best kind, and free from all weeds; and 
when laid, should be well pounded down. If any 
soft spots are found, they should be made solid. 

In Seeding a Lawn, it is very desirable to lay all 
the margins along roads and paths, as well as the 
margins of flower-beds, with turf. Sow early, and, 
to insure an even east, divide the seed into three 





or four parts, and sow in as many different direc- 
tions. For kinds; see last month. Use the roller 
freely, and notice, mend, and re-sow all soft spots. 
Sowing Grain with Grass, which is often advised, 
is not needed unless the Jawn is sown very late. 
Pranting of shrubs and trees can not be done now, 
too soon. The planting of ornamental beds, usual- 
ly done with tropical and sub-tropical plants, should 
be deferred until the ground is well warmed. 
Ornamental Beds.—Experience has shown that 
European examples have little value for us, and 
that for ornamental work we must depend upon 
foliage, rather than upon flowers ; and we may em- 
ploy, for effect, plants with colored fuliage, and 
those with broad leaves, like the Cannas and other 
similar plants, generally classed as sub- tropical. 


Coleuses and Alternantheras.—Plants of this kind 
of course require a greenhouse to provide a stock. 
Those who have not such facilities, can produce 
ornamental effects later in the season with 

Annuals.—Thus, some of the ornamental varieties 
of Ricinus, or Castor Oil Plant, are very effective ; 
another very showy annual, judiciously used, is 
Euphorbia marginata. Then there are the different 


Celosias.—Indeed, a consultation of the seed cat- 
alogues of the leading houses, will suggest various 
other annuals that may be used with good effect. 

Hardy Perennial Plants should not be overlooked, 
as excellent bedding effects may be produced with 
these. We last year described a bed filled with the 
White Anemone Japonica, bordered with Sedum 
spectabile. Other combinations may be made. 

Spring Bulbs, such as Gladiolus, Tiger Flower, 
and others, are to be put in as soon as the weather 
becomes settled. It is well to make two or three 
plantings for a succession. 

> 


Greenhouse and Window Plants, 


Shade will soon be needed for plants ufder glass; 
this is best done by white-wash—ordinary lime 
wash, such as is used upon plastered walls. To 
make a gradual shade, this is flirted from the 
brush in drops, sprinkling the glass thinly at first, 
and increasing the spattering as the sun gets hotter. 


Shade for Window Plants must be provided in a 
different manner; usually a screen of common 
cotton cloth, such as would be needed, were there 
no plants at the window, will be sufficient. 

Hardening-off will be necessary with all plants, 
whether in the window or greenhouse. This is ac- 
complished, in either case, by free admission of air, 
whenever the outside temperature will allow. 

Stripping the Greenhouse, and placing all the plants 
outside, is not now so much practised as formerly, 
as itis very easy to keep the house in an attractive 
condition-not only by the use of the summer-bloom- 
ing greenhouse plants, such as Gesnerias, and those 
of that family, but by the use of such showy annu- 
als as the Balsams. Whoever has not seen the Bal- 
sams carefully grown in pots, can have no idea of 
the beauty that this flower is capable of. Thesame 
may be said of some other annuals. 

Plants to go into the Border, such as Geraniums, 
will get too large by fall to be taken in again, and 


.it is well to propagate others from cuttings early in 


the season to decorate the house next winter. 


Bulbs.—The last of the Hyacinths, and other 
bulbs, will now beinflower. As soonas the flowers 
fade, turn out the bulbs, if the ground is open, in 
some spare corner, and they will in time resuscitate. 


a 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
——_o——_ 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specialiy for the American Agriculiurist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending March 12th, 1878, 
and for the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
REcEIpTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, 
23 i's this in’th343,000 3,804,000 1,516,000 91.500 569,000 
27 d’s ast m'th381,000 3, ‘611 J000 1, 731, 000 67,000 50! 1000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Bartey.. 
23 «i's ¢hig m'th339,000 3,912,000 8,238,000 243,000 551.000 
27 d's last m'th351,000 3,976,000 2,871,000 203,000 476,000 


Oats. 
40: $000 
37,000 
Oate, 
526,000 
581,000 

















2. Comparison with. 

ikceirrs. Fleur. heat. aoe. Ee Bava year, ? 

23 days 1878. 813,000 8,804,000 1,516,000 poo 

23 days 1877. .239,000 263,000 1; 401,000 b9/000 194,000 
Fiour, Wheat. the mn Le 

23 days 1878. -339,000 3,912,000 2,238,000 243,000 a my 

23 days 1877 227,000 634,000 1,931 000 98,000 246,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jun. 1, to M 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. ‘Ry ye. * Bovtay aoe 
. bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bnsh. 
1898. ... 475,400 7,483,409 2,776,780 339,829 621,599 37,847 


aan 


526, 
S24 Op 


SALKs. 


Peas, 
bush, 


1877, ...254,958 1,576,839 2,018,5 1 389 457 2 y=4 
1876. ...357,755 1 "910,068 2630, 33 15,387 ee ae Pa 
4. eh - atae* én i New York. 

hea orn ve. Barle; Ouia, 

ush. bush. bush. ey bush, igh 
Mar.11,1878. .1 639. STL 420,484 114,260 €60,145 1,090,897 







Feb. 11, 1878 1514085 831, "673 1,415,633 aso 


913,808 898 1,687,985. 321/474 





744,470 208,816 
105 i 


5 5 468,800 19 
077,504 341/750 905,615 1, 
a 4 2ISSH SSO Ihe 


232,140 68,429 200,881 2 
6637982 100,741 $25,191 1,080,300 
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Reig 12. Mar. 12. 
Pricer or Goup.. ase. * 
FLour—Super to Extra Stale #4 a @ $4 eA 
Super to Extra Southern.. 400 @ 8 Fe 410 @7% 
Kxtra Western. .......ccccoces 48 @9 4% @850 
Kxtra Genesee.......... 525 @650 43 @623 
Superfine Western 38 @47 410 @46 
Se aaa 300 @400 89 @390 
ERO OMUAD SS. 6s whdeamiceinns 220 @310 250 @8310 
BUCKWHEAT Frour,# 100 bs 125 @200 125 @185 
BUCKWHEAT, per bush....... c5 @ = O58 Nominal, 
Wieat—All kinds of White. 135 @144 135 @14 
All kinds of _ und Amber, 100 @ 1 40 100 @ 1 86% 
Conn—Ycllow .... ......-s000 50 @ 60 32 @ 58 
BNRZOO oo. 5. ..csiccipeetensss SE OR .: See 
OI nce EE 54 @ 60 2 @ 61 
Oatrs— Western Seuveee @ Ail} 3 @ 4 
DD a Sausakuns Mewesan code enes 3 @ 414 3 @ 4 
RE cccus Re ee 6 @ % 0 @ % 
BARLEY .. ates 6 @1 00 8 @ 
BARLEY MALT..........0.000. 6 @120 6 @12 
Hay—Bale, # 100 Ms.......... 40 @ 83 40 @ $8 
Srraw, #100 98...........00.. 40 @ 6 3 @ 65 
Corron— Middlings, # .... ll @ ilk ll @ 1% 
Hors—Crop of !8i7, # - 5 @ 18 5 @ 18 
aap old, 1 @ 5 1@ 5 
Frearurrs—Live Geese, # b- 4 @ 50 35 @ 47% 
Sexp—Clover, West. = iXx@ 8% 8 @ 8 
Timothy, ®@ bushel..... 135 @1 40 125 @140 
Flax, ® bushel............ 18 @ — 45 @150 
Sucar—Refi’g & Grocery # ® 6%@ 85 6%{@ 8% 
Monasss, Cuba, #gal....... 30 @ 6 20 @ 3% 
New Orleans, # gal.......... 23 @ 49 2@ 428 
Corrrrk—io(Gold) Saraseniee 1 @ 18% 14 @ 11% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., @b. 4@ 15 @ 15 
Seed Leaf, # tb... Tr 4@ 50 4@ 50 
Woo.i—Domestic Fleece, Dd 23 @ 52 23 @ 52 
Domestic, pulled, # ® Ks 200 @ 40 23 @ 40 
C alifornia, one clip 13 @ 188 @ 8 
California fll CUD .a68 10 @ 122 @ 20 
TALLOW, # i T%e@ 756 i%@ i 
O1L-CakE—# ton 80 00 @31 00 3000 @3!1 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel... -. 1125 @1175 1000 @10 % 
Extra Prime, # barrel. -- 900 @ — — Nominal. 
Berr—Extra mess........ 1250 @1300 1200 @12 59 
Lanp, in tres. & bbls, #100 % 7 12K%@ 8 10 735 @76 
RBuTrren—State, F W..........8 1 @ 3 10 @ 36 
Western, poor to fancy, md Ib. 10 @ 40 10 @ 
CiEESE. 5 @ 18% 5 @ 14 
Eaas—Fresh, @ dozen 12 @ 18 10 @ 15% 
Pou.ttry—Fowls & C hickens 8 @ 15 '@iu 
Turkeys—# 6 @ 15 5 @ 4 
Geese, # pair - 100 @1% 10 @200 
Ducks, # pa .  S@ # 60 @ 100 
tocsters, # fb. 5 @ 6 5@ 6 
Ducks, Wild, ® p: 23 @200 30 @ 2 2% 
Grouse, # pair. 7 125 "5 @150 
PIGEONS, wild, West ne doz — @ — 100 @ 200 
QUAIL, # dozen............06- 100 @200 150 @2% 
RaBBITs, MWe deeSecsnscdss 30 @ 38 2@ 
HARES, # pair....... Santa wid 30 @ 8 20@ & 
TURNIPS @ bbl........-.....0. _% @1 00 50 @ 100 
CaBs\aes—# i00., Sas aaseive 800 @400 200 @450 
Ree 250 @ 400 240 @450 
OntTONS—new,# Dbl.......... 1235 @1%5 112%@1 87K 
CaRRoTs, POD .........000000 % @100 %B @10 
POTATOES, Bermuda, # bbl 600 @700 450 @500 
PoraTorRs—#® )bl......... 12 @200 125 @18% 
Sweet Pora TORS—4 bi. 150 @ 2 50 125 @ 250 
BEETS, #bb1..........0+ ‘ 5 @ % 0 @ 6 
‘ Bermuda, ® crate. .. -@ —- 3 @100 
Pgeas—Canada, inbond,# bu — @ 8 2 @ 
green, ® bush....... 13809 @ — 115 @1%3 
Brans—# bushel............ 150 @260 145 @250 
RGORIIORE 65. «5. dicknsdnnees 4@ %% 4@ 
SPINACH, ¥ bbi.........scc000 —- @ — 15 @2580 
ET (ae —- @ - 10 @1% 
TOMATOES, po box. 15 @ — % @100 
APPLES—# barrel... .......4. 2% @500 300 @550 
PEANUTS, Pon # bush.. —- @ — 10 @1% 
WRAP WH WF: .. cesgescoeseves 2 @ q -—-@ - 
CRANDERRIES—® bbl.. 500 @700 70 @90 
Re 100 @125 12% @250 
ORANGES, Florida, ¥ bbl. 27% @500 350 @550 


Gold has been up to a, and down to 100%, closing 
March 12, at 100%, (or nearly down to par), as against 
101% on Feb. 12; 1623¢ on January 12; 103 on Decem- 
ber 12; 10254 on Nov. 12; 103 on October 12; 105% on 
July 12; 104% on June 12; 107% on May 12; 1045, on 
March 12, of last year.... Though the receipts and sales of 
Breadstuffs, during the month, have been to a compara- 
tively liberal aggregate, the course of the market has been 
far from satisfactory to sellers, who have been compelled 
to make further important concessions to buyers, especi- 
ally toward the close, with a view to placing supplies 
promptly. Advices from Europe continue against the 
export interest, and serve to depress values. Flour and 
Barley close heavily and irregularly, on a tame move- 
ment. Wheat and Corn leave off irregularly. Of the pur- 
chases, on export account, were large quantities of Wheat 
for French, German, and other Continental markets; and 
of Rye, chiefly for Germany. Operations in Barley were 
much less extensive, as well for shipment, as for home 
use. Some revival of export demand has been noted for 
Oats....In the line of Provisions, the feature has been 
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the increased depression, which, in the instance of 
hog products, was extreme and embarrassing to many 
operators, influenced mainly by the discouraging reports 
from the Chicago market, where the enormous receipts 
told decidedly against the interests of sellers. At the 
materially reduced figures, extensive transactions were 
noted, particularly in Lard and Bacon, in good part for 
export. Butter, Cheese, and Eggs, closed generally weak 
as to price, on a restricted business....Hops have becn 
fairly active, mostly for shipment, at about former rates. 
_...Wool has been very moderately sought after, and at 
the close quoted easier and irregular, on freer offerings. 
_... Tobacco has been in comparatively slack demand, yet 
has varied little as to values....A much livelier home 
and export inquiry has been noted for Clover Seed, which 
advanced sharply, closing strong; a better demand also 
for Timothy, which left off more firmly. Other Seeds in- 
active and unsettled....Hay and straw have been in 
moderate demand within the previous range....Ocean 
freights have been fairly active, but at a further material 
declining in rates, leaving off heavily. ..Grain rates 
by steam to Liverpool closed March 12th at %d.; to 
Glasgow, 8%@9d.; to London, %gd.; to Bristol, 8@ 
8:d.; to Hull, 9@9%d.; to the Continent, 8%@9}¢d.; 
to Liverpool, by sail, 6%@%d.; London, by sail, 7@ 
%4d., @ bush. Flour to Liverpool, by steam, 38.@3s. 
$d., and by sail at 2s. 13¢d.; London, by sail, 2s. 13¢d., and 
by steam, 3s. 3d.; Bristol, by steam, 3s. 3d., and sail, 2s.@ 
9s. 3d. per bbl. Provisions by steam to Liverpool, 30s.@ 
8%s. 62. per ton. Cotton by sail 7/36@4d., and steam at 
7/so@144. @ Th. Grain, by sail, for Cork and orders, at 
5s. 6d., and to Continental ports, 5s. 6¢.@6s. ; Italian ports, 
5s. 8d.@5s. 734d. per quarter; to Lisbon, in ship’s bags, 
1544 cts. per bushel, and from Philadelphia, in shippers’ 
bags, 15@153¢ cts. per bushel. 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
b. 18 «+10, 90 826 21,747 87.85 





88 23,863 509 
2 958 21,273 35,952 

R 197 1,014 19,836 29,563 
Total for 4 Weeks. .36,242 527 8,611 86,718 139,674 
do. for prev, 4 Weeks35,566 440 3,361 86,279 148,736 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week..... . 9,060 132 903 = 21,679 34,918 
do. do. last Month.. 8891 110 840 = 21,570 = 35,946 
do. do. prev’s Month , 8,410 7 954 = =21,201 38,935 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
Feb. 1 sevccee IM@UNKC, 8¥@10 c. 9¥e. 
i, > i¥@ll c. 8%@ 9c. 9c 

en eee i @10Xe 8K@ 9c. 8Xc. 
, te ee i @10Xc 84%@ 9c. 8X. 


Beeves.—The market has been weak and declining 
steadily through the month, as may be seen by our quo- 
tations. The shipment of 1,000 head the first weck, only 
helped to arrest the decline temporarily, and various 
causes, which could not be overcome, finally weighed 
down the market, and resulted in reducing it to the low- 
est condition known for many years. Exporters have 
operated largely at the decline, and this safety valve of 
the foreign shipments has done much to strengthen the 
market. The final recovery and hopeful outlook for the 
future which marked the close was due to this cause 
alone. The highest price of the closing business was 
10%c. % tb for 56- extra cattle; the lowest was %c. for 
some common natives of 55 Ib to the cwt. City dressed 
beef sold for 6c. to 8c. $@ I. Once of the beaviest steers 
ever sold in this market came from Long Island, dress- 
ing 1,925 tbs., netting 8i¢c. @ Ib, or $163 for the carcass... 
Cows.—A limited demand has made a dull market for 
cows, and prices are Jower. Very few cows reach to $70 
per head, the bulk of the sales for good ones being about 
$60. Ordinary have sold for $45, and poor as low as $35. 
...Calves.—For good veals the market has been steady, 
closing at 6c.@7¢c. #® b., live weight. Half-fed sold at 
4c.@6c. @ tb alive. Hog-dressed are not plenty, but a 
quiet market held them down to 8@9c. # b for the best, 
6@8c. ® bb for good, and 5c. for poor ones... Sheep 
and Lambs.—After a dull market, enlivened by only 
one spurt, when receipts happened to be light, the closing 
business was somewhat better, but not enough to ad- 
vance prices. The closing prices were $5.20@$6.5) per 
head for sheep, $5@$5.%5 for ewes, and 6@7Xc. # tb for 
lambs. City-dressed mutton sold at 64@8c. #@ %b for 
fair to prime....Swime.—Prices have fallen to a Jower 
point than at any time since 1860 for dressed pork; 44%@ 
43{c. #@ Tb is probably the lowest mark that will be made 
this season, and this point was reached at the close. 
Live hogs were quotable at 8%@4c. # tb, with no buyers 
for them. Jersey-dressed pigs sold for 444@5%c. #@ b. 

Prices of Feed. 


Bran, per ton........ 
Middlings, per ton.. 







. « $18,00@ $20.00 
. 19.00@ 21.00 





Ground Feed, per ton, 15.00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, per ton, 00@ 47 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton.......... seseeeees 2000@ 40.00 
Chandler's Scraps, per B.........cccccecceceeeece 8@ 


Prices of Fertilizers. 
No.1. Peruv. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, # ton..$56.50 
do. do. dO... 


obos, oO. do, 47.50 
do. do. guaranteed, # ton, cargo F 56.00 
do do. rectified, per ton, 9.70 p.c.. 69.00 
do. do. do. do. 38.40p.c. 51.00 





Soluble Pacific Guano, @ ton........000. 0 feces os ee ee 45.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground taw Bone,,..55.00 





Maper’ Complete Manure (Ville formuia) p. 1,000 lbs 26.14 
o. Spring Wheat Manure, # 1,000 bs., 25.00 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure, 0. 17.50 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal .... 42.00 
do. do. do. extra fin 40.00 
do, do. do. Binacncseses 38.00 
do. do. do. medium 4 36.00 
do, Lawn Top Dressing........... do. 60.00 
do, Potato Manure, (Ville Formula).. do. 51.94 
Stockbridge Corn Manure, pcr ACre........s+000+ 20.00 
os ‘otato do do 10.00 

re Tobacco do do 50.00 

4 Bye do do 10,00 

- heat do do 15,00 
Bowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
Sulphate of Magnesia (55 to 60 per cent), per ton. 22.50 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 8.00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. ........ 9%e 


Sulphate of Potash (actual potash 44 per cent) per Ib....4 ¢. 
do. o. (actual potash 274g per cent) per lb 2 c. 
German Potash Salts (actual potash 12 to 15 p c. p. ton$18.00 
Muriate of Potash (actual potash 50 per cent), per 1b... .23¢c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per ID..........0008 sss eseeseeess 440.@ 4}4c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.... 4%¢.@ Sige. 
Dried Blood or Dried Meat (ammonia 14 per cent) p. ton 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Publishers’ Notices, Terms, etc.—The Annual 
Subscription Rates of the American Agriculturist, postage 
prepaid by the Publishers, are: One Copy, $1.60 a year; Two 
Copies, $3; Three Copies, $4.20 ($1.40 each) ; Four Copies, 
$5.20 ($1.80 each) ; Five to Nine Copies, $1.% each; Zen to 
Nineteen Copies, $1.20 each; Twenty Copies and upwards, 
$1.10 each ; Single Numbers, 15 cents, post-paid.—The above 
terms are for the United States and Territories, and British 
America. To the above add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City, and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil, British Honduras, the East Indies, 
and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 
charge is 88 cents per year, to cover extra postage; Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers ; or P. O. 
Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 36 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 7% cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers for such volumes 
supplied at 12 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 21 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.60..... Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as original club. 


The German American Agriculturs 
ist is receiving large subscriptions from every quarter, 
indicating that the additions and improvements made in 
it are being recognized and appreciated. It is the only 
purely German Agricultural paper in the United States, 
and we intend, with the assistance of our English read- 
ers, to at least double its circulation during the present 
year. Please make known to your German neighbors 
the merits of the English Agriculiurist, and that they 
can for the same price have the German edition, which 
contains all the engravings and valuable articles of the 
English edition, with the addition of a valuable Special 
Department, edited by the Hon. Fred. Miinch. 





A Microscope for Every Sub- 
scriber.—Every subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist for 1878, is entitled to receive one of the American 
Agriculturist Microscopes, delivered free anywhere in 
the United States or Territories, on remitting 60 cents ; or 
for 40 cents if the Microscope be taken a# the office. The 
invariable price to non-subscribers is $1.50, or $1.65 if 
sent pre-paid. At $1.65, it is far cheaper than any micro- 
scope of equal usefulness that was ever before offered. 
By new methods, and by making them on a scale twenty 
times greater than ever before attempted, the cost has 
been greatly reduced. These special advantages are re- 
served exclusively for the subscribers of this Journal for 
the present year; and by paying part of the cost them- 
selves, the Publishers supply them at the nominal price 
above named. Continued testimonials are daily received 
of their high value, from the best Jndges. Since our last 
issue, they have, after examination, been adopted by 
several classes in Botany and Natural History in Colleges 
and Seminaries—the members of the classes taking the 
Microscope and the Am. Agriculturist. The Microscopic 
articles in this Journal, the present year, will be worth 
much more than the cost of both paper and Microscope. 





Any Family Desiring a Temporary or 
Permanent Residence, with special advantages for Educa- 
tion, Good Society, etc., will be interested in an adver- 
tisement on page 160. 








The American Agriculturist of April \ 
ist, contains its usual 50 engravings, illustrating ani- 
mals, plants, buildings, labor-saving contrivances, etc.; — 
Work for the Month laid out in detail with practical sug> 
gestions ; extended Hambng exposures ; a $1,000 House; 
Livery Stable and Carriage-House plans; Among the 
Farmers, by One of them; Farm Crop Talks, No. 14; 
Goat-Raising for Profit; Root and Fodder Crops ; Gar- 
dening Chapters ; Plant One Grape Vine; Sundry Farm 
appliances, illustrated ; Many House Hints ; Boys and 
Girls’ Columns; Using the Microscope, with interesting 
illustrations; and a great variety of condensed useful arti- 
cles and items. Price 15 cents ; $1.60 a year, ORANGE 
Jupp Company, Publishers, New York. 


Editors desiring to learn, for their own aan 
information, the’ scope and object of the important series” 
of experiments being carried on the present year, will 
find the matter succinctly stated on page 131, second col- 
umn.—No better scheme has ever been devised for ob- 
taining valuable information, than this one of Prof. 
Atwater. It is wholly pro bono publico, with no oppor- 
tunity for speculation by anybody, and no gain to the 
promotors of the enterprise, unless it be the credit that 
may come from originating and carrying out a project 
that promises to be so valuable in its ultimate results for 
farmers themselves. 


Poplars and Ccttonwoods are se 
common, that one would suppose that botanists knew alk 
about them, Prof. Serono Watson, of Cambridge, Mass,, 
in writing up the genus in a recent article for the ‘‘ Am, 
Journal of Science and Arts,’’ found the materials in the 
principal herbaria remarkably meagre — our common 
species, even in the greatest of our collections, the Gray 
Herbarium at Harvard College being imperfectly repre- 
sented. Prof. Watson asks for specimens of the genns 
Poputus,including all known as Poplars and Cottonwoods, 
from all parts of the country. He says: ‘Specimens may 
be sent by mail, fresh from the tree, without the trouble 
of pressing, or drying, by wrapping them in an ordinary 
newspaper.” Although he does not mention it, letus beg 
on his behalf that senders forward a Postal Card, announc- 
ing the specimens, by the same mail, and give any notes 
about the trees that may be of interest. Address to “Prof. 
Sereno Watson, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass.” 


Importance of the Fish Interest. 
—A comparatively few individuals are enthusiastically 
engaged in trying to awaken public interest in the value 
of our fish interest. ‘They claim, and justly, that our in- 
land waters may, at comparatively little expense, be made 
to yield many millions of dollar’s worth of excellent 
food. By persistent effort they get, now and then, from 
State Legislatures and Congress, appropriations of a few 
hundreds of dollars, which ought to be as many thous- 
ands, to develope this interest.—At the Convention of 
the American Fish Cultural Association, held in New 
York City during the last days of February, Mr. G. 
Brown Goode, of the Smithsonian Institution, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with this subject, gave the follow- 
ing statistics of the present consumption of fish in the 
United States: codfish, 214,322,000 lbs:, value $4,825,540. 
1,500 vessels are engaged in this trade in the United 
States. Our whale fisheries yield $2,841,000 annually. 
Of salmon, 30,000,000 Ibs. are canned on the Columbia 
River of Oregon alone. Of mackerel, 49,000,000 are caught 
annually,.and of menhaden 462,000,000 lbs., used chiefly 
for oil and fertilizers. In 1876, there were caught in the 
U. 8.,1,294,038,000 lbs. of fish of all kinds, vained 
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at $75,278,281. Of oysters, 4,000,000,000, 
valued at $50,000,000. (This equals 100 oysters 
for every man, woman, and child, in the country.) 





Sending P2apers.—We again ask our 
friends who send us papers containing articles they wish 
us to see, to mark the articles by pencil or ink line (blue 
pencil is best), so distinct that it will readily catch the 
eye. The clerk who opens the paper mail can not pos- 
sibly read, even the headings, of the articles in the hun- 
dreds of papers that come daily. Also notify us by let- 
ter or postal, by the same mail, of the sending of the 
paper. We now and then get a card—like the one at 
hand—saying: ‘‘I sent you last week a copy of,” etc. 
The paper, not being marked, is no doubt on its way to 
the paper-mill, to be ground over. The Post-office 
rulings allow an article to be marked by a line, to call at- 
tention, bit, of course, there must be no writing. 

Much Delay and Disappointment 
result from mixing editorial and business matters in the 
same letter. A letter on business, of course, goes first 
to the business department to which it belongs, whether 
it relates to matters concerning the paper or to the book 
business. When those having charge of such matters 
have done with the letter, it is passed over 10 the ed- 
itors. It may, and often does, happen, that a question 
for the editors, in this way, often loses a whole month, 
through the delay of a day or two thus caused. This 


may be avoided by putting the editorial and the business 4 


matters on separate sheets in the same envelope. 





Supplying Experimental Fertil. 
izers.—In proposing the Farm Experiments, described 
last month, and elsewhere in the present number, it be- 
came necessary to make arrangements at once with some 
one to supply the fertilizers to be used in the experi- 
ments.. We consulted with several responsible dealers 
that were most accessible, and as the Mapes Formula 
Company were the first we met who cheerfully and heart- 
ily entered into the project, arrangements were made to 
have the fertilizers pnt up by them. The reason why we 
did not merely name the fertilizers, and suggest that they 
might be had of any relicble dealer, was because, in a 
first effort, it seemed desirable, important even, to have 
the work concentrated at one point, to secure the needed 
analysis and oversight, and the necessary uniformity in 
the materials furnished. Tt is due to Messrs. Wm. H. 
Bowker & Co., well-known dealers in fertilizers, at Boston 
and New York, to say that, on seeing our announcement, 
they at once offered to supply the trial sampies on the 
terms named, and with all desirable guarantees. We would 
have been glad to have them do £0, as we have every con- 
fidence in their ability and character; and we might say 
the same in regard to several others first-class dealers. 
But it is hardly practicable, at this time, to make any 
other arrangements than those announced last month. 
We hope some similar project may be carried out another 
season, embracing the entire country, and a number of 
those dealers who gnarantee the quality of their articles. 





Sale of Fine Jerseys and Family 
Cows.—Mr. Thomas Fitch, of New Londor, Conn., an- 
nounces a sale of thoroughbred Jersey cattle and high- 
grade animals, bred especially for family cows. No 
breeder has been more successful than Mr. Fitch in mak- 
ing crosses on the Jersey with the ef'svi of producing 
high milk and butter-yielding cows. This has been an 
especial business with him for more than 30 years. His 
herd numbers over 100 head of young and mature thor- 
oughbred and cross bred animals, many of them being 
rich butter-makers, and all of them good. Mr. Fitch's 
announcement will be seen elsewhere. 





Caleicake is the name adopted by the Averill 
Chemical Paint Co. for a very convenient article, which 
will allow those who wish to calsomine their own walls 
to do so, if they have only ordinary skill.—The materials 
for the wash are in cakes, which need only to be dis- 
solved in boiling‘water, to be ready to use. The shades 
are delicate and pleasing, and we have no donbt that the 
Averill folks have hit upon a most popular thing. 





Lumps on 2 Horse’s Shouider.— 
“J. L. R..°* Chillicothe, Mo. When collar-galls have ir- 
ritated the bone of the shoulder, and hard lumps have 
formed there, they can not be removed ; they aré vrowths 
of the bone, and beyond the help of the surgeon. 

Grass for Memtana Territory.— 
“J. S. HH...’ Cheyenne, M. T. makes several inquiries, 
which we would have answered by mail, but he gave 
only the initials, as above. As stamps were enclosed, a 
reply by mail was probably looked for, but, of course, 
this is impossible. There isa book on irrigation,.in 
which all the information as to grasses for sowing, mode 
of preparing and cultivating the ground, making ditches, 


generally managing them, is fully given. This is “‘Irri- 
gation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard,"’ by Henry 
Stewart, sent, post-paid, for $1.50, by the Orange Judd 
Co. For planting along the ditches, the common cotton- 
wood, or white willow, would be casy to procure, and 
would grow readily from cuttings. Oats should be sown 
as soon as the frost is over, and the ground is fit for 
working. Timothy-seed can be procured at Omaha, or 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The cost is about 5 cents per pound. 


Whe Little Washer, made by Geo. D. 
Bissell & Co., Nangatuck, Ct., having been advertised 
in our advertising columns for some time, we have re- 
ceived numerous letters concerning it. To such we 
would say: The washers in the marketare of two kinds; 
in one the clothes are washed by rubbing, or squeezing, 
and in the other by a continuous flow of boiling suds over 
and through the fabrics. In an article on page 144, we 
have shown the difficulties that attend the introduction 
of all aids in washing, where the ‘‘help” (so-called be- 
cause they hinder) are prejudiced against them. We 
have tried the ‘* Little Washer” sufficiently to know that 
an intelligent person, one who is not “sot agin” it, can 
make it a usefat aid in the family washing. The same 
principle is employed in establishments for cleansing large 
quantities of fabrics. Where stupidity and prejudice 
combine against it, uo domestic appliance is of any use. 





The Asbestos Paints, made by the H. 
W. Johns Asbestos Mfg. Co.—To those who write, in- 
quiring about these paints, we would say that we can not 
give a final opinion until five years after we have applied 
them. We can say now that they promise well. We used 
them Jast year on several buildings. The tints are pleas- 
ing, and the one who applied the paint found it to cover 
well. We used it upon both old buildings and new, and, 
judging from its workings, we should not hesitate, had 
we more painting to do, to use this, 





Mybridizing Pilauts.—J. W. Tower. We 
wrote you a letter giving the title of the best work on the 
subject, but when we came to direct the envelope, we 
could not find the State—so our letter and yours kept 
company in the waste-basket, 

Flax for Sceed.—‘ J. B. G.,” Rockwell, 
Iowa. When flax is sown fcr seed, one bushel per acre 
is sufficient. When it is thinly sown, the plants branch, 
and have many more sced-bolls than when sown thickly, 
For the fibre, which should be fine, two bushels per acre 
are sown. Flax-seed should be sown early, about the 
time that oats are put in the ground. 





Sundry Humbugs, 


Alas for Russell & Co,! 
Has their glory departed ?. 
From a dozen of their cir- 
culars a day, the thing has 
gone down to three or more 
in awhole month! Those 
watches “valued at $150.- 
00,” and those lots of jew- 
elry “valued at $250.00, 
$289.00," and all sorts of 
other values—cai they have 
been exhausted ?...Our last 
intelligence as to this * Lot 
of Jewelry,"’ comes from a 
jeweler in Laporte, Ind., 
: who, just for the fun of the 
thing, had a $28) lot of the 
* Jewelry” sent to him. 
He writes: ‘‘I find them to 
be a lot of very well fin- 
ished, but worthless trash, 
E . the wholesale price of which 
TI would rate at $5 to $8.""—Herc is the testimony of an 
Expert, which those innocent people, who think that 
any one will give them more than a Dollar's worth 
for a Dollar, will do well to remember. Exit Rus- 
sell & Co., but “powers behind the throne” are by no 
means dead. ‘ Draw it mild,” Messrs. E. & Co. Some 
one is now on the track of your latest developments. ... 
We hope that our warning against 

FARMERS GIVING NOTES 


have been sufficiently strong and frequent to, at least, 
make the readers of the American Agriculiurist stop and 
think alittle before they gct caught in such a trap as 
three of New Jersey farmers walked into. We again 
repeat, to not only farmers, but to all other readers, 
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BE CAREFUL HOW YOU SIGN a paper of any 
kind, AND TO ANY TRAVELING AGENT WHATEVER.— 
DON’T SIGN ANYTHING. 

Many of these cases do not get into print atall. the 
victims pearing their losses in silence. The Trenton (N, 





laying out meadows. and the manner of irrigating and - 





a ——~ 
J.,) “State Gazette” gives a recent case of this kind, 
and we mention it in brief, not to expose the folly of the 
victims—for men who are honest themselves are the 
most easily taken in by such scoundrels—but as @ warn. 
ing to others. 

“Two men named Clarke” presented themselves ag 
agents fora patent wind-will. They sold the “right” 
(farmers, mind how you buy “rights,” for they often 
turn out big wrongs.) for Warren Co., to James De- 
reamer, Isaac Dehart, and Abraham Pursell, These 
gentlemen gave a note to these Clarkes for $700.00 
Having a note from well-known and well-to-do men, the 
Clarkes went to a neighboring town, where there was a 
bank, and had no difficulty in getting it discounted, 
But the Clarkes were well up in their business ; they 
came back to the makers of the note, and told them that 
they could not get it cashed. The account ends thus: 
“The farmers then gave them $700, since which time 
nothing has been heard of the agents, nor have the farm- 
ers received their wind-mill.” We hazard nothing in 
predicting that those agents and that wind-mill will not 
be again heard of in Warren Co..N. J. The chaps have 
made a clean $1,490,.and they will not again be found in 
Warren Co., or in any other Co. in New Jersey. Four- 
teen hundred dollars in a State no bigger than New Jer- 
sey iss. big haul. Can weadd anything to this plain 
statement of facts? This is a specimen of 

THE SWINDLES UPON THE FARMERS 


that are being practiscd all over the country. We would 
not say, ‘‘ Have nothing to do with any traveling agent," 
as that would be unjust to many honest men who are 
engaged in introducing articles of real value to farmers ; 
but we would ask every farmer to exercise proper busi- 
ness shrewdness, and to distinguish the swindler from 
the real seller. A few weeks ago a seller of mowing ma- 
chine knive sharpeners, coaxed, worried, and finally 
bullied an honest man in Pleasantville, N. Y., into sign- 
ing a note for a lot of worthless machines, and now the 
note is sued ina distant town, requiring as much expense 
for time ani lawyers to defend, as the amount of the note 
itself ($200). We may state it as a safe rule—if you can 
not make a trade without signing anything. you had bet- 
ter let that trade go by. The land is so ful of swindlers, 
that there is no safety in any other course. So we re- 
peat our caution—and it would be well if it were put 
up in large letters, where it can be scen daily—** With 
all strangers, with all traveling agents, 
FARMERS, BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN.” 

Let no “ Exclusive Agency,” let no prospective profit, 
let no palaver of any glib-tongued salesman—no matter 
what he has to sell, no matter what hopes of a sudden 
fortune he may hold out—induce you to put your name 
to any kind of a paper. If one comes to you well recom- 
mended, if he is honest, he will willingly wait until you 
can find out if his credertials are truc. Make no snap- 
agreements ; jump at no great ckanecs. Whoever comes 
along with an honest thiag will be ready and willing to 
have it examined through and through. Deal with no 
others ; and we now say to You Farmers—you for whom 
we have worked ycar in and year out in examining 
‘“ Humbugs " of all sorts, wesay, with renewed emphasis, 

BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN. 
MEDICAL MATTERS 


are not many, but we can not say that they are dull this 
month, as we have one first-class one, worth a score of 
the common kinds. About a year ago, w? saw a small 
sheet announcing it, but have only recently come into 
possession of the work, giving a ful! account of 

“THE METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY” 
of one Mrs. Brown. In that remarkable paper, the “ N. 
Y. Tribune,” Mrs. B_ speaks of her work as “the most 
valuable pamphlet in the world.” We are quite sure 
that there is not another like it. ‘* Metaphysical *—we 
should say so! We never met-a-physical, or physic-ing 
thing, that could begin with it. We can say, without any 
metaphor, that we never met-afore anything that pro- 
posed to work a greater metamorpho-sis in the sys-tem 
of medicine than this work; and we never met-a-phy- 
sician who could mect «nd physic one equal to this meta- 
physician, The Indian doctors are nowhere. Metamora 
was a big Injun, but we never met-a-more astonishing 
piece of indian-ooity than this metaphysical discovery. 
Whatever Mrs. B. may be on doctoring, none can diz- 
pute her literary ability in presenting her doctrine. We 
first received a paper called 

‘““THE LEASE OF LIFE,” 

which professes to be issued by the “ Metaphysical Uni- 
versity in New York.” The “ Lease” is not * signed,” 
but it tells us at the very top of the first page what it is. 
For it says: ‘* When the Mucus MemBrane connected 
with the nose is plugged up—for want of snitable 
moisture—the death warrant. of the body—is signed.” 
This - plugging is .awfal -business, for~ we - read: 
“There never was a fever since the world began that - 
was not. produced from a plugged-up head.”’ Has this 
anything to do with a ‘‘p'ug-ugly 2” Is one who wears a 
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San 
«plug hat” on his head any more liable to a “* plugged- 
mp head’ than another? We read that: “The head is 
the seat of life, also the seat of death.” which makes it 
rather hard on the head. Bunt what can one do with a 
++ plugged-up head ? *—Ah, here we have it. 

‘THE METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY 


courses through the head and trunk of the body as the 
rivers of the Sea course through the earth.” And when 
we read below that “LanevacE Farts to unfold the 

Treasure contained in the MeTaPHysicaL Discovery,” 
we find the first statement with which we can agree— 

justso ...Mrs. Brown has got this disease business down 
toadot. She starts with asking us to ‘‘ Consider that the 

Body is the Earth.”—Well, we have seen some bodies 
where that consideration was not a difficult one.—‘* The 
hair is a field of grass,’’ (that, probably, is the reason 
why some people have “ hay-seed”’ in their hair.) “ The 
eyes and ears are plants.” This “ Discovery ” doesn’t go 
around the body sort of promiscuous like, but it finds its 
way in through the eyes, ears, and scalp. So, to carry 
out the agricultural similies, she has “‘ dew ” for the eyes, 
and “train” for the ears, and some stuff for the scalp 
analagous to “ frost and snow,”’ and we should judge by 
the venerable gentleman she uses so freely for a “ figger- 
head,”’ whose scalp is as bare as an egg-shell, that he has 
deen subjected to pretty hard treatment, which is not sur- 
prising when we are told that the ‘* Scalp-Renovator” is 
the ** most thorough, logical and gentle cathartic in the 
world,’ and that it ‘“‘enters the system throngh the 
canals of the head, and works wonders.” Besides this 
remarkable paper, there is a large pamphlet of over 80 
pages, filled with such farrago. A remarkable thing 
about it is the way in which Scripture is quoted ; some 
of the allusions bordering closely upon profanity. 

THE SAME OLD TUNE TO NEW WORDS. 

There came to usa few days ago, a letter from a cor- 
respondent in Wisconsin, which enclosed a written cir- 
cular, with the printed heading: 

“‘OLARK & CO., ADJUSTERS OF CLAIMS IN THE U. 8. AND 
EUROPE. 
1,267 Broapway, New York, 
22d February, 1878. i 
N.S. T., Esq. 

Dear Sir.—Is this your signature on the inclosed slip 
of paper? If so, you are entitled to a certificate of gold- 
mining stock valued at five hundred dollars. Themoney 
you sent in the letter, from which the inclosed slip was 
clipped, was invested on the general margin principle, 
which resulted in lawfully securing for you the certificate 
of stock referred to above. Now. if you will write tous, 
and return the inclosed slip, so we can compare it with 
your signature, we shall be sure the proper party will 
receive the stock. Respectfully, CuaRK & Co. 

P. 8.—State whether you wish the stock sent by regis- 
tered letter or by express. C. & Co.” 

Within this letter was a small “slip of paper,” which 
had evidently been cut from a letter to which it was the 
signature, on which was 

‘* Respectfully, &c., N. 8. T —. 
Box 97.” 

This our correspondent admitted to be his genuine 
signature, but how it came into the possession of the 
New Yorker, was more than he knew, but being con- 
vinced that the whole thing was a “ humbug,” he left 
it with us to do with as we pleased. As the matter 
seemed worth looking up, we called upon Special Agent 
Sherrett, who has a sharp scent for frauds, and a most 
decided method of dealing with them when found. We 
saluted him with the information that we had a new 
scheme. ‘So have I,”’ he promptly replied; ‘‘ I was just 
thinking of you, as I have a bran new one.”—We gave 
him our documents, and he had not read two lines aloud, 
before he placed his hand upon a letter upon the desk 
before him, and handed it to us, with a “look at that!” 
and as he read the letter we had brought, we followed 
the lines, upon the one that had just been received by 
him, and, with the exception of the name of the person 
addressed, the two were the same, word for word. He 
informed us that he had been to the place, a building far 
up Broadway, in which offices are rented, but could 
find no one in. “Til tell you what it is,” said this 
shrewd officer; ‘‘ this is another development of that old 
silver mining scheme, Russell & Co., and all the rest of 
it, and you'll find Elias at the bottom of it.”—We be- 
came interested in the matter, and had one of the dis- 
ereet and confilential young men in our office, try to 
find Clark & Co., and Jearn about the ‘‘ stock.”’. He had 
to make several visits before he could find any one in the 
building who knew of such firm; but at last ascertained 
the room occupied by these ‘‘ adjusters of claims,"’ and 
by going out of business honrs, caught some one “ at 
home.” A very barren office had a fewchromos setting 
upon the floor against the wall, there was a most vener- 
able desk, and a stove, which, with a well-to-do-looking 
person with a gray beard, (and whose identity is more 
than suspected), mainly completed the furnishing of a 
most desolate place of business for parties engaged in 
adjusting ‘‘claims in the U. S. and Europe.” The cor- 
respondent bad sent us an order to get the money for 
that $500 worth of stock, and our representative made 





known his business. Immediately the venerable indi- 
vidual became a “ known-nothing ;" he wasn’t “ Clark 
& Co.” at all; he only “represented” them. His busi- 
ness was selling chromos and jewelry, though there was 
nary a jewel visible. But he did know enough about 
“ Clark & Co.” to be sure that in the press of their ‘“‘ im- 
mense business,”’ this letter was all wrong. It was mis- 
directed in the hurry of their overwhelming biz. That 
letter was not intended for that particular man—a likely 
story, as the enclosed signature clipped from some Ictter 
exactly corresponded with the direction on the outside 
of the envelope. Nota blessed word of information as 
to stock, or anything clsc, could be extracted from ticir 
representative, concerning ‘ Clark &Co." He was dricr 
than a cod-fish—and our representative came away, Icav- 
ing him with his chromos, his very rickety desk, and his 
stove, to report progress, But other parties had an in- 
terest in “‘Clark & Co.” A gentleman in Missouri had 
received a letter, word for word Ike that of our Wiscon- 
sin friend—and another in Fail River, Mass., had been 
similarly favored, and both of these sent their documents 
to Superintendent of Police, Walling, who put the case 
into the hands of Capt. Williams to *‘ work up.”’ Capt. 
W. visited the business place of ‘Clark & Co.” several 
times, but no one wasin. Knowing that these chaps— 
whose doings are entirely by mail—would be likely to be 
‘at home” to the letter carrier,awaited his time; the letter 
carrier appeared, the door was opened at his knock, and 
Capt. W. nabbed the young man who opened it, (not the 
venerable citizen of the day before), and marched him 
and his bundle of Ictters to the station house. The 
young man convinced the officers that hc knew nothing 
of the business of “ Clark & Co.’’—and he was discharged 
to appear when required. ‘That this firm—which has no 
real existence—was doing a flourishing business, is 
shown by the fact that,at this baul, fifty-seven letters were 
taken, which were turned over to Postmaster James, to 
be sent to the Dead-Letter Office, where all letters ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Clark & Co.” will bring up. It scems that 

hose silly enough to catch at the bait, and say that the 
enclosed “ signature ” (sce letter above) was theirs, were 
served with certificates of stock—very pretty certificates 
they are said to be—and with these a bill of charges for 
** commissions and expenses."’ Here is where the profits 
came from, As it would be some time before the fraud 
would be found out, “Clark & Co.’’ were doing a flour- 
ishing busini¢ss—as the fools are by no manner of means 
anything like all dead yet. Indeed, worse than fools— 
for there were a most lamentably large number, one 
mail brought 57 of their letters, who, in the hope of get- 
ting ‘‘a certificate of gold mining stock,” were willing 
to admit the statement to be true, that they had sent 
money “‘in the letter from which the enclosed slip was 
clipped,” and thus acted upon what they knew to bea 
lie, because they expected to make something by it. These 
persons are not one whit less dishonest than ‘‘ Clark & 
Co.,”’ and we think ita great pity that their names could 
not be made public—though this punishment could hard- 
ly be equal to that which each one must receive, when 
he thoroughly despises himself, for having admitied a 
lie, in order to allow a gang of scoundrels to swindle 
him! But, the question will be asked: 


HOW DID “CLARK”? & CO. GET THE SIGNATURES. 


The police authorities think they were procured 
through the dishonesty of some postmaster. Lt could 
hardly be practicable to purloin many thousands of let- 
ters from any one Post-office. We think it more likely that 
they were picked up in junk shops, where the “ waste”’ 
of hundreds of large establishments is gathered. Unim- 
portant letters are thrown into the waste-basket entire, 
without even being torn across. A junk-shop is oftena 
well-worked mine for dealers in signatures. As we have 
stated that thereis no such concern as “ Clark & Co.,” 
the question will be asked 


WHOSE FUNERAL IS THIS? 


The young man arrested with the letters, by Captain 
Williams, said that he was employed by ‘ Elias Broth- 
ers,””—** Here we are again." —*‘ Now you see it, and now 
you don’t.”°—It showed the shrewdness of our friend the 
Postal officer, who, with the same acuteness that allows 
an Indian to tell the tribe to which another belongs by 
the prints of his moccasin, saw in the letters and ways, 
as the frontiersmen say, “fresh sign ” enough to induce 
him to conclude that the tracks of “ Clark & Co.’ were 
made by the tribe of Elias. And the man that our repre- 
sentative found “ representing Clark & Co.” at the office, 
but who did not “represent” worth a cent? Par nobdile 
Sratrum—they could not be long separated, and wherever 
the Eliases are, he will not be found faraway. He was 
then “representing Clark & Co.” No donbt he had 
rather have been at home, teaching his children, if that 
breed is allowed to be perpetuated, that charming nur- 
sery song, ‘‘Pat-tee cake, pat-tee cake, baker's man.”’ 
We have given more space than usual to this one swin- 
dle, as it shows how deep-laid and well-guarded are these 
schemes; and will show those good people who freely 


| ask us to “please investigate, and reply by return mail,” 


that these investigations are not so casy as they seem at 
a distance. Some may wonder why the Elias Brothers 
were hot arrested. Simply becatus: no citizen of the 
State of New York has made a complaint against them. 


The Ailanthus and its Uses.—Pro 
Chas. S. Sargent, Director of the Arnold Aborctum of 
Harvard University, and also a member of the Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture,has contributed to the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of that Board, seme most useful ** Notes 
on Tree Planting.’’ The portion of these notes which we - 
have read with the most interest, is. that relating to the 
economical value of the Ailanthus, The American Agri- 
culturist, in spite of much ridicule, long ago recommended 
this tree as one, that for its rapid growth, and its useful- 
ness for fuel and timber, was weil deserving the attention 
of tree-planters. Itis true that the tree has one, casily 
avoided fault, which cannot, in the mind of any sensible 
person, offset its usefulness. We know of no work in 
which the reasons for plan:ing the Ailanthus are stated 
more in full, and forcibly, the opposite side having a fair 
showing, than in this paper. - Prof. 8. quotes an example 
which we some years ago referred to, of a sct of furniture 
made of Ailanthus wood, which can not fail to convince 
any one of its utility for such’ work. The paper is by no 
means devoted exclusively to the Ailanthus; be gives 
other matters that will be of great use to the increasing 
numbers of tree-planters in Mass., and of equal value in 
other parts of New England—indeed we may say to the 
gountry at large—for all earnest workers, like Prof, S.,- 
‘build stronger than they” know. 





Heebner’s Level Tread Horse« 
Power.—aA horse-tread power, made by Heebner & 
Sons, of Lansdale, Pa., possesses a very notable improve- 
ment, It isin the raised position of the lower edges of 
the treads or lags upon which horses move, that this im- 
provement consists. This brings the tread planks in a 
very easy position for the horses, so that there is little or 
no strain upon the muscles or tendons, and less fatigue to 
the animals, This peculiarity belongs specially to this 
machine, and gives ita prominence amongst other ma- 
chines, which renders it worthy of more than usual notice, 

Pressure at Paris.—The Boomer & Bos- 
chert Press Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., whose remarkably 
powerful presses attracted so much attention at the Cen- 
tennial, have sent a specimen press, which will no doubt 
astonish the wine growers, to the Paris Exposition. 





*“*“Wegetabie Plants”? is the title of a 
work by I. F. Tillinghast, of Tillinghast Bros., Factory- 
ville, Pa. In this work, they give the methods which 
they have found successful, especially with late cabbages. 
It has received the commendations of a number of prac- 
tical growers. The terms on which it may be obtained 
are given in the advertising columns. 


The Treatment of Sick Cattle.— 
Prabably one half of the letters addressed to the editors, 
relate to trouble with domestic animals. The present 
season is one when the greatest care is required to pre- 
vent disease in our cattle and other live stock. To pre- 
vent, is much better than to cure; and in general it is 
vastly casier. To prevent disease, it is necessary to know 
the canse of it, what itis, what symptoms are to be looked 
for at the outset, and the best method of treating disorder 
at the very start. A trustworthy hand-book giving the 
proper care of cattle, and the treatment of their diseases, is 
indispensable to every farmer ; yet,a very small proportion 
of the owners of animals possess any book of the kind. 
The cost of one of the best of these books would be repaid 
by the prevention of the loss of one week's milk of a sick 
cow, the saving of a lamb or young pig, to say nothing of 
the avoidance of more serious losses. Dadd’s ‘‘ AmErt- 
can CaTTLEe Doctor,” is a standard work of this kind, 
and will be found of the greatest value in every farm- 
house. Itis published in two forms; one at $1.50, and 
one at $2.50, sent by mail, by the Orange Judd Co. 


Justa Mere Mention.—Pamphblets and 
other publications of minor size, but of great instrinsic 
value, come to us, and we pat them aside, hoping for the 
space in which to give them proper notice, but which never 
comes. We find, awaiting notice, numerous documents 
which we must now acknowledge merely by title, or not 
at all.... THe Suear Beet in North Carolina, by Prof. A. 
Ledoux, chemist to the Department of Agriculture of that 
State. A valnable contribution to our knowledge on ‘an 
industry which must ultimately become of great impor- 
tance in every State....THe MENHADEN FisHERY oF 
Maing, with reference to its relations to Agriculture, and 
also as a source of human food. A valnable contribution 
to all who live on the coast, and fally illustrated by en- 
gravings and maps....“ A List or THE Funar fonnd in 
the vicinity of Boston,” by Prof. W. G. Farlow, is not 
mercly of interest to botanists, but to those who would in- 





| vestigate the attacks of fungi upon useful plants....A 
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similar remark may be made of a paper with the unattrac- 
tive title of Taz Erysrpnet, by Prof. C. E, Bessey, of the 
Towa Ag'l. College, in which he describes, and figures 
some of, the minute fungi that injure our fruit and other 
trees,...‘‘ THE AMERICAN JUNIPERS,”’ ‘** Tux Oaks OF THE 
U. 8.,"" and “Tae AMERICAN Firs,” are papers of inter- 
est to every nurseryman ; and when we say that they are by 
Doct. Geo. Englemann, of St. Louis, Mo., their scientific 
value will be admitted by all....VenNors’ ALMANAC, Mon- 
treal, Canada, J. Dongal & Sons, is a very full work of its 
kind, and claims that its weather predictions have been 
fulfilled toa remarkable degree....The Reports from New 
Jersey, for 1877, are interesting documents; we have that 
of the Rutger's Scientific School ; the general report of the 
State Geologist, Prof. Geo. H. Cook, and a special report 
on the extensive Clay Deposits of the State, which cannot 
fail to have a high economic value. 





Help for the Flower Garden.—We 
have shown the difference betwceh the modern style of 
flower gardening, in which the effects—and often most 
brilliant ones—are produced by massing flowers and foli- 
age; and the older style, in which plants, so to speak, 
stand on their own merits and are grown as individual 
specimens, each for its own sake, and withont any refer- 
ence to its effect ina mass. Those who really love flow- 
ers, like to read about them, and wish for something 
more than the mere directions as to their planting and 
treatment. We know of no work more gratifying in this 
respect, than Breck’s New Book or Fiowers. Thc 
author, when he had reached an advanced age—about 70, 
we think—so revised, indeed almost entirely re-wrote his 
former “Book of Flowers,” as to warrant the prefix, 
“New,” to the title. The author’s personal experience 
is told in a charming style, and show how great was the 
love for flowers which he held through a long, busy, and 
useful life. We would not imply that the work omits all 
notice of the use of plants in masses, as it gives sufficient 
directions for this style of gardening; it is devoted to 
the description of annuals, biennials, and perennials of all 
kinds, and of course includes; the “bedding plants ;” also 
ornamental shrubs. Sent from this office by mail for $1.75. 

Protecting Seed against “ wire-worms,” 
mice, and other vermin.—‘‘R. W. D.,” Flint, Mich,, writes 
that the following method of treating secds is sent him 
from England, and he wishes to have it tried in this 
country and reported upon. It has long been in use in 
England,as we sec it frequently mentioned in the journals. 
It consists in the use of Red Lead, in the proportion of 
half a pound to a bushel of seed grain, peas, or other 
seed. The seed is first moistened with water, and the 
dry Red Lead sprinkled over it, stirring to secure an 
even coating. Spread the seed to dry, and then sow. 

Khe Buckeye Mowers and Reap- 
ers.—The Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, made by 
Messrs. Adriance, Platt & Co., of 165 Greenwich St., New 
York, have long held a very high position in public eati- 
mation. While many great and very useful improve- 
ments have been made in agricultural machinery during 
the past few years, the Buckeye machines have kept pace 
with the foremost in all respects, and have maintained 
their popularity in spite of the strongest competition. 
The new Model Mower, wholly of iron and steel, is really 
a model of beauty, lightness, and effectiveness, and the 
new reaper has every appliance that can make it desira- 
ble and effective in the harvest field. 

Special Crops—Special Instruc- 
tions.—By these we mean crops not included in the 
usnal farm rotation, but which require a different treat- 
ment from the ordinary crops, cither in their cultivation 
or their preparation for market. If one farmer happens 
to make a hit with a crop of this kind, for example with 
hops, so soon as his success becomes known, hundreds 
of others, withont properly considering if their soil is 
suited to the culture, or if they can handle the crop when 
raised, will rash into hop raising blindly, and lose money. 
Hundreds of others, more cautious than these, will write 
to us and ask us to give a full account of hop culture, from 
the planting to the marketing. As with hops, so with 
several other special crops, such as tobacco, flax, etc. As 
there is a great deal of detail concerning each of these, 
and as the processes vary in different parts of the coun- 
try, it would take more space in the American Agricul- 
turist than could be properly devoted to them, as they 
would be of interest to but a very small portion of the 
whole number of readers. In view of this, we several 
years ago adopted the plan of offering prizes for essays 
by practical growers of these special crops, thus procur- 
ing the freshest and most trustworthy information, and 
the prize essays, with the most important of the others, 
were published in a pamphlet form, at a low price. These 
pamphlets, we are sure, contain the best information con- 
cerning these special crops, to be fonnd any where in 
print, as they give in detail the practice of experienced 

growers. They are worth more than they cost, if they 





oply show one that his land is unfitted or his means are 
unsuited to the particular culture of which they treat. 

If one wishes to know all about Hops, from the plant- 
ing to the curing, baling, and marketing, let him send 
for our treatise on Hop CuLTure, in which is given the 
experience of ten different cultivators. Price, 30 cts. 

The culture of Tosacco is presented. in the same man- 
ner, the experience of fourteen growers in one pamplilet 
on Tosacco CuLTURE, which can be had for 25 cts. 

Those who think their land suited to On1ons, can get 
the story as told by seventeen persons (most of whom have 
grown the crop all their lives im the best onion districts,) 
in our ONION CULTURE, which is sent for only 20 cts. 

The Frax crop is similarly treated, the essays of a num- 
ber of experienced growers being collected in our pamph- 
let on Fuax Cunture, which may be had for 30cts. 

Another special crop, which has recently attracted 
much attention, is Broom-Corn. Our work on Broom- 
CoRN AND Brooms not only gives the best cultural direc- 
tions, but shows how the product is worked up into 
brooms. As this required a number of engravings, the 
price is a little higher—50 cts. in paper, and % cts. cloth. 

The practical character of the above-named works is 
such, that one who contemplates a trial of either of these 
special crops, can not afford to do so without first con- 
sulting their contents, and learning not only what others 
have done to attain success, but what to avoid. 


Calibre of Shot Guns and Rifles. 
—The diameter of the dore of shot-guns is usually indi- 
cated by numbers—No. 10 and No. 12 being the sizes 
most in use. No. 10 isa trifle over 11-fourteenths of an 
inch, or about 4-fifths of an inch. No. 12is just three- 
quarters of an inch inside diameter. The “ Forest and 
Stream” gives the following as the exact measurement: 
No. & is 860-thousandths of an inch; No. 10 is 793- 
thousandths; No. 12 is '%50-thousandths; No. 14 is 715- 
thousandths; No. 16 is 685-thousandths ; No. 18 is 650- 
thousandths, (?); No. 20 is 627-thousandths—the lowest 
numbers being the largest, and the highest numbers the 
smallest.—The calibre of rifles, (target, Creedmoor, 
sporting, army, etc.,) is expressed in hundredths of an 
inch. Thus: 50 calibre means 50-100ths, or exactly half 
aninch. The favorite long-range rific is 44-100ths of an 
inch. Target rifles and pistols run all the way down from 
44-100ths to 22-100ths, the last being about the size of 
medium buck-shot. 

Horticultural Societies have favored 
us with their reports, but we can only acknowledge them 
with our thanks....The Ag’l. and Hort’l. Society, of 
Montreal, Canada, send reports of their Fruit Committee, 
full of valuable information....The Western N. Y. Hort’l. 
Society, of which P. Barry is Pres*t., hold a meeting, have 
sensible talk, and get out their report at once, which 
deubles its value....The Minnesota Hort’l. Society, send 
a handsome volume full ot matters of interest to all who 
live in that State or a similar locality....The Pennsyl- 
vania Fruit Growers’ Socicty is doing much good. Its 
last report is well illustrated; and when we say that 
Josiah Hoopes is President, it will be understood that 
things move, one way or another, and that very quick. 


An Agricultural Journal in Ja- 
pan, —Japan is aconstant wonder. Having shut itself 
out_from the world so long, it would seem to have de- 
voted this seclusion to preparing itself to accept the best 
that other countries had to offer, whenever intercourse 
should be opened. To be sure, it has made some mistakes 
—but very few. It started an “ Agricultural College,” 
which some of our older States and other countries find a 
great puzzle, and do not know what to do with it, now 
that they haveit. But the Japanese are shrewd enongh 
to distinguish the ornamental from the useful, and in 
starting an Agricultural Journal, are evidently getting 
upon the right track. This journal has a handsomely 
illustrated title page, which, as itis their custom to begin 
their books “ hind side before,” is at what we should con- 
sider the end of the work. It has, besides the cover, 20 
pages of teachings which we have no doubt are excellent ; 
including an illustrated article ou the grapevine. We 
wieh our Japanese fellow laborer much success. 





Schedules of Prizes, have been received 
from the N. Y. Hort’l. Society, offering abundant prizes 
for the spring, fall, and other shows..... The Worcester Co., 
(Mass.), Hort’l. Society sends a schedule which shows 
this usefal association tobe wide-awake ...The Mass. 
Hort’l. Society, offers only about $4,500 in their various 
prizes, and we think shows no sign of collapse. 





Percheron and * Percheron-Nor- 
man Horses.—“ C. W.,”’ Freeborn Co., Minn, The 
true Percheron horse is not a large-boned, long-legged, 
loosely built horse, but many of the half-bred so-called 
Normans are. There have been many trashy coarse mis- 
shapen horses imported into this country as Percherons, 
which have brought discredit on the race, and an effort is 





now making to Jet these down easy b ne th 
“ Percheron-Normans,” a name whe signifies ooh 
they are not Percherons. In selecting a horse for breed- 
ing, one should not be misled by the large size and great, 
bone. Compactness of frame, fine bone, well knit joints 
a clear, bright, intelligent eye, broad forehead, a short 
round barrel, good chest, and good temper, should be 
looked to before monstrous size. The breed is well de- 
scribed in “ The Percheron Horse,” translated from the 
French, sent from this office, post-paid, for $1. 
Exports of Meat, Butter, ana 
Cheese.—The exports of meats, live-stock, and dairy 
products for the period from January 1st to March sth 
1878, in comparison with last year, are given as follows : 
Jan. 1, to Mur. 8, 1878. — Value.}-— Total ‘for 1871. 


Fresh Beef. ,12,261,440 lbs. $1,112,567 101,97 
Mutton...... yd "20,887 | pare ras ee 


Sheep, live.. 4,059 “ 23,425 18,176_* 

Cattle, live.. 2,174 * 20,057 2,987,740 | 

Horses...... 479 71,530 4,668 "750/290 

Oe tives 1,018 161,180 1670 “ 283,900 | 

& dress "$165,050 « 39,999 . 284,000. « 17,00 ) 
“ 

a 1 same time last year. yy bs. 


While the exports of meat and live-stock, with the ex. 
ception of sheep and mules, have decreased Somewhat, 
the very large increase in dairy products is noteworthy, 
It is of interest also to note here the growth of shipments 
by way of New Orleans, of Western products, as shown 
by the following figures, viz. : 

Shipments of Corn from N. Orleans, Sept.1, Ti, to Mar.1,"%& 
ey 4 bushels t Increase 1878, 2,926,396 bushels, 
The shipments of wheat from this port, also show g 

marked increase the present year. 





A Poland-China Record.—A meeting 
of breeders of Poland-China Swine in the United States 
and Canada, was held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, January 23, 
1878, at which it was agreed that a record, for registering. 
the pedigrees of this breed of swine, has become a ne- 
cessity. For the purpose of publishing such a record, 
an incorporated company was formed, every breeder 
present becoming a stockholder. The following officers 
were elected: President, W. P. Sisson ; Vice Presidents, 
B. F. Dorsey, Jos, Morton, Wm. A, Macy, 8. A. Clark; 
Secretary, J. T. Mitchell; Treasurer, J. C. Traer. A 
standard of entry was agrecd upon, and an Executive 
Committee appointed, who will pass upon all pedigrees, 
A report of the proceedings can be obtained of the Sec- 
retary, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for 15 cents. 





The N. Y. Horticultural Socicty’s 
monthly meeting, held on March 5th, was by far the 
best attended of any since the organization of the So- 
ciety. Besides many professional gardeners, quite a 
number of amateurs were present. The display of Hya- 
cicths in pots was unusually fine. The first premium 
was awarded to Mr. Rohers, florist, of Jersey City. He 
was followed closely by James Murkland, of 12 Cort- 
landt strect, whose plants, considering that they were 
grown in an ordinary sitting-room, were highly credit- 
able. A dozen fine specimens of Double Geraniums, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Reynolds, of Flatbush, L. I., were 
awarded a special premium. George Such, of South 
Amboy, carried off the $20 premium for cut-flowers, of- 
fered by the President of the Society. Fine specimens 
of Cyclamen and “ Cornelia Cook ” Roses, sent from Mr. 
Jones, gardener, at Madison, N. J., took a special pre- 
mium. An interesting lecture, given by Mr. Boileau, on 
training and pruning Pear-trees, was received with 
marked attention. A paper from Dr. John A. Warder, 
of Ohio, suggesting a “Governmental Bureau of For- 
es‘ry,”’ was received rather coldly, the Society evident- 
ly having the idea that there are already about enough 
of such Government Bureaus. Henry Ward Beecher, 
of Brooklyn, and Thomas Meehan, of Germantown. Pa., 
were elected honorary members. 


For Boys and Girls, and other players 
of games.—When Aunt Sue gets hold of a pleasing game, 
she naturally hastens to tell others about it; hence, when 
a lady showed her the game of * Word Making,” given on 
page 145, she at-once sent it fur the Boys ‘and Girls’ De- 
partment. Having somehow got the impression that 
* Logomachy *’ was one of the names of the game, she 
gave that as one that you might use, if you liked it better 
than “ Word Making.” She has, since the article was 
printed, (that part of the paper being on a separate sheet, 
and printed a week or more before this), discovered that 
‘*‘ Logomachy ” belongs to a different game. It is a name 
for a game invented. by a‘gentleman in Ohio—Mr. F. A. 
Wright—and one which we have no right to use for @ 
different one, Of course neither Aunt Sue nor ourselves, 
knew of this, when the article was put in type, anda part 
of the sheets were printed before the accident was dis- 
covered. The mistake has been remedied in a part of the 
edition; those of you who may get a paper in which 


| “ Logomachy ” is given as one of the names of the game, 
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are requested to draw a pencil through that word, to re- 
mind you tliat it belongs to a very different game. But 
good things are often hit upon by more than one person, 
and it now appears that the game described hy Aunt 
Sue, thongh quite unlike Mr. Wright’s. is similar to one 
offered for sale by C. E. Hammett, Jr., a well known 
hookseller, of Newport, R. I., who furnishes the boxes of 
letters, with printed directions for playing the game, 
which he will furnish by mail, post-paid, at 27 cents, We 
may add that we hardly know of any other way in which 
this small sum will afford so much amusement, as besides 
the game referred to, the same letters may be used for 
various other games described by. Aunt Sue. 

Percheron Horses.—A meeting of im- 
porters and breeders of Norman or Percheron horses, was 
held at Peoria, Ill., on February 14th last, The chief 
object of the meeting was the change of name of the As- 
sociation of breeders and importers of Norman horses, 
and the’addition of the word Percheron before the word 
Norman. This object was accomplished. Thestud book 
will now be called “ Percheron-Norman.”*: A motion to 
the effect that the Percheron and Norman horses were one 
and the same breed, was laid on the table. This is well, 
as all the ‘*‘ resoluting * would hardly change the fact that 
they are different horses in many respects. Only imported 
horses, native full bloods, and animals having five pure 
crosses, can now be admitted to the stud book. 


Scurvy in Poultry.— A. C.,’’ St. Mary’s 


River, Ga., sends the following account of a fatal 


disease affecting fowls in his locality, which he calls 
‘‘warts:” * The warts begin to show themselves with 
warm weather—(here, our climate is nine months sum- 
mer, and three of spring), generally about the head and 
neck, working towards the mouth and around the bill. 
They resemble the human ‘small-pox.’ The pustules 
are filled with yellow-colored matter. If the warts get 
into the mouth, the bird is choked, as the tongue and 
throat swell up, as in diphtheria. As remedies, sulphur, 
gas-tar, kerosene, etc., have been tried in turn, and 
failed. The birds, as well as chicks, are attacked. 
Sometimes the whole body is affected, when the 
feathers fall off. Turkeys, likewise, have the dis- 
ease, but ‘ water-fow],’ such as, geese. and ducks, in, the 
same yard, are perfectly free from it.".—The disease is 
scurvy. It is, fortunately, rare, because, when it attacks 
a flock, it generally destroys the whole, unless measures 
are taken to stopit. These are, to administer to each 
bird ten grains of sulphurand one grain of calomel, every 
alternate day; and to apply to the discased parts an 
ointment, made of one ounce of ‘sweet oil, mixed with 
one-third of an ounce each of sulphur and turmeric. The 
disease is in the blood, and is not warts, by any means. 
To prevent its spreading, give chopped fresh vegetables 
and boiled oatmeal mush to the other fowls ; and put in 
the drinking water enough Aromatic Sulphuric Acid 
(Elixir of Vitriol) to make it decidedly sour to the taste. 
Also, separate the sick birds from the well. 





The Pip in Poultry.—‘W. T. W.,” 
Dutchess Co.,N. Y.. Poultry are sometimes troubled with 
a disease known as “ pip.’ This is inflammation of the 
tongue and month, with the growth of a horny scale on 
the point of the tongue, which prevents the fowls from 
feeding. Give each fowl a pinch of powdered chlorate of 
potash, dropping it into the throat and upon the tongue, 
and remove the scale with the point.of a penknife. 

Fresh Manure bad for Potatoes,— 
“J. H. T.,” Palmyra, O. Fresh manure is hurtful to 
potatoes. This crop needs‘old well-rotted manure, or 
the tubers are apt to be scabby, and to be infested with 
white worms. Fresh:manure may be used for corn with- 
out any ill effects. Thecorn rather likes it. There are 
no potatoes so clean and free from blemish, as those 
grown with the artificial fertilizers. 





To get Land under Grass quickly. 
—*‘A, M. D.,” Portsmouth, Ohio. After a wet piece of 
land has been underdrained, it may be best seeded by 
plowing and sowing with oats rather thinly. Oats suc- 
ceed well upon cold moist ground, and upon a sod, and 
if there are no more than_2 bushels of seed per acre used, 
the grass seed will take very well with this crop. A mix- 
ture of 4 quarts.of timothy, a bushel of red-top, and a 
bushel of blue-grass per acre, would be preferable. 

Jatalogues of Dealers.—aA list of the 
catalogues received since those acknowledged last month 
will be found on page 153. This, together with the re- 
markable variety of advertisements, can not fail to in- 
terest all intending to purchase. 





Culture of Potatoes.—H. T.,” Por- 
tage Co., Ohio. For general planting, now that the po- 
tato-beetle is with us as a permanent companion, the 
early varieties of potatoes will be preferable, Of these 





the ‘* Early Rose” is yet a standard sort. The ‘Snow- 
flake ’’ is one of the favorite new varieties for field cul- 
ture. ‘ Early Vermont’ has been found to succeed in 
some localities, and is worth trial, and there are several 
still newer early kinds that promise to he valuable. Late 
potatoes, in the East at least, have mostly succumbed to 
the beetle, and have been an almost total loss, or have 
cost more to save than they have been worth. Drill cul- 
ture is undoubtedly the most profitable. With drills 24 
to 27 inches apart for the early kinds, the seed may be 
dropped in single sets 9 inénes “apart, or two sets in a 
place, 18 inches ‘apart. The earlier the ground is pre- 
pared, and the sooner afterwards the seed is planted, the 
more forward will be the crop, and the better able to re- 
sist the beetle. “Last year the earliest potatoes suffered 
very little, and Paris Green could not save the late ones. 


The Ground Nut, Apios tuberosa, was 
figured and described in January, 1877. It was there 
stated that the root was one of the many things offered 
several years ago as asubstitute for potatoes. We had 
not then made a trial of the tuberous root, having never 
seen any large enough. Last fall; Mr. E. 8. Miller, of 
Suffolk Co., (L. 1), N. Y., sent us a fine lot for planting ; 
there were a few among them about as large as a black 
walnut--very black-coated and unpromising looking 
things they were. We had these boiled, and though 
when served their appearance was-by no meansattractive, 
we found them really palatable; quite dry and somewhat 
sweetish, and with a flavor somewhat between tliat of a 
sweet potato and a boiled chestnut. We do not know 
how long it takes to grow a root like the largest of 
these, but when grown, and one has a plenty of them, 
it. would take him a long time to, starve to death, 


To Rid Hogs of Lice.—“ W. E. G.,” 
Henrico Co,, Va. To destroy lice upon hogs, rub svell 
into the bristles, along the spinc, on the brisket, and beé- 
neath the arms and thighs, a mixture of lard and sulphur 
well rubbed together. 

Diuresis in a Heifer.—“D. H. H.,” 
Success, L. I. Diuresis, or excessive eccretion of urine, 
may be caused by anything that will unduly stimulate the 
kidneys. Musty hay, smutty corn-fedder, moldy meal, 
bran, or other food, or acrid weeds in the hay, all have 
this effect. The remedy is:to seck out and avoid the 
cause, and to give mucilaginous drinks, such as oat-meal 
or linseed-gruel, with a teaspoonful of powdered Peruvian 
bark, and as much powdered sulphate of iron, daily. 

Growing Beans, —‘W. 8. C.,” Fulton 
Co., Pa. Beans are a valuable crop, and give- very. little 
trouble. - The most troublesome ‘part of their ealture is 
to preserve them from rain after they are pulled, go as-to 
keep their color perfectly. When damaged by wet, they 
become stained, and reduced in value. The crop could 
very well be added to the ordinary rotation—fcr instance, 
after oats—as they can be got ont of the way in time for 
sowing wheat, and-wheat. succeeds better after beans 
than after oats, Besides there is one more cultivated 
crop in the rotation, and the wheat would be cleaner. 

Belted Cattle.— We have numerous in- 
quiries from many parts of the country for the helted cat- 
tle, which were illustrated in the Agriculturist for Dee. 
last. A reply will be found in the advertising columns. 


The best Stock for a Milk Dairy. 
“C. M. W.,” Orange County, N. Y. The best cows fora 
milk dairy are grade Shorthorns, They milk plentifully, 
giving rich, high-flavored milk, and the cream. does not 
rise rapidly upon it. This renders the milk most suitable 
for shipping to a city or town market. By good feeding, 
cows of this kind are kept in good fiesh, and when failing 
in milk, they fatten with rapidity. We cannot see how 
a milk dairyman can afford to raise calves. Profit is only 
made from milk, and a dry cow soon “ eats her head off.” 
A good supply of dairy cows is to be found in Southern 
N. Y.. and Northern Pa., in the region of the head waters 
of the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. A good class 
of stock is kept there bred to supply purchasers. 

‘Plain Facts About Florida”? is 
the title of a pamphlet by Geo. W. Dow, Fernandina, 
Fla. We are rather careful in noticing works about Flor- 
ida—at least those written with a view to induce emigra- 
tion thither. The impression prevails, as our corre- 
spondence shows, that the advantages of the State have 
been overpraised, and that many persons have been, by 
glowing descriptions, induced to go there, who would, if 
they only could, gladly get home again. This is true of 
all emigration fevers. We do not believe in such fevers, 
and our advice has always been, with reference not es- 
pecially to Florida, but to any other State—Don’t move 
to or locate anywhere, without first visitinz the place, 
and seeing the Jand.. Those, whether individnals. or 
companies, who have land to sell, will present all the at- 


tractions of the locality, be it in Florida or Alaska, and 
utterly ignore the drawbacks, and will continue to do so, 
as long as human nature remains as it is, We think that 
this little book of ‘* Piain Facts” is very moderate, es- 
pecially when we jread on p. 13, “* Mosquitoes and sand- 
flies are an. incumbrance that Florida will never be free 
from,”’ and that, ‘* Fever and, ague.prevail,in some. local- 
ities at certain seasous.”’ Evidently the author bas eyes 
to see both sides, and he will prove.in the end.a better 
friend to the State than those who represent. it is.a para- 
dise, which one has only to reach to enjoy and; prosper. 
Sent from this office, post-paid, for 25 cents, 
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Basket Items. continued 
on page 152. _ 


Exports of Agricultural Produce. 











a 
The exports of agricultural products for 1877, were as 
follows: 
Broadstufs (which include-all kinds 


Ph amen) v5... s0d>sieiyercdr te atied $1 140,068,087 a 
C0" oe aapalagitee 5 Se herioeh Stein. 158,258, 286 
GEPUNEDS. oo on. calc ceceses Creetacey ‘* 4,276,050 
Provisions: ).i4. 50% 2954 20 25388. WS 109,723,172 
Seeds .:is}/. 03. 4 yds. 3e-etlsnezavdeeweb 2, 
TOG ois cu oc nisee cannes ey 28,497,479 
YMMON « ccsc've wave oc acsve eeaeeni earn 1,836, 91 

URE ee ae es cree $445, 225,725 


The total exports during the year were, $671,632,366, 
The products of agriculture furnished, therefore, more 
than two-thirds of the whole of our foreign exports. This 
is a fair test of the relative importance of.the agricultural 
interest, as compared with other national industries. 
When we compare the proportionate demands made by 
other industries upon the Government for recognition 
and assistance, with those afforded to agriculture, a very 
conspicuous inequality is apparent. to the disadvantage 
of the latter., Farmers are permitted to get along.as they 
can withont help, and in spite of some hindrances, while 
other indnstrial classes clamor for help and get it... If we 
add to the above figures the vast amount of inland traffic 
supplied by agriculture, the comparison would be very 
much more in its fayor in one way, and its disadvantage 
in that pointed out. 


More About Farm Experiments. 


The following is ina dition to the general article; with 
the above title, given last month, on page’ 86, ‘An edi+ 
terial, page 131, gives a summary general View of the ob- 
ject and afms of these experiments’; and Prof. Atwater? 
discusses the subject on page 130. It will be noticed that 
some important additions are made te the “extras,” 
while the recular Set A‘is unchanged? 


Experimental Fertilizers. 
































iS , ‘ MATERIALS. 
Oi a aes A- |. Valuable 
S ind. lena Ingredients. 
; SET Ay 
J.| Nitrate of Soda. /20: Ibs); Nitrogen. 
Il.} Dissolved Bone-Black, 20...“ | Phos. Acid 
IiI.| “Muriate of Potash. |20  * | Potash. 
Nitrate of Soda. 115 Nitrogen. 
1V.|} Dissolved Bone Black. 20 x | |} Phos hota 
Vv { Dissolved Bone-Black. 30 be | § Phos. Acid 
"| 1 Muriate of Potash. ;20 { Potash, | 
Nitrate of Soda. 15) * | Nitrogen. | 
VI.!<4 Dissolved Bone-Black. 30 L. + r Phos. Acid + '1 90 
Mnriate of Potash. 2 i Potash. | 
VII.| Plaster. 20,’ ae 15 
Price or Set A... vo). .0.202.4..5:97.00 
EXTRAS. 
Ia.| Sulphate of Ammonia./15 Bs! Nitrogen: 95 
1b.| Dticd Blood. 195 “| Nitrogen. «| .80 
Illa.; Sulphate of Potash. |20° “| Potash.’ 85 
IIld.| Kainit. mee 11800) #4» Potash, &c. | .35 
| § Dried Blood; A$ \ 
IVa. | Diosolvea Bone-Black. 20f * “ {Phos het ‘Acid } 7.5 
NII.! Pure Bone-Meal. 50.#: 14 {Phos herd } 1.25 
IX.| Fine Bone Dissolved.,.60,...;,|{ Bittorent 9, 
X.) Dry Ground-Fish. 50“ { ag Or t 1.20 
H Nitrogen. 
XI.) No.1Peruvian Gnano./40 ‘“ pros 5 cid > /1.40 
| ; ‘ Po sh 
XII./ Rec. Guano, “Onéeo.”|50 {Bh Phos Acid t 1:50 
Potash, 
| § Nitrate of Soda. 15°" 
XII. { Mirinto ot Peresh;- (0 > Ro a 1-20 








. Each article will be pnt up in a small bag, numbered I. 


_IL, I, Ia., ete,, asabove. Nos. 1. to VIL, will be put in 
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a large bag, as “Set A.” The price of “ Set A” is $7. The 
smal! bags will be packed together in large bags or boxes 
for shipping. To last month’s list of extras, we have 
added Kainit, IfId, and rectified Peruvian Guano, brand 
“Oneco,” and thus include samples of all the more im- 
portant kind of artificial fertilizers in the markets. The 
“Oneco” brand of guano differs in having a third as 
much nitrogen, and a good deal more phosphoric acid 
and potash, than the “ Standard.” No. IVa is a high- 
grade “‘ammoniated superphosphate.” The pamphlet, 
with explanations and directions, which will accompany 
each lot sent, is prepared especially to tell what the 
farmers ought to know about the fertilizers and the ex- 
periments, and will describe at length the experience 
of farmers last season with similar ones. Blanks will 
also be sent for recording and reporting results. 


—_—_—— + Oo 
Bee Notes for April. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
seca 

In many locations bees, which have been wintered in- 
doors, should be placed upon their summer stands this 
month. I can not too strongly warn persons against 
the common practice of removing bees from their winter 
quarters too early in our northern latitude. Unless, the 
spring is unusually early, do not set them out until the 
first of May. The blossoming of the Soft Maple tree is 
a good indication of the proper time for each locality. 

I am strongly opposed to the practice, so often advo- 
cated, of setting bees upon their summer stands before 
natural forage appears, and feeding to stimulate breeding, 
before the weather is sufficiently warm. Until this prac- 
tice is discontinued, we shall be sure to suffer by what is 
known as “spring dwindling.” 

» Many swarms of bees are placed upon their summer 
stands on April ist, in fine condition, and before May 1st 
become so much reduced, that many of them never re- 
cover. When bees are taken out of the cellar, all ventila- 
tion should be closed, except at the entrance, and that 
should be contracted. Too much pains can not be taken 
to economize the heat. All openings in the top of the 
hives should be kept well closed. If movable comb hives 
are used, all combs, except those occupied by bees, should 
be removed, and a close-fitting division board be placed 
at the side of the combs left in the hive, thus contracting 
the space in the brood chamber in proportion to the size 
of the swarm. These directions apply also to hives that 
have been wintered out-of-doors. P 

The Parasites of the Honey Bee. 

I have investigated this subject for two years past, and 
during the past winter have given it special attention. 
While examining the dust which is found upon the bot- 
tom-board under a swarm when wintering well, I dis- 
covered numerous minute insects. Ihave so far observed 
six different forms, but have not-become sufficiently 
acquainted with them to determine whether or not they 
are all distinct. I have studied their habits, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they are found, to such an ex- 
tent, that I feel warranted in the belief that much of the 
uneasiness of bees in winter-quarters, and consequent 
poor success in wintering, is largely due to the presence 
of these parasites. My observations also indicate that 
the immature yonng bees which are often thrown from 
the hives during spring and snmmer, sometimes in large 
numbers, have been destroyed by these insects. These 
facts lead us very naturally to an explanation of what has 
been tie greatest mystery and obstacle to bee keeping, 
viz., foul brood. I am decidedly cf the opinion that both 
this plague, and its almost total eradication, are due to 
the operations of different varieties of parasites. Our ex- 
perience with cabbage and currant worms, potato beetles, 
and other pests, whose devastations are sensibly checked 
by their respective parasites, corroborates this view. I 
find, upon a study of Packard upon ‘Our Common In- 
sects,” that the subject of parasites on honey bees has 
received considerable attention abroad, and that the cause 
of foul brood is therein attributed to the feeding of 
these parasitic insects upon the immature hees. 

Weight of Swarms. 

The amount of honey consumed during February, by 
the four swarms mentioned in previous months, is as 
follows :—No. 1, 114 Ibs. ; No. 2, 114 Ibs.; No. 8, 314 Ibs.; 
No. 4, (the swarm kept out doors), 434 Ibs. 

Questions and Answers. 

IntRopucING QueEENs.—‘“‘ When shall I introduce 
Italian queens into black stocks?”....The best time is 
when swarms are being increased. Make swarms artifi- 
cially, and introduce the queens to such swarms. If the 
entire apiary is to be Italianized. the queens in the old 
swarms should be changed Jater in the season. 

Lzavine Swarms QuEENLEss.—“ Is leaving the swarm 
queenless 7 days in June, compensated for by the Italians 
working on red clover?” ...No. It is injudicious to de- 
prive a swarm of a queen for this length of time at that 
season. With practice, queens may be introduced at any 
time during the working season, withont depriving the 





swarm of a queen, except for a short time. When all 
circumstances are favorable, one queen may be removed 
and another replaced at the same time. 

Appine Comss For Broop ReEarine.—I would add 
combs to the center of the brood nest, and allow bees free 
access to them, and not cover any part, as suggested. 

Freepine Sugar.—‘‘ Is not brown sugar cheaper than 
*coffce A,’ for wax making and brood rearing?” ...If 
pure, I prefer coffee A. 

0 
Science Applied to Farming.—XL. 
a 
Plans for Farm Experiments with Fer- 
tilizers. 

“These experiments, it is true, are not easy; still they 
are within the power of every thinking husbandman. 
He who accomplishes but one, of however limited ap- 
plication, and takes care to report it faithfully, advances 
the science, and, consequently, the practice of agricul- 
ture, and acquires thereby a right to the gratitude of his 
fellows, and of those who come after. o make many 
such is beyond the power of most individuals, and can- 
not, therefore, be expected. The first care of all soci- 
eties formed for the improvement of our science, should 
be to prepare the forms of such experiments, and to dis- 


tribute the execution of these among their members. — 


AuBRecut THaEr, Principles of Rational Agriculture.” 


I give herewith the promised plans for experi- 
ments, dividing them, for convenience, in three 
classes, some extremely simple, inexpensive, and 
easy; others more complicated and costly, but all 
useful.* 


1.—Experiments Especially for Testing 
Soils. 


Suppose a farmer wishes to ask his soil: ‘‘ What 
Sertilizing materials do you most need in order to bring 
me crops?” Or, tostateit more fully: ‘Of the ingre- 
dients of plant-food which my crops must have, what 
ones can you furnish from your own stores, and what 
ones must I give you to make up the deficiencies in your 
supply ?’’—For this, 1 suggest an experiment, in 
which the three ingredients of plant-food most 
important from the agricultural poiut of view, viz. : 
Phosphoric acid, Nitrogen, and Potash will be used, 
each by itself; two by two, and all three together. 


SET A. 

Bag Valuable 
No. Kind. Amount. Ingredients. 
I. Nitrate of Soda..........i4 20 tbs. Nitrogen. 
II. Dissolved Bone-Black......30 ‘ Phos, Acid. 

Ill. Muriate of Potash.......... 20: “ . Potash. 
tv. j Nitrate OF BOER; 5.0csevsats ot *¢ Sahat 
5 { Dissolved Bone-Black...... 30) ‘ } Phos. Acid. 
Vv { Dissolved Bone-Black...... 39 we { Phos. Acid. 
*?) Muriate of Potash.......... 205 ** } Potash. 
Nitrate of Soda........ “ ( Nitrogen. 
v4 Dissolved Bone-Black......! * ~ Phos. Acid. 
Muriate of Potash.......... j ** { Potash. 





i ee | Se ey Perey 

That is to say, on one plot a complete fertilizer 
would be used, contained in bag No. VI. ; on an- 
other, the same, without nitrogen (bag V.) ; from a 
third, potash would be omitted; while on others, 
the ingredients would be applied each by itself. 
Nitrate of soda is chosen as the best single mate- 
rial, except, possibly, sulphate of ammonia which 
could be used also, to test the specific effect of 
nitrogen ; and because nitrate of soda, like sul- 
phate of ammonia, is a thing that our farmers 
ought to become better acquainted with. For 
phosphoric acid (soluble), dissolved bone-black, 
and for potash, the ‘‘ muriate’’ is selected, as these 
are among the cheapest and best forms in which 
the respective ingredients can be bought. 

The seven bags of Set A, for one-tenth of an 
acre each, will, with one other fertilizer, and two 
unmuanured plots, sufficeforanacre. For the other 
fertilizer, I would suggest yard-manure, unless 
“Extra” No. XIII., nitrogen and potash, with no 
phosphoric acid, can be bought. This would have 
been put in Set A but for the cost. Set A, with 
No. XIIL., makes the same series as is recommended 
by Wolff “‘ as a test, both of the needs of the soil, 
and of the hight to which the yield at harvest can 
be raised, under existing conditions.” He says: 

“Tt is of the greatest importance to the farmer to find 
out which of the more important ingredients of plant- 
food his soil, in its actual condition, fails to supply in 





[*See page 129, for list of fertilizers, cost, etc. Detail- 
ed explanations of points farmers will want to know 
about, with directions for making the experiments, will 
accompany each lot sent out.—Eb.] 











sufficient quantity for the production of the largest pos- 
sible crops, and which, when directly added, would 
therefore exercise an especially favorable and profitable 
influence.—This can be done, practically, only by prop- 
erly conducted fertilizing experiments.....The trials 
should be made on land which is exhausted, in the agri- 
cultural sense of the word, and would, in ordinary prac- 
tice, have been again dressed with stable-manure.,”’ 

In addition to the regular set, it would be well 
to try several ‘extras,’ particularly Peruvian 
guano and fish, and with them, other fertilizing 
materials. The value of Mr. Bartholemew’s ex- 
periment, described in February, was very much 
increased by the trials with ashes, leached and dry, 
and the manures produced on the farm. 

The ‘Natural Strength” of the Soil to 
be Tested. 


The soil is not like a cistern, which we may 
pump dry, and must then fill up again before it can 
be of use. It is rather like a pond, which may be 
drained very low, but whose supply is being con- 
tinually renewed. This continual re-supply of 
plant-food is the most important feature of its 
“natural strength.’’ The natural strength of most 
of our soils suffices only for very small crops. The 
crop can not rise above the level of the lowest in- 
gredient in the food supply. The proper use of 
commercial fertilizers, like guano, phosphates, pot- 
ash, salts, and the like, is to fill up the gaps. In 
a soil that has a store of available plant-food, ac- 
cumulated by natural processes, or left over from 
previous manuring, the specific effect of the ex- 
perimental fertilizers will not be so clearly marked, 
and we shall nct be able to tell so well what we 
may expect from it. 
2.—Experiments to ‘Test Especially the 

Action of Fertilizers, 


Some may wish an answer to such a question as 
this: ‘‘ Of the different fertilizers to be had in the 
markets, what ones, if any, can. I use to advantage, 
and which will be most profitable?” For this pur- 
pose, Set A entire, or Nos. 1., IL., IfI., and VIL, 
separately, any of the extras, and other articles 
can be used. But where calculations in dollars 
and cents are wanted, the utmost care should be 
taken to make the experiments accurate. 

I wish to call especial attention to nitrate of 
soda, Peruvian guano, fish, bone, and potash salts. 
Nitrate of soda furnishes nitrogen, about 16 per 
cent, in form ready for immediate use by the 
plant. It is excellent for a top-dressing for grass 
and grain, especially in spring to bring up back- 
ward winter wheat, or enccurage the growth of 
grass on pastures, meadows, and lawns, It is used 
in immense quantities in Europe. A gentleman 
whom I happen to know as one of the best farmers 
in Germany, says that he considers it ‘‘a sin to 
try to grow oats without nitrate of soda,’’ Sul- 
phate of ammonia is similar in action to nitrate of 
soda, and less exposed to loss by leaching out of the 
soil, but, on the whole, I think no better, if as 
good, in its practical effects. 

Peruvian guanos, as now sold, taking into account 
composition, quality, and price, are the cheapest 
class of fertilizers in the market, There are differ- 
ent grades, furnishing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, in varying proportions, and adapted to 
the varying wants of different soils and crops. Fish 
rivals guano in cheapness of nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, and, when rightly prepared, is often 
preferable to anything else. I hope that numbers 
of experimenters will try Peruvian guano and fish. 

* Fertilizers for Special Crops. 

Hundreds of farmers near cities and villages, 
grow potatoes, onions, and other vegetables, for 
market. Very often the addition of some special 
fertilizer, like potash salts, to the other manures 
used, will increase the crops wonderfully. A gen- 
tleman recently told me of a case in point from his 
own experience. A near neighbor and himself were 
raising onions last season on similar soil. Each 
one of them treated his crops in the same way, ex- 
cept that he used sulphate of potash, his neighbor 
did not, and he got several hundred bushels more 
of onions on the same area. A few dollars in- 
vested in the potash salts, increased the market 
value of his onion crop by $200 or $300. Cases like 
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this are very common with potatoes and other vege- 
tables. {[ would recommend experiments on such 
crops With potash salts, either with Sulphate of 
Potash, (Ia); ““Muriate,” (I); and Kainit, (Id), side by 
side, to test the action of each, or with the Sulphate 
alone. Similar experiments will often be useful on 
grass, grain, corn, and clover. For these the 
«Muriate ” (I) may do as well as the Sulphate, (Ia), 
and is cheaper. In like manner, bone, raw and 
superphosphated, Nos. VIII. and IX., can be tried 
wherever the farmer may desire. 

These experiments, whose object is more to test 
the fertilizers than the soil, may be made on soils 
in better condition than would be appropriate for 
those of the first class for testing the soils. But it 
must be borne in mind that in no experiment will 
the first year’s crop tell the whole story; that the af- 
ter effects are important; that the crops cf succeed- 
ing years will have something to say, and perhaps 
something different. Indeed, this is true of all 
the experiments, and to make them complete they 
should be continued through a series of years and 
crops. At the same time, a good deal may be 
learned from the first season’s results, and I think 
those who do them rightly, will be more ready for 
the repetitions than they were for the first trials. 


Experiments for Obtaining Wore General 
Information. 


The inferences from field experiments are of 
general value in proportion as the questions are 
specific, the plans appropriate, and the trials made 
under known and specified conditions, in varying 
circumstances, with different crops, and through 
series of years. To the large amount of useful in- 
formation obtained from field experiments, a great 
deal more can be added. For instance, corn is one 
of our most important crops, and is becoming more 
and more so in Eastern and Southern States. But 
farmers, in those States, must depend largely upon 
artificial fertilizers for growing corn. What ma- 
terials and mixtures can they best use? It is, of 
course, foolish to talk of prescriptions to fit all 
cases, but nobody knows now just what will be 
best for any case. The fact is, that the knowledge 
we have of the feeding capacities of corn, its power 
to obtain its food from soil and air, how different 
fertilizers and other circumstances affect it, knowl- 
edge of the definite sort that comes from accurate 
experimenting, is extremely limited. But by a 
series of experiments carried out in a number of 
places, with uniform manuring, seed, and tillage, 
and accurate descriptions of soil, weather, and 
other conditions, we might learn a good deal that 
would be valuable. Take, for instance, as the 
main question, the nitrogen supply; how much 
capacity corn has to get it from the soil, and how it 
will best be supplied in manures. We might use 
(1,) the fertilizers of Set A, which would give 
a test of the soil, and to’some extent of the fertil- 
izers also. Then (2,) to test the effects of nitrogen 
alone in different combinations, apply, along side of 
I, Nitrate of Soda, Ia, Sulphate of Ammonia, and Id, 
Dried Blood. To test the action of nitrogen with 
other fertilizers, we could start with the mineral ma- 
nures, V, (phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid lime, and 
potash) as a basis; and (8) try the effect of varying 
qualities of nitrogen by adding to these nitrate of so- 
da, at the rate of 100 Ibs., 200 Ibs., and 400 Ibs., per 
acre, on successive plots; and (4,) the effects of ni- 
trogen in different combinations by adding sulphate 
of ammonia, and dried blood on others ; and using 
Peruvian guano,and fish, each with potash salts, and 
finally stable-manure on still other plots. This 
would make, with three unmanured plots, say 
twenty in all, for which the fertilizers might cost 
as many dollars, an experiment but little more dif- 
ficult or costly than farmers often make, and one 
that educational institutions and public-spirited in- 
dividuals might unite with most valuable results. 
Of course similar plans could be devised for other 
crops, as is being done to considerable extent of 
late by the European Experiment Stations. 

I make this proposal with the more assurance, 
because several professors and farm superintend- 
ents in our agricultural colleges, and public- 
spirited farmers, have expressed to me their desire 
to co-operate in such experiments. It was, indeed, 





through the solicitation of one of the institutions 
referred to,that I was led to bestow especial thought 
to the subject. I should be pleased to correspond 
with any who may be interested to join in such an 
enterprise. W. O. ATWATER, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 
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Plants May Thrive on a Meat Diet. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY, 
—<—— 


After it was ascertained that Sundews and Venus’ 
Fly-traps digested insects as well as caught them, it 
was still a question if it did them any good. We 
ourselves see no difference between supplying com- 
bined nitrogen to the roots in the form of manure, 
and to the leaves of such as are capable of imbibing 
it, in the form of fresh animal matter. And we 
could never be brought to believe that such peculiar 
organs and peculiar actions went for nothing, or 
served no purpose useful to the plant itself. Such 
an idea would, to our thinking, border on the athe- 
istical. But some very good people were free to 
express such an opinion ; and some made what they 
called experiments or observations; from which 
they concluded that such plants fed with insects, 
or with bits of meat, or allowed to help themselves 
to the former, were no more vigorous than those 
from which every thing of this sort was excluded. 

Now Mr. Darwin’s son, Francis, has put this to 
the test by careful and decisive experiments. At 
the beginning of summer, he put 200 plants of com- 
mon 'Rouud-leaved Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) 
into wet moss on soup plates,divided each plate into 
two halves by a partition, fed the leaves of the one- 
half évery few days with little bits of meat ; left 
those of the other half without any, and, covering 
all with gauze, prevented them indulging in the 
capture of insects. Before long it was clear that 
the fed plants were profiting by their meat diet, 
That is, they were perceptibly more vigorous in 
growth and of a better color ; and in time they pro- 
duced more flower-stems, and larger ones, as well 
as more leaves. And, what is still more decisive, 
they bore a larger crop of seeds, and heavier seeds. 
The exact result as to the crop is recorded in the 
following table, where the numbers and weights 
are put into the form of percentage. The first 
column of figures is from the starved; the second 
from the fed plants : 





Total number of flower-stems....... 


Sum of the weights of these......... 100 
Total weight of these...........-... 100 231.9 
Total number of pods produced..... 100 194.4 
Average number of seed per pod.... 100 122.7 
Average weight per seed... ... Cees. ae 157.3 
Total calculated number of seeds 

PROMNUOC Soe css isaadeccacecane 100 : 241.5 
Total weight of sceds produced..... 100 : 987.7 


As it is to the seed that assimilated nitrogen 
mainly and finally goes, being ‘‘ put where it will 
do most good,” these last figures are most signifi- 
cant; and the bearings of these facts upon vege- 
table physiology are noteworthy. Anyhow, it is 
clear that such plants do not catch flies for naught, 
or out of mere naughtiness. 

+ 0 


Those Important Farm Experiments. 
a oe 

Every farmer, who possibly can, should take a 
hand in the important experiments announced last 
month, and further described: now, on page 130. 
They may be worth hundreds of dollars hereafter 
to every one who tries them, The actual outlay 
need not be over $7 for fertilizers, with a trifle 
more for freight, while a considerable proportion 
of this, if not the whole, or more than the whole, 
will be quite likely to be returned the present year, by 
increase of crops on the experimentalacre. Let us 
re-state the proposal here as plainly as may be : 

Naturally poor soils, and those which have been 
cultivated or worn, have lost one or more elements 
of fertility. We can not see what is missing, and 
an analysis of the soil will not. inform us definitely. 
It is now pretty generally agreed that the lacking 
element is one, or more, of the following ; Porass, 





or NITROGEN, or PHosPHORIC Acrb, or LIME, or, 
perhaps, SULPHURIC AcrD. One soil or crop differs 
from another in what it lacks. Barn-yard manure 
supplies al] the elements. So do some of the com- 
pound manufactured fertilizers; but there is sel- 
dom endugh yard-manure on any farm for its neces- 
sities or its best profits—-We may buy a compound 
fertilizer, having equal parts (in cost) of four of the 
important elements; yet if only one of these is 
needed by the soil, we throw away $3 out of every 
$4 paid, besides the labor and cost of handling. 
Millions of dollars have been lost by our farmers 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR.—(See page 182.) 


in this way ; millions more by buying and using 

fertilizers that, however good of their kind, did not 

happen to contain just the element wanted, and 

other millions by not getting the article paid for. 
THE KEMEDY. 

The plan, in brief, is this: The farmer selects an 
acre of land as nearly as possible like the rest of 
his soil. This is to be laid out in ten long plots. 
Upon some of these plots are to be applied certain 
single fertilizers ; on others, two of them or three 
of them together. Two or three plots among the 
others are to have no fertilizers applied. Now, 
across these plots are planted, or sown, strips of 
corn, potatoes, grain, etc., the crops most raised 
by the experimenter, and, therefore, most desirable 
to have tested. 

It will at once be seen that by watching these 
crops where they cross the various fertilizers, we 
will get a direct answer as to what TuaT soil needs 
for each crop put upon it. For example, if the 
corn on the potashed plot is just as good as on the 
plot having potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen, 
we shall know that it is a great waste of money to 
buy costly phosphates and nitrates for such a soil 
and such a crop. If any one or two fertilizers 
show a good profit in their use, as some of them 
doubtless will, we shall know what to use next 
year and thereafter on a larger scale. 

The great advantages of the scheme, as pro- 
posed, are these: Ist. The fertilizers sent out are 
all to be tested for quality, purity, percentage 
of each element, etc., by Prof. ATWATER.—2d. 
They are to each be weighed, and sent in separate 
bags, ready to be used on a tenth of an acre—a 
plot 16 rods by 1 rod, or otherwise. 3d. The fer- 
tilizers will be supplied at a price just to cover cost 
of preparation, bags, etc. No one is to make any- 
thing out of it. (This Journal will make a loss in 
trouble, etc., but a gain in the general information 
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that will thus.be gathered by its readers it the the | hall, parlor, kitchen, pantry, and tothe ete. [We 
public. )}—4th. Pamphlets prepared by Prof. At- 
WATER will be sent with each parcel, giving full 
and specific directions for making the experiments, 
and ascertaining the results.—Finally: as before 
stated, this project carries an ‘‘ Agricultural Experi- 


Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION. 


ment Station’ to each farm where these experi- 
ments are tried, and supplies to the owner the 
information he wants, at small cost, if any—per- 
haps a profit. Neighboring farmers having very 
similar soils will also be benefited. 
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A Cottage, Costing $800 to $1,050. 

BY 8.°B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

This design is an enlargement of the small cot- 
tage described on page 92 (last month), and the two 
plans and their descriptions should be read to- 
gether, to best understand them. The arrangements 
are very complete in convenience, appearance, and 
economy..... 
and style are simple. 
Porch, Bay-Window, and other projections. The 
details of finish are of neat design, and in harmony, 
giving an agreeable expression of taste and refine- 
ment—features especially pleasing in cottage archi- 
tecture..... Cellar, (fig. 2, placed for conveni- 
ence on page 131).—Hight in clear, 64 feet. 
It is under the main building only; has two 





windows, and stairs leading to the first story. It | 


contains 378 feet area, giving abundant room for all 
ordinary requirements.... First Story, (fig. 3). 
—Hight of ceiling, 9 feet. The best use is made of 
the space, by having but few divisions, leaving the 
rooms of good size. The Hall is small, but is con- 
veniently arranged to answer all necessary purposes. 
It is entered from the front porch, and cemmuni- 
cates directly with the parlor and dining-room, 
and by the main stairs with the second story. There 
is sufficient room for a hat-rack at the right of the 
froat door. The Parlor is of fair size, and the large 
bay-window adds materially toits area and cheer- 
fulness. With very little expense in furniture, this 
apartment may be made pleasant and cosy. The 
Dining-Living-Room extends the whole width of the 
house, with a window at each end. It is con- 
veniently arranged, with doors opening from the 








Exterior, (fig. 1).—The outlines | 
The front is enlivened by the | 








suppose this room is to be warmed by a stove, hav- 
ing pipe entering the chimney shown in the parlor 
only. The arrangement for chimney for the kitchen 
was described last month.—Ep.] The Kitchen is 
commodious and pleasant ; has three windows, un 
outside rear entrance, and adjoins the 
dining-room, pantry, and bed-room. 
The Pantry is sufficiently large and con- 
venient to answer the requirements of 
both dining-roomand kitchen. It has a 
small window,and is thoroughly shelved. 
The Bed-room opens directly from 
the kitchen. Its purpose in the partial 
erection (as shown last month) may be 
changed in the completed building here 
described, by making it an auxiliary of 
the kitchen for the coarser work ; or, 
if needed, it may still be used as a bed- 
room for help....Second Story, 
(fig. 4).—Hight of ceiling, 5 feet. There 
is a hall, two chambers, two bed- 
rooms, and two closets in this story, and 
no waste room. The Hall is just large 
enough for convenience. The Cham- 
bers are of ample dimensions, with a 
chimney between them, admitting the 
use of stoves when required....€/ome 
struction. — The Foundation for 
the main house is of broken stone, and 
mortar, showing 3 feet’ above ground, 
neatly pointed where exposed to sight: 
The Wing is supported on piers, as 
described last month. Girders, (shown 
on the cellar plan by dotted lines), sup- 
ported on strong posts, carry the central 
portions of the building. The shortness 
of the spans between bearings, allows 
very light floor beams. It is, however, 
important that the beams should be 
bridged to secure uniformity of strength, 
and prevent vibrations. The Frame 
is constructed in the usual manner 
—all the ties, girts, and headers, being 
“framedin.’? The inclosing is sufficient- 
ly indicated in the estimate. The front 
windows have semi-circular heads outside. In their 
construction the frames and sash are square, to ad- 
mit ordinary curtain fixtures on the inside. The 
circular head is outside of, and ‘‘planted”’ on the 
flat casing, or “‘ blind strip,’’ and is made perfectly 
tight by a flange of tin. The additional expense of 
such circular finish.is but trifling, compared with 
its good appearance. The side and rear windows 
have square heads, with rebated drips. Blinds are 
intended for all windows above the cellar. Ven- 
tilators are placed in each gable. The Porch has 
boxed pedestals, and columns, scroll-sawed ballus- 
ters, and circular spandrells. The inside walls and 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


ceilings are ‘‘ sand-finished ’’ on two coats of brown 
mortar. The main stairs are constructed with a 








quartet circle, and winders at the top. These win. 
ders extend beyond the hall into the ceiling of the 
dining-room, (as sketched), but do not interfere 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


with its use, or seriously injure its appearance. 
The Bay-Window is neatly arched on the inside. 
Marble mantels are put in the parlor and dining- 
room, and shelves in the chambers. The second 
story hall is lighted through the door (sash) of the 
front bed-room..... Suggestions.—This plan 
was arranged to suit a village lot 25 feet in width, 
leaving a passage-way at the side. This necessitated 
placing the wing at the rear of the main house. If 
there is more ground, the wing may be placed at 
the right of the main part, facing the road. The 
communications between the dining-room and wing, 
would still be similar tothose shown. The window 
at the right of the dining-room would be placed in 
the rear. These changes entail no extra expense, 
if determined on before commencing to build. 


Estimate, cost of materials and labor for 
main house: 

B. ards excavation, at 20 cents per yard............. $ 11.2 

5 fe 2et stone foundation, at 5 cents per “er decease oes 43.75 

2000 brick, (furnished and laid), at $12 per 1,009.....,.. 24 00 

340 ye ards plaste sring, (complete), at 25 Meee = yard. 85.00 

1126 feet of timber, at $15 per Mu.c.........ceccecere cence 16.89 


4 posts, 4x6 in. 19 feet long. 
2 plates, 4x6 in. 24 feet long. 
1 girder, 4x6 in. 21 feet long. 
22 beams, 3x6 in. 24 feet long. 


2 sills, 4x6 in, 24 feet long. |! 
2 sills, 4x6 in. 21 feet long. 
2 ties, 4x6 in. 24 feet long. | 
4 ties, 4x6 in. 21 feet long. 


250 wall tri B, OF 11C. COC 65 6ciesieie ocdocccecscssees wd 50 
162 sidin inch), at Bc. CACN........ccsccccccccecers $3.40 
Corn ee Matertals © ...0. 60. Lecce res cecnecceecee = 

at 


135 eon ak lath, at 5e. each..... Rah open Otis ig ° 
a 





8 rough planks, “at 20c. a Ae : b 
24 bunches Gingien : at Sane per bunch.. . 80. 
112 flooring, (9 iN.), Ab 25C.......... ce eeees . 28 
2 cellar windows, Reompbeis, i Se 8. 
1 bay window, (complete), at oe. hep panes isnnstonadcos P 
5 plain windows, Sart aed SEB sn absssccceccsces 60. 
Stairs, Coomplete), 92): 12 haedg “coi lete), $96... 136,00 
Mantels. $ Porch, $30; Ma .. § > pee 19.91 
Nails, $9; painting, $50; Carting, $12... 20022000. 71.00 
Carpenter's labor, (not Be mem ee 80.00 
Total cost of main house. ..........cccecccccsoccces $800.00 
Add last month's estimate for wing...............+ 250.00 
Total for whole complete............seeeseessreees $1,050.00 
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The Duchess of Hillhurst $rd. 
iad ae 
Another notable Duchess has made her mark in 
the world; and itis one of American lineage and 
birth. This is Duchess of Hillhurst 3rd, a Short- 
horn heifer owned by Mr. Loder, of England, but 
bred by Mr. Cochrane, of Hillhurst, Canada, and 








—a rich red—the outline is a tracing of the original, 
and represents the form of the heifer with exact- 
ness. The sire of the heiferis Dake of Hillhurst 
2nd, a descendant of the Hillhurst herd, owned by 
Mr. Cochrane of Canada. The branch of the Duch- 
ess family, to which this animal belongs, is much 
more vigorous and productive than the pure Duch- 
esses, and is, in fact, the only offshoot of the family 





horses, to be kept on hand even in times of peace, 
and in war the consumption is very great. Every 
few years, European journals are alarmed at the 
scarcity of horses, and just now the English people 
are anxiously asking where a supply could be pro- 
cured for their cavalry, in case of war. In this 
event there would certainly be a demand for our 
animals, larger than we could supply, and in any 
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SHORTHORN HEIFER, 


purchased by her present owner at a recent sale of 
imported stock in England, for 4,100 guineas, or 
:$21.525—a remarkable price for so young an animal, 
scarcely more than a calf. It is possible that 
she, as an article of merchandise, is worth all she 
brought. Breeding animals are not to be justly val- 
ued by the price of beef or of milk, and if one of her 
progeny should turn out to be as valuable a breeder 
as one of her related race, the Duke of Airdrie, 
which has the deserved reputation of being the 
parent of more valuable animals than any other 
bull, and by far the best Shorthorn bull ever seen 
in America, the price may well be considered as 
moderate, even in these depressed times. This 
animal has been universally accepted as a model 
Shorthorn, and certainly no one can refuse to admit, 
at first sight, that she possesses, in perfection, all 
the beauties of this fine race. Her form and fea- 
tures are perfect, and are admirably represented in 
the colored print from which the engraving was 
made. This print is given in an extra sheet by the 
“‘London Agricultural Gazette,” a journal which 
has done good service to the Shorthorn interest, in 
steadily opposing the delusive style of picturing 
animals, which has, unfortunately, become so popu- 
lar, both in this country and in England. While 
our engraving can not give the color of the animal 





which continues to increase in number. 
nately this Airdrie branch has been almost entirely 
lopped off from this side of the Atlantic, so that 
but one pure descendant of this important family, 
and that as yet unproductive, remains in America, 





The Exportation of Horses. 

Several hundred head of horses were sent to 
Europe last year, and recently a number were 
shipped through the agency of Mr. Stoddard, of 626 
Greenwich 8t., New York. This, we believe, is the 
first shipment from New York, and is the beginning 
of an important business which must grow to large 
proportions in the course of time. 


poses, and for road uses. For this we have to 
thank the breeders of trotting horses, who have, 
during many years of careful improvement and 
training, supplied the country with a most useful 
class of animals. The racing horses of Europe can 
not compete with our trotters, either for the road 
or for the purposes of war, and now that the value 
of our horses has been discovered, we look for a 
permanent market for them in Europe. The fre- 
quent European wars call for a large supply of 





Unfortu- | 
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DUCHESS OF HILLHURST  38nrpD.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


case it is probable that all of our surplus stock will 
find ready and profitable sale in foreign countries. 

In view of these circumstances, it would be well 
for us to consider how we can improve our stock, 
so that farmers may be able to take a share of this 
business. It has been too frequently the case that 
farmers have not only begrudged the cost of the 
services of a good sire, but they have also reserved 
for breeding only the poorest of their mares, lest 
the better ones might be forced to lose a few weeks 
work in the spring. Spavined, wind-broken, worn- 
out mares, have been used for breeding, until a vast 
number of horses are constitutionally prone to 
disease, and are of little value from their birth. It 


| costs no more to raise a good colt than a poor one, 


We haveaclass | 
of horses that are admirably fitted for cavalry pur- | 


and if farmers would keep a good brood mare or 
two, and would secure good sires, a mare might be 
made as profitable in her increase as two good dairy 
cows, without considering the value of her work, 
which, at the least, will pay for her feed. It is an 
established fact, although it may seem at first sight 
to be an anomalous one, that the more we sub- 
stitute railroads and steam-engines for horse-power, 
the greater demand we create for the services of 
horses. . Horse-power is, after all, only a feeder for 
steam-power, and the more steam-power we use, 
the more horse-power we shall need to supply it. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 27. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 





Corn and Cob Mezx!. 


Weill do I remember, as a youngster of nine to 
eleven,how I delighted to be perched upon Old Gray, 
between and upon sundry bags of corn and rye, 
or wheat, and started off for the mill. I could fish 
until the grist was ground, and no boy ever had, 
in his own view, a choicer lot of lines and hooks. 
The country mill of to-day is much like that of my 
boyhood ; the miller is just as chatty, and just as 
dusty, and the farmers just as stupidly bring their 
corn on the ear. I had supposed that the custom 
was dying out; but no—hundreds of thousands of 
bushels are ground every year, and are likely to be. 
I asked the miller, ‘‘ How is it that you grind corn 
on the ear? Do the farmers really think the cob is 
worth anything as feed? ’’—‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ they 
know it isnot. I grind thousands of bushels, because 
they bring it here, but they never buy any, if there 
is any other feed they can buy.’’—‘' What is their 
notion ? ’”—‘‘ They know that there is not as much 
good in a hundred bushels of cobs as ina pint of 
meal, and they have the cobs ground from sheer 
laziness.’’—That reason never occurred to me be- 
fore. We use no power shellers in this part of the 
country, and it is no small job to shell by hand. 
The fact that the cattle and horses eat the cob meal, 
is patent ; that it does them no good, is not so clear, 
Indolence catches at the idea that they would not 
eat it were there not some good in it, and so, as it 
is much easier, and as it has been customary to 
grind cob and corn together, the mills are made to 
do it, and the millers really forced, against their 
own good sense, and against their will, to grind 
them. I have no doubt it is true that corn and cob- 
meal fed pure—that is, simply ‘‘ wet up,’’—is less 
likely to do harm than pure Indian meal; but fed 
as it ought to be, it is certainly less likely to do 
good—which is more important. I think Indian 
meal never ought to be fed to cows, or any rumi- 
nants, unless in the form of a thin gruel, which farm- 
ers call “‘slops,’? or upon cut hay, straw, or chaff. 
Now rye straw is somewhat nutritious, and really 
of some benefit to the beasts, whereas the digestion 
of corn-cobs, which the animals are forced to go 
through with, is a tax upon their systems that 
results only in harm, except in so far as the 
mechanical distension of the stomach offers a 
similar advantage to that secured by feeding meal 

upon straw or hay. I saw at the mill a very 


Light and Handy Bag-Holder. 


It was made of a crooked branch, Y shaped, into 
which three or four sharp hooks were driven on the 
inner side, to hold the top of the bag; the whole 
being supported upon three straight light legs. 
Almost any old orchard will furnish branches out 
of which similar pieces of wood might be cut and 
shaped. Such things are very handy, now and 
then, and upon large farms it is well enough to 
have a plenty of them, but on such a farm as mine 
they are in the way. I have “‘tinkered up’’ many 
a handy contrivance, which never was used half a 
dozen times, and which, for years, was either under 
foot, or taking up valuable space scmewhere, until 
it was made into kindling-wood. Two little hooks, 
set in one side of the fanning mill, to hang the 
edge of the bag on, is the most convenient bag- 
holder for people who need one s0 little as we do, 


Stealing Poultry—Marking. 


Nothing is more exasperating than the loss by 
theft of one’s choice poultry. We are not particu- 
larly liable to have pigs and sheep stolen, and it is 
still more rare to hear of a young “beef critter” 
being found missing from some mountain pasture. 
I can sympathize with those farmers of the South, 
who have not only poultry, but pigs, no matter 
how choice, made off with, and do not blame them 
for making no more efforts to introduce choice 
stock, especially when the well-bred stock are more 
easily caught than others. This is certainly true of 
some kinds of poultry. All the Asiatics, Dorkings, 
Plymouth Rocks, and the French fowls, are more 
easily caught than other breeds. Hamburgs, Leg- 


: | 
horns, Games, and some other kinds, are scary | 


and noisy—thus they alarm the dog and the owner. 

A friend of mine, on Long Island, has had his 
choicest Brahmas twice selected out carefully by 
thieves, breaking up his breeding pens, and putting 
him, of course, to heavy loss and much perplexity. 
It is very difficuit to trace such a theft, for only the 
owner knows his own birds, and they can not be 
described so that another person can readily recog- 
nize them—unless, indeed, by some cutting of the 
web of the toes, they may be marked. I suggested 
to him dyeing the fowls of each breeding pen. 
Some of the brilliant aniline colors, pinks, and 
purples, might be used, and no one would dare to 
take such fowls. They would not only be marked 
birds, but each single feather would be a tell-tale, 
whether dropped along the highway, or found any- 
where else, on or off the fowl. So obvious would 
be the danger, that no thief would be bold enough 
to take the risk. These dyes are perfectly inno- 
cent, easily applied, and can not be removed until 
the fowls moult. 


Blood and Breeding. 

Changes in form in domestic animals are brought 
about with more or less rapidity through circum- 
stances under the control of the breeder. Struc- 
ture, established by generations of careful breeding, 
with certain objects in view, is characteristic of any 
fixed breed or type of animals. The moment the sur- 
roundings change, and the system of breeding, (that 
is, selection of breeding animals), which has formed 
or maintained certain structural peculiarities, is 
given up, the progeny change back (revert) or take 
on changes adapted to their new conditions of life. 
An interesting, though by no means unusual or 
surprising fact, has lately been brought to my 
notice, showing how rapidly this return to the 
feral, or wild condition, changes structure. A gen- 
tleman of this vicinity sent to Virginia a pair of 
carefully bred Berkshires, with remarkably short 
faces, and otherwise of approved shapes—broad 
and level, with well developed hams and shoulders ; 
low set, with small offal, fine-haired, ete. The 


progeny of this excellent pair have since been bred * 


together, a portion of them being kept confined, 
the others allowed to run at large in the woods, and 
take their chances with the “‘ Razor-backs”’ to the 
“manner born.”’ The result is,that those bred in con- 
finement, and, so to speak, Zuxrury, have still short 
faces, and other characteristics of well-bred Berk- 
shires; while the others of the later generations, 
though just as pure as to blood, have changed 
greatly ; fallen off in size somewhat, have straight- 
er and longer snouts, are getting slab-sided, and 
gradually approximating the half-wild type. 

Another fact seems to be proved, which rather 
surprised me, and yet should not. It is, that even 
these partly reverted Berkshires do not hold their 
own in the woods with the natives. That they are 
not so prolific, and do not make so much pork, and 
even the pork is not superior, unless the pigs are 
taken up and fed a little while before killing. 

The delicacy of Virginia mast-fed hams is well 
known ; their excellence arises from two or three 
distinct causes. One of these is the health of the 
pigs; another is the fact that, during much of the 
year, it is, “‘root, hog, or die !’? and then, when the 
woods are full of chestnuts, chinquapins, acorns, 
and other mast, they pick up a living very easily, 
and fatten up a little—enough to make their flesh 
juicy and tender before killing time; and another 
cause, undoubtedly, is that this food is sweet, 
wholesome, and both it and they far removed from 
their ordure. If it be really true that for this wild 
life, the native hog is the most economical pro- 
ducer of pork, and that the pork is of the best 
quality, it is time that we knew it, and it would 
pay somebody to undertake the demonstration. 


Pigs in the California Drouth. 

An old friend, for some years 2 resident of Santa 
Barbara Co., Cal., writes me, that before the close 
of the terrible drouth, which for more than a year 
afflicted that region, most of his pigs had suc- 
cumbed, the few which survived were valued, of 
course, for the particular quality of being able to 
live on ‘faith and a promise,” without much, if 





any, more substantial provender. My friend wishes 
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to know which breed of swine will thrive best on 
this diet. What kind of pigs live on the least food 

and on coarse food. I believe that, as a rule, the 
wild, or half-wild pigs can bear hunger best, yet 
when they get a chance, they eat voraciously, but 
do not fatten. The most improved breeds, the 
small Yorkshires, for instance, live on the least 
amount of food, and if they get a surplus—that ig 

more than enough to sustain life—they lay it up 
against a hungry day, in the form of fat, so that, 
other things being equal, it seems clear that such 
pigs will prove the most economical where long 
drouths are to be guarded against. The small 
Yorkshires, and the best strains of Essex pigs, 
are always fat with the commonest feeding and 
care; hence, always prepared fora drouth. I do 
not believe the “‘ Landpikes” would stand starva- 
tion commons half so long, and am sure that the 
half-bred, or half improved cross-bred breeds, like 
Chester-Whites, Durocs, Poland-Chinas, would not, 
for they require more food, and are neither accus- 
tomed to occasional protracted abstinence, nor will 
they keep fat upon ordinary non-fattening food, 

Irish Butter. 

Our village doctor was for many years a surgeon 
in the navy, and he tells me that all navy men, and 
officers of the merchant service also, who have 
occasion to lay in stores for use in hot latitudes, 
select Irish butter, and that this, bought with only 
the ordinary judgment of the mess caterer, will 
keep sweet and flavorous: around the world. The 
best butter they can buy in the Philadelphia market, 
will keep but a little while at sea, while the dollar- 
a-pound butter of the famous Jersey dairies, will 
hardly keep sweet ten days in warm weather. We 
have enough Irish dairymaids in this country to test 
the matter pretty thoroughly, and find out if it is 
in the making, in the grass, or in the kine. The 
cream of different breeds of cows makes butter, 
which varies in keeping quality, as much as it does 
in color—and I am by no means sure that the paler 
kinds of butter do not uniformly prove of the best 
keeping qualities. There is, in my mind, a great. 
distinction between pale butter and butter which 
has lost its color. The cream of a pure Jersey, or 
even Guernsey, herd, may be ‘‘whipped to death ” in 
the churning, and the butter “come” colorless and 
sickly-looking—whereas the same cream, properly 
churned,might produce beautiful yellow butter. The 
pale tint is certainly not the natural color of the 
butter. The best keeping butter in the New York 
market, has more or less color, according to the 
time of the year, but it has a fair color, and is never, 
perhaps, very pale. I would not say that the paler 
butter is, the longer it is likely to keep, but I think 
that the highest colored butter, whether the color 
be natural or artificial, is not nearly so likely to 
keep as well as the paler kinds. No doubt salt has 
much to do with the keeping of butter, and our 
dairy people can not be too careful in this respect. 
It is perhaps a question whether the purest salt is 
the best. Certainly an ounce of saltpeter to the 
pound of salt, ground together, and used just as 
pure salt would be, not only has no bad effect, but 
undoubtedly imparts a keeping quality superior to 
pure salt, [which we do not admit.—Ep.] Sugar 
is a well known and powerful antiseptic, and has: 
been used for keeping butter with good effect, the 
quantity being not sufficient to impart perceptible 
flavor, say one or two ounces to the pound of salt. 
I find that packers of summer butter, which is in- 
tended for winter use, put about one ounce of salt 
to the pound of butter. We never salt so heavily 
in making for our Own use, as we do not enjoy 
butter made with more than half the above 
named quantity. Last summer we employed 


An Irish Dairymaid, 
at least a young woman newly-arrived, who had 
been bred to the work of the cow-byre and dairy. 
She made excellent butter, following the usual 
course, except that she.worked the butter only 
once, first working out the buttermilk, washing a 
little, and then working in what she called dissolved 
salt—that is, fine salt mingled with water, which of 
course dissolved a good part of it. This salt and 
brine was, to a great extent, taken up by the but- 
ter, and the water, subsequently, but during the 
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same operation, worked out. We usually work out 
the buttermilk, salt, and after eight to twelve 
hours, work again, and thoroughly. Her butter 
was excellent, and kept well—rather better,perhaps, 
than if it had been worked twice in the usual way ; 
for there is such danger of breaking the butter 
globules, that it is better to err on the side of 
hardly working enough, than to work it too much. 
It takes considerable hard work to make the butter 
appear greasy, from the broken butter globules ; 
yet, doubtless, a few globules break very easily in 
the operation. We all know that greasy butter will 
not stay sweet ; hence, the problem is, to remove 
the buttermilk, with the least possible working. 

It is only a few days ago, that a gentleman who 
used to live at Antigua, in the West Indies, was at 
my desk, on some business, and stated that the 
best butter ever received in those hot ports was 
Irish butter ; that it was never, in his experience, 
other than sweet, and excellent, and that after a 
firkin was opened, it kept until it was consumed. 





—— 


Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 14. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
“* Harris on the Pig,” ete. 
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I anticipate great things from Prof. Atwater’s 
Farm Experiments. That was a grand idea, put- 
ting up small packages of different manures of 
known composition, and letting farmers try them 
on different soils and on different crops. I hope 
the good work will be continued, with such changes 
as experience shall show to be necessary. And I 
hope in all cases one or two plots will be left with- 
out manure of any kind. [Of course the writer did 
not know of our plan for Experiment Stations all 
over the country, given last month on p. 86.—EpD.] 

Indian corn has long been, to me, one of the 
mysteries of our agriculture. It is a grand crop. 
In chemical composition, Indian corn and wheat 
closely resemble each other. And yet, on a great 
variety of soils, without manure, one acre of Indian 
corn will yield double the amount of produce as 
an adjoining acre sown with wheat. In other 
words, it is as easy to grow 30 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre, as 15 bushels of wheat per acre. 

I think the rule would hold good on a great 
many farms in this section. It is due probably in 
some degree to the fact that Indian corn grows 
later in the season, and during very hot weather. It 
takes up from the soil, and evaporates through its 
leaves, an immense amount of water, and conse- 
quently is able to take up a much larger quantity 
of nitrogen from the soil. If land, in good condi- 
tion for wheat, with season favorable, produces 
15 bushels of wheat per acre, I think the reason it 
does not produce 20 or 25 or 30 bushels, is due toa 
lack of available nitrogen in the soil, and possibly 
to a deficiency of available phosphoric acid. There 
is enough of it in the soil, but the wheat is not able 
to take it up—while the corn is. 

“A bushel of corn and stalk,’’ said the Doctor, 
“contains about #-lb. of phosphoric acid, and a 
bushel of wheat and straw about the same amount. 
And we shall not be far wrong in assuming that a 
bushel of wheat and straw contains 1% Ib. of nitro- 
gen, anda bushelof corn and stover about the same. 
Why agiven piece of land that will only grow, with- 
out manure, 15 bushels of wheat, will grow 30 
bushels of corn, is a question that, at present, can 
not be answered. You need more experiments, 
and Prof. Atwater is entitled to great credit for 
what he is doing in this direction.” 

‘¢ All of which,” said the Deacon, ironically, ‘is 
wonderfully interesting. Assume, for the time be- 
ing, that the reason is because the corn, growing in 
warmer weather, and perspiring freely, can drink @ 
much larger quantity of water. If itsucks up twice 
the water from the soil, it would get twice the 
amount of phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash. 
This is easy enough to understand, and you may as 
well take it for granted and go on with your story.” 

‘Very well,’’ said I, ‘then it follows that (1) if 
corn and wheat brought the same price, corn would 
be a much more profitable crop for the ‘ chemical 





farmer,’ than wheat. The wheat might leave more 
than half the ‘ chemicals’ in the ground, while corn 
might take up two-thirds or more of them. (2). It 
follows, too, that land may be much more rapidly 
and completely impoverished by growing corn, than 
by growing wheat, but (8), on the other hand, if the 
crop is fed out on the farm, corn can be used to 
great advantage in developing and increasing the 
fertility of the farm. It will gather up the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potash, ete., from very weak solu- 
tions in the land, and when the crop is fed to ani- 
mals, from 80 to 95 per cent of the valuable ingre- 
dients of plant-food will be left in the manure, and 
the manure can be used for growing crops which 
need a larger supply of plant-food in the soil, and 
which command a higher price.” 

“ That is not a bad idea,” said the Doctor. “You 
can grow corn, and, by feeding it out on the farm, 
make your land rich enough to grow good crops of 
wheat, potatoes, barley, etc. All these crops, in 
proportion to the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash that they contain, usually bring a higher 
price than corn.’”’—‘‘In some parts of the West,” 
said the Deacon, ‘‘one bushel of wheat will buy 
four bushels of corn, and even here one bushel 
of wheat will buy 214 bushels of corn.” 

‘“* And yet,’’ said I, “a bushel of wheat takes no 
more plant-food out of the soil than a bushel of 
corn. Corn and clover can be grown cheaply on 
good land, simply because they can live and thrive 
on soil that does not contain sufficient available 
plant-food for profitable crops of wheat, barley,etc.” 

“The experiments published in the American 
Agriculturist for February,” said the Doctor, “ pos- 
sess unusual interest. On Mr. Birdsey’s farm, three 
of the plots dressed with nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid, produced 20 bushels of shelled corn per acre. 
On two other plots, where potash was used alone, 
and with nitrogen and phosphoric acid, the yield 
in both cases was 48 bushels peracre. It seems 
clear that the soil was deficient in potash. It con- 
tained enough available nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid to produce 48 bushels of shelled corn per acre, 
and it produced only 20 bushels simply from lack 
of potash. When this was supplied, the yield rose 
up to 48 bushels per acre.” 

‘“* But this is not by any means a maximum crop,” 
said the Deacon, ‘‘and it is curious that some of 
the plots dressed with nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, did not give a larger yield.” 

‘The reason,’’ said I, “‘seems to be this. The 
soil was really deficient in available potash. It 
takes nearly 2 lbs. of potash to produce one bushel 
of corn and stalks, cobs, etc. On Plot No. &, 581¢ 
Ibs. of potash, 17 lbs. phosphoric acid, and 10% Ibs. 
of nitrogen, were sown per acre. This dressing in- 
creased the crop 28 bushels per acre. It would 
probably have been more if more potash had been 
applied. The nitrogen and phosphoric acid could 
do no good, because there was not enough potash 
to produce a larger crop. On Plot 3, 160 Ibs. of 
potash alone was applied per acre, and the yield 
was no larger than where 53+ Ibs. were sown. There 
was nitrogen and phosphoric acid enough for only 
48 bushels per acre, and the excess of potash could 
not raise it above this point.’’ 

“This experiment,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ shows that 
while there are occasionally soils which, owing to 
peculiar treatment, such as the use of bone-dust, 
fish manure, dried blood, etc., are relatively poor in 
potash, and rich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
yet, even in this case, a large and profitable crop 
of corn can not be grown by the use of potash alone. 
We need nitrogen and phosphoric acid, in addition 
to the potash, to produce a maximumcrop. The cli- 
mate or season was probably capable of producing 
70, 75, or 80 bushels of corn per acre, and the reason 
why Plot No. 3 produced only 48 bushels was, proba- 
bly, due to a lack of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 

“In Mr. Bartholmew’s experiments,’ continued 
the Doctor, ‘‘ phosphoric acid seems to have been 
the weak link in the chain. The ‘No Manure’ 
Plot produced about 16 bushels of corn per acre ; 
plaster alone increased the yield to over 19 bushels 
peracre. Plaster and 17 lbs..phosphoric acid, in- 
creased the crop to over 33 bushels per acre; plas- 
ter and 25% Ibs. of phosphoric acid increased the 
yield to nearly 38 bushels per acre; while plaster 





and 51 lbs. of phosphoric acid increased the yield 
to over 41 bushels per acre. The reason none of 
the plots did not yield over 41 bushels per acre, is 
probably due to a deficiency of nitrogen in the soil. 
In this case, therefore, as in the other, the evidence 
all tends to show that if we want a good, profitable 
crop of corn, we must in some way furnish a liberal 
supply of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. Hen ma- 
nure and plaster gave a yield of 56% bushels shelled 
corn per acre.”’-—‘‘Good,’’ said the Deacon, “I 
always told you that hen-dung and plaster would 
beat your artificial manures.” 

“Tt is a capital manure,” said I, “‘but you can 
raise just as large crops of corn with artificials as 
with hen manure. What we want is a good supply 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid.” 

And now, how are we going to get nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid? It seems clear to my mind that 
we can not afford to pay 20 cents a Ib. for nitrogen 
to raise corn at 25 to 50 cents a bushel. Where we 
can get 75 cents a bushel, and can make good use 
of the “‘stover,” it may pay well to use artificial 
manures for corn, but even in this case I am in- 
clined to think it will be better to use the artificial 
manures on some other crop, and plant corn after- 
wards to gather up the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash that they leave in the soil. 

We can not be too often reminded that it costs 
just as much to plow, harrow, roll, mark-out, plant, 
cultivate, hoe, and cut up an acre of corn that pro- 
duces only 16 bushels, as one that produces 70 
bushels. What we want to ascertain is, how to 
produce good crops. It is all very well to tell us 
that a few pounds of phosphoric acid will increase 
the yield of corn from 16 to 41 bushels peracre, and 
that at 70 cents a bushel the application of this ma- 
nure affords a profit of $12 per acre. This is true. 
But we might better say “‘if we use the superphos- 
phate, the loss of growing corn on such land will 
not be as much by $12 per acre as if we planted the 
field without manure.”’ 

We must first ascertain how many bushels per 
acre it requires to pay expenses, interest on land, 
etc., and then, if we know how much it costs to in- 
crease the yield over and above that amount, we 
can tell whether we are making or losing. 

As far as possible, we should aim to raise corn on 
land naturally rich enough to produce a fair crop 
without manure. If we have a piece of low, rough 
land, that needs nothing but draining and cultiva- 
tion to make it rich, there is the place for corn. 
Drain this land and get a big crop of corn from it, 
and use the corn and stover to feed out and make 
manure forthe poorer, upland portions of the farm. 

On good, clean, highly cultivated land, where we 
can use the reaper and mower, it is not clear to my 
mind that corn can be grown to advantage except 
as a “‘fallow crop.” If we want to clean the land, 
or if it contains a quantity of plant-food that wheat 
or barley, or potatoes, or hay, can not utilize, we 
may plant corn with great profit. But we should 
rarely plant corn on land that is capable of produc- 
ing good wheat, barley, potatoes, roots, and hay, 
and where these crops can be sown and harvested 
to advantage, unless it is for the purpose of clean- 
ing the land, or for utilizing the plant-food which 
the higher priced crops leave in the soil. I feel 
certain, at any rate, that it will be rarely good man- 
agement to raise corn on such land, and sell it at 
ordinary prices. Wecan afford to raise clover on 
our farms, but it is seldom, indeed, that we can af- 
ford to sell it. We kad better sell timothy hay. It 
takes less from the soil, and brings a higher price. 
So it is with wheat, and barley, and potatoes. Corn 
and clover are grand crops, but unless you have 
new, rich, cheap land, you can not afford, at or- 
dinary prices, to raise them to sell. 


GaIN OF WeIcuHT In Goop Srocox.—It is one of 
the advantages of keeping good stock, that not only 
is more flesh gained for the quantity of food con- 
sumed, and a better quality of flesh produced, but 
the waste in the shape of offal-is greatly reduced. 
The Shorthorn heifer “‘Miriam,” bred by Mr. J. ° 
Stratton, which was awarded first-prize for the 
best female at the Butcher’s show at Islington, 
England, last year, weighed alive 1,868 lbs. The 
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dressed weight was 1,346 lbs., giving over 72 Ibs. 
dressed to the 100 Ibs. live weight. Perhaps there 
is no other animal than a very good Shorthorn, 
that would dress so well, and an instance so well 
authenticated as this, shows the value not only of 
the breed, but of good feeding as well. 
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A Cheap Poultry House. 
eee 
Mr. “W. A. B.,”’ Caroline Co., Md., sends the 
following description of his poultry house, suitable 
for those who need acheap building, and can do 
the greater part of the work themselves. The plan 
is given in figure 1. The center building is 10 x 10 
feet, and is 6 ft. to the eaves. The wings are each 
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Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY 


8x6x4feet. Either of the three parts may be 
built first, and the others may be added from time 
to time. No posts are used in building it. The 
sills, 3x 4 in., and 10 ft. long, are mortised and put 
together in place ; the plates, 3 x 3 in., and 10 feet 
long, are put on the sills; then eight boards are 
cut six feet long, four of them with the angle at 
the top to correspond with the pitch of the roof. 
These are nailed to the sills, and those in front and 
back nailed to the edges of those on the ends. Then 
four sticks are cut each five feet six inches long, 











the plate is raised up, a stick put under it on the sill, 
in each corner; the boards are then nailed to it, and 
the frame is raised, boarded, and battened, and it is 
strongenough. The roosts are arranged as in figure 
1; the piece, C, rests on the plates, and is held in 
place by cleats, and acts asahinge. The pieces, 
D, are secured to it, and the roosts, B, to them. 
At A isa ring 
bolt, and over 
head a hook. 
When the 
house is to be 
cleaned out, the 
roostsare raised 
and hooked up, 
and are six feet 
high, so there 
is no trouble 
working under 
them. The 
door, HF, is 6x3 
3 ft. In each wing 

there are two 

rows of uests, 
each nest 18 x 18 x 12 inches, 12 ina row, 24in each 
wing, and 48 in all ; the bottom of the lower row 
ts two feet from the ground, and under it are five 





Fig 3.—END ELEVATION. 













Fig. 2.—FRONT ELEVATION OF POULTRY 


- manufactures, and the Cashmere goat has an 





coops on each side, in each wing, twenty in all, 
(18 x 18 x 20 inches). These are closed inside with 
slats, and each one is 
independent, and enter- 
ed from the outside, as 
shown in figures 2 and 
4. The entrances to the 
nests are in*the doors, 


























as in figure 2. Figure4 |Be====e— : 
is an inside view of one = 








of the wings, showing ssqmes=seeeeeseee 
the interior arrange- io, 4— z 

ment of one side. The aati Saale 

two windowsin front, one in each wing, three doors, 
and twenty-three entrances for the fowls, will give 
sufficient ventilation, but if more is needed, small 
doors or windows, 18x18 
in., can be put above 
the plates, in the ends 
of the center building. 
The cupola is not ne- 
cessary, but it allows 
the foul air to escape ; 
it costs about a day’s 
work fora handy man, 
and is built of scraps. 
The cost is for 875 ft. of 
lumber, $14; shingles, 
laths, and strips, $16.75; 


nails, hinges, glass, 

3 Screws, and_ putty, 
HOUSE, ine Ag 

$3.75. Total, $34.50, 


for materials. The roof need not, of necessity, 
be shingled, but it will be found the cheapest 
in the end, and at the same time it looks better. 


_—_— +? 
Goat Keeping for Profit. 


The number of goats kept in the United States is 
rapidly increasing. Large flocks exist in parts of 
California and Texas, and many persons are turning 
their attention to the keeping of these animals as a 
profitable occupation 
Insome localities, goats 
are kept for their milk, 
and for this purrose 
they may be doubtless 
made still more widely 
useful. But goats can 
not be kept in large 
flocks for milking, nor 
is the flesh at present 
marketable. The profit 
from the goat can come 
only from the skin and 
the hair. A large quan- 
tity of goat skins is 
yearly imported for 
tanning, to produce 
morocco leather, and 
the hair of the common goat is valued for the plas- 
terer’s use. The Angora goat bears a fleece of 
‘mohair’? that is valuable for several different 





HOUSE. 


undergrowth of fine wool, from which the most 
costly shawls are made. By crossing with the 
Angora males, the common goat can soon be bred 
up to a point where the fleece is worth as much as 
that of the pure bred, and it is evident that if the 
largest profit is desired, the best animals should be 
kept. The goat will thrive where the poorest sheep 
would starve, and it better enjoys the rough fare 
of rough places than the sweetest pastures of grass. 

There are many rocky and half-barren localities 
that might be put to good use by being turned into 
goat pastures, and there are many better pastures, 
ill-fitted for the less hardy sheep, upon which goats 
could be successfully kept. While much hardier 
than sheep, and less subject to destruction by dogs 
and wolves, goats have yet some diseases of their 
own to contend with. Of these, foot-rot is the 
worst, and diarrhea and dysentery are sometimes 
troublesome. Of parasites, the louse is the only one 
that is seriously injurious, and this is not at all dif- 
ficult to deal with. Foot-rot, and the other ailments 
of this animal, are to be prevented, or treated, pre- 








cisely as those of the sheep; and precautions to 





Bike ee ee ————— 
avoid damp and close confinement during the kid. 
ding season, are necessary. In general, the manage- 
ment of a flock of goats differs in no material respect 
from that of a flock of sheep, the rules for feeding, 


breeding, etc., of the one, apply equally to the Other. 
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Scoops for Sowing. 


>. 





In sowing fertilizers or plaster, it is disagreeable 
to use the hands. A convenient implement for this 
purpose may be made of a piece of tin plate (a fruit 
can, which has served its first use, will furnish the 
material), cut in the shape shown 
at figure 1. This is then bent a > 

| 
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\ 
and nailed with a few tacks or |i) A 


shingle nails. A handle is then | 
inserted as shown at figure 2, and 

the scoop is complete. Various Hi 
sizes may be made, one that will 
hold a quarter of a pound, will 
sow as near as need be, 100 Ibs. 
per acre, each cast covering a 
space 16 feet long by 8 broad ; 350 of these casts 
will cover an acre, and will use nearly 90 pounds of 
material. If double this quantity is to be sown, 
and great evenness is desired, it would be best to 
use the quarter-pound scoop and sow both ways, 
The same sized scoop 
would sow 6 pecks of 
wheat per acre. In 
using these scoops, it is 
necessary to give them 
a sudden slight twist, 
just as the contents 
are thrown out; this spreads the material ina broad 
sheet which covers the space mentioned, or may be 
made to do so by alittle practice. Great skill in 
using these may be gained by practising with a 
pailful of sand, dry ashes, or lime, upon plowed 
ground. The sown material is then easily seen. 


oe ‘ 
A Road Leveler. 


ate. > 

We recently saw a machine in use to level some 
ground that had been graded down, which operated 
very effectively, and would serve a good purpose in’ 
sravothing roads. As this work will soon be neces- 
sary, we give an engraving and description of this 
implement. It consists of a frame of 3x6 inch 









amit 
around a circular piece of board, : | 
















Fig. 1.—7m, 





Fig. 2.—scoop. 


| hard-wood timber, made as shown in the engrav- 


ing, with the ends rounded, so that it will slide 
over the ground easily. Near the center, the 
scraper is pivoted on two one-inch iron bolts. The 
scraper is made of a plank, a foot or more in width, 
with a slightly curved steel edge, bolted in the 
front. It is connected with the frame by two side- 
pieces of hard-wood plank, strongly bolted to it, 
as seen in the illustration. A pair of plow-handles 





The machine 
is drawn by an ordinary clevis, fixed to the front 


is fixed to the back of the scraper. 


bar, and a short chain. It should be about 10 feet 
long, and 6 feet wide, to be used with a pair of 
stout horses or a yoke of oxen. 
—— 
° A Cheap Drain. 
—_— 

Where neither tiles nor stones can be easily pro- 
cured, a good, useful drain may be made of hem- 
lock lumber. In soil always wet, such as swampy 
meadows, or where springs abound, hemlock will 
Jast many years, The drain, of which the engrav- 
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ing shows a section, is made of pieces of 2x4 
scantling, and boards 7 inches wide. This gives a 
water space of 4x5if the scantlings are set upon 
edge, and 2x4 if they | 
are laid flat and the Wy 
boards overlap an inch 
anda half. The water- 
way may be made larger 7/77, 
by hollowing a channel 7////7as eh, 
in the bottom. When /77 

stones can be procured, 7/7 

this drain is still to be 
recommended, because 
the stones can be placed 
above the boards, as shown in the illustration, and 
a permanent bottom is thus provided for the stones. 
When a large volume of water is escaping, both the 
upper and lower drains will be in action, and other- 
wise only the lower one. Should one of the drains be 
stopped, an outlet will be found through the other. 


SECTION OF DRAIN, 
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Aids in Fence Building. 


One man, alone, finds it a difficult job to build a 
board fence, inasmuch as one pair of hands can not 
readily hold both ends of a twelye-foot board, and 

= nail one end at the same time. 

By using the hooks shown in the 

accompanying engraving, this 

work may be easily done by one 
person. In the figure is shown 

a hook and guard for holding the 

end of the board that comes next 

to the finished panel. It is so 
made that, when hung upon the 
top of the fence post, the board 
rests upon the hook, and can not 
slip off. Then the other end of 
~ the board is nailed, the middle is 
nailed,and then the end heldupon 
the hook. The hook is then moved for the next 
place. To hang the rest of the boards, hooks, such 
as shown at the left, may be used, of various lengths 
to suit the different spaces between the boards. 
The uses of these are too obvious to need description. 


Ye 
Covered Cattle Yards. 


As the feeding of cattle must necessarily become 
an important part of our system of agriculture, the 
study of the best methods of sheltering and feed- 
ing animals becomes of interest. This subject has 
long occupied the attention of English farmers who 
have been obliged, for the sake of economy of 
manure, and for the comfort and thrift of the 
stock, to furnish most complete covered yards in 
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FENCE HOOKS. 
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and held in place by blocks and braces; this is to 
raise the roof so much more, and to provide a large 
space for ventilation. The rafters are 18 feet long 
and 3 x 23 inches thick. Portions of the roof are 
glazed to admit a plenty of light. The total cost 
of the whole building was less than $1,500. The 
space enclosed is nearly one thousand square yards, 
or nearly a quarter of an acre ; the cost of the whole 
building is less than a dollar and a half for each 
square yard enclosed. The interest on the total 
cost at 10 per cent, which would repay the whole 


’ | with interest at 7 per cent in less than 20 years, is 
| $150, or an annual charge of only two dollars per 


head of the stock accommodated. This cost is 
more than repaid by the increased value of the 
manure made, which has been found to be equal to 
50 per cent ; and by the saving of feed consequent 
upon the greater comfort of the animals, and this 
has been found to be equal to one-eighth of the 
usual amount consumed. So that in practice, in- 
stead of resulting in a charge upon the cattle, the 
use of these yards gives a direct and handsome 
profit upon the investment. At figure 1 a cross 
section of the structure is given, and at figure 2a 
portion of the longitudinal section. The amount of 
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Fig. 2.—LENGTHWISE SECTION OF CATTLE YARD. 


manure made by each animal fed in a covered yard, 
and littered with 20 pounds of straw daily, during 
the season of 6 months, may be estimated at 482 
cubic feet, or nearly 34 cords. Having had some 
experience in making manure in covered sheds, and 
knowing the extra value of such manure, we con- 
sider that if this were the only advantage gained, 
it would be sufficient to repay the cost of the yard. 


—— Oe 


AGRICULTURE IN Kansas.—The report of the 
Secretary of the Kansas State Board of Agricui- 
ture, Alfred Gray, Esq., gives a very flattering ac- 
count of the prospect for 
the coming year in that 
State. The condition of 
the wintcr grain is fully 
one quarter (25 per cent) 
above the average; and 
that of live stock is al- 
most as favorable. Overa 
>| . million acres of wheat was 

=| grown last year, yield- 














ing over 13,000,000 bush- 





Fig. 1.—cROSS-SECTION OF COVERED CATTLE YARD. 


which to feed theanimals. A substantial and com- 
plete yard for this use has been recently erected, 
enclosing a space of 112 feet long by 80 feet wide— 
large enough to accommodate 75 head. The roof 
rests upon outside walls, and two rows of iron 


pillars, 10 feet long, support it on the inside. The } 


pillars are 5 inches in diameter, and rest upon 
foundations of stone work. The.center roof rests 
upon plates, which are supported by the pillars ; 
the outside roofs rest upon flanges upon the posts; 
the latter are lower than the former, the difference 
leaving a space for ventilation, and also an escape 
for the rain water, which is caught in6-inch gutters 
and carried off. The roof timbers are all 9 inches 
by 3, and are tied by iron rods, as shown in figure 
1, The portions of the central roof are laid flush, 














than in any other State in 
the Union; of corn over 
two and a quarter million acres were planted, yield- 
ing over 40 bushels per acre, a total of over 103 
millions of bushels; of oats 310,000 acres were 
sown, producing nearly 13 millions of bushels, or 
an average of over 40 bushels per acre. 


—————s «tt 6 ae ae 


AN UntTowarD DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT WITH REGARD TO TEXAN CATTLE.—Several 
of the Western States have a law prohibiting the 
passage of Texan cattle within their boundaries 
during the portion of the year when there are no 
frosts. Thislaw is an absolute necessity to prevent 
the spread of the so-called Texan or Spanish fever, 
and the almost total destruction of native stock. 
A decision has been recently rendered by the U. 8. 
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AB =5 els. More rye was grown. 








Supreme Court, which affirms that this protective 
law is void as being at variance with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The States have the 
right to exclude any diseased stock, but it must be 
shown that the stock are really diseased. There is 
then no longer any protection for cattle, and unless 
Congress shall pass a general law, regulating the 
traffic in Texan cattle, disastrous losses will un- 
doubtedly occur. Here is a case in which the Ag- 
ricultural Department might take the initiative, and 
do a service which would be vastly more useful 
than fussing over the culture of tea and coffee. 
_—\ “>> aa 
How He Made a Liquid Manure Cistern, 
: 8 

““W. E.,”’ Jerseyville, Ill., sends a plan for con- 
structing a liquid manure cistern in the barn yard, 
for receiving the drainage from the stables and the 
yards. Itis not intended for the rain water from 
the roofs, although if this were permitted to flow 
into it, and the manure pumped out and spread 
upon grass land 
occasionally, it 
would be advis- 
able. The cistern 
is 9 feet square, 
and lined with 
brick. A brick 
wall, enclosing a 
space 3 ft. square, 
is built in the cen- 
ter, and several 
openings are made 
in this-wall, which 
is for the purpose 
of supporting the 
covering. The cover is of flag stones, 3 feet square, 
and there are 9 of titese laid, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The cistern may be made as deep as may 
be desirable. It has 8 square feet of surface, and 
for each foot in depth will contain 20 barrels. If 
74 feet deep, it will hold 150 barrels, which will 
give a very good manuring to one acre of ground 
at the rate of nearly one barrel of the liquid 
fertilizer to the square rod. A square hole may 
be cut in the center stone to receive a pump. 
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PLAN OF MANURE CISTERN. 








A New Mangel—“ Webb's New Kinver.” 


In England, where root crops are of the greatest 





‘‘- WEBB’S NEW KINVER”’’ MANGEL. 


importance, special shows are held of Mangels and 


Rutabagas: It is said that the Mangel known as — 
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‘“*Webb’s New Kinver,”’ has taken more prizes at the 
recent shows than any other. Mr. Wm. Crozier, of 
Northport, L. [., has cultivated it, and says, “it is 
the best Mangel I have ever seen.’’ It is claimed 
for it, that it grows very smooth and uniform, has 
but a single tap-root, is very solid, and of a pale 
orange color. It is claimed that, in England, as 
much as 80 tons to the acre have been raised of this 
variety. The engraving shows that it is quite un- 
like the usual Mangels in shape. It is offered by 
Messrs. R. H. Allen & Co., of New York, as ‘the 
best Mangel in cultivation.” 


+ 0 
A Scoop for Measuring Feed. 


—_———- 


Guess work is rarely economical. It is surpris- 
ing how far from the truth many of our guesses 
will be found, if put to the test of accurate meas- 
urement or weight. In feeding it is best to be ac- 
curate. There is then — 
no waste, the feeding is ; 
regular, and the cost is 
known with exactness. 
Weare now usinghome- 
made scoops of the kind 
shown in the engraving, and find them convenient 
for feeding meal. The largest one holds two quarts, 
dry measure, and is 9 inches long, and 4% inches in 
diameter ; thus holding, making due allowance for 
the slope at the mouth, about 135 cubic inches. It 
is cut from a sheet of tin 9x 13, which can be easily 
procured, and the edges do not meet exactly, thus 
making it 44 inches in diameter. The end is made 
of a piece of board sawn into a circle, or turned in a 
lathe, and an ordinary door-stop is used for a 
handle. A one-quart measure would be half the 
length of this, and if four quarts are needed, it is 
easy to take two of the 2-quart scoopsful. We 
find that one size is sufficient for all purposes, and 
to save the trouble of hunting them when they are 
wanted, one is kept in each feed-box and grain-bin. 
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Fodder Crops—Which to Select. 
—~-- 

Fodder crops, to be fed in a tresh condition to 
stock, are now recognized by thorough farmers as 
a necessity. Every year this system is practised 
more widely than before. As land becomes more 
valuable, and competition amongst farmers more 
close, it is found more desirable to increase the in- 
come from our live stock by all possible means. To 
enlarge our food supply is the most available re- 
source. Pasturing is now only profitable upon 
cheap land, or such as can not be made arable. It 
is also found that to economize the physical exer- 
tions, and the consequent muscwar waste of the 
animals, is a matter worth considering. The feed- 
ing of green fodder crops in yards, small fields, 
or even in the stalls, is, toa great extent, taking 
the place of pasturage of cows, horses, sheep, and 
pigs. We are obliged to make many blades grow 
where one grew before, to support the necessarily 
increased number of animals, and it has been found 
that by procuring a thrifty growth of green-fodder, 
we can feed as many animals from one acre, as we 
could feed from five acres or more of pasture. For 
cows and horses, it is necessary that these crops be 
cut and carried to them, else many times as much 
food would go under foot as would be eaten. But 
sheep and pigs may be made to consume the crops 
from the ground, by penning them within a narrow 
strip enclosed by hurdles or portable fences, that 
can be moved as the ground is cleared by them. 
The manner of feeding may be varied to suit cir- 
cumstances, and every farmer car easily judge for 
himself what would be most convenient and pro- 
per for him. There is so much latitude in the 
choice and management of the different crops, that 
to select the best is sometimes difficult. There are 
early and late ones, and it is very important to al- 
ternate these so that the grouzd may be always oc- 
cupied, and two or three may be grown in ‘succes- 
sion in one season. At present, fodder corn is 
grown more than anything else for this purpose, 
but there are several other crops, of quicker growth 

















early in the season, and that give an equally heavy 
product. Oats and peas mixed, 2 bushels of the 
former, and 13 of the latter, may be sown a month 
or six weeks before it is safe to plant corn, and will 
yield 8 or 10 tons per acre, of the best and richest 
milk-producing feed. Barley and vetches, mixed, 
and sown in the same proportion, are also a valua- 
ble green crop, and are especially well adapted to 
horses. Either of these crops may be followed by 
sweet corn of an early variety, and this may be cut 
and removed in time for a crop of millet or turnips. 
These three crops may easily be taken from the 
same ground in six months, and in the aggregate 
will yield 30 to 50 tons per acre without very copi- 
ous manuring. Probably there are no others that 
are so prolific as these. It is widely supposed that 
there is no advantage in feeding sweet corn over 
the common field variety. The error of this is evi- 
dent when we consider how much more sugar there 
is in the sweet corn than in the other, and sugar is 
nutriment. In many places near towns and cities, 
where green sweet corn ears can be sold, this crop 
may yield two profits, one from the ears, and the 
other from the stalks; some wide-awake farmers 
have discovered this, and take advantage of it. 
It is besides an excellent cleaning crop. Some 
experiments are being made in the Northern States 
in growing the southern ‘‘ field,” or ‘cow’? pea 
as a fodder crop. How this will result we can not 
say at present; we have procured seed for a trial 
of this crop the present season. A bushel of seed 
per acre, should be sown in drills, and three mouth’s 
time is required to mature the crop for cutting. In 
the South, this crop is of great value for feeding 
green, and with this, winter oats, corn, and millet, 
may be made to give a succession. Cabbages and 
kohl-rabi are much neglected as fodder-crups, al- 
though they may be very conveniently grown, by 
planting them in rows between acorncrop. The 
corn protects the young plants, and when it is cut 
they occupy the whole ground. The cabbage plants 
are raised in seed beds and transplanted at the pro- 
per season ; kohl-rabi is sown in drills as turnips, 
and thinned out to one foot apart in the drill; the 
thinnings may be set out at the same distance. 
This latter crop does not impart a disagreeable 
fiavor to the milk when fed to cows. Prickly 
Comfrey, at the North at least, is still a matter 
of experiment ; the coming season should allow its 
value to be ascertained. 
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Root Crops for Stock. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—— 

While ‘* Mangels ’’ and other roots for stock feed- 
ing have been largely cultivated in Europe, for the 
past 30 years, it is surprising how little it is yet 
done here, particularly when we know how well 
our soil and climate are, in most sections, adapted to 
the purpose, and how great are our necessities, par- 
ticularly in those States, where the long dry sum- 
mers diminish the crop of hay and other fodder 
plants. The most important root crop for stock is 
the mangel-wurzel, which, I believe, can be grown 
and matured in any good soil in any State in the 
Union. As with all root crops, a loose friable soil, 
with a sandy or gravelly subsoil, is better adapted 
to it than a stiff soil with a clayey subsoil. All root 
crops require deep culture ; the soil should always 
be plowed to the depth of 10 inches, and, if it can 
be done, it will pay well to let the subsoil plow 
follow in the wake of the other, and stir the subsoil 10 
inches more, making a loosened depth of 20 inches. 

In many of our deep, rich, new soils, an excellent 
crop of mangels, or other roots, can be grown with- 
out mantire; but when necessary to use it, noth- 
ing is better than well-rotted stable manure, com- 
posted with as much muck or turf from roadsides, 
spread evenly over the surface before plowing, at 
the rate of from 6 to 12 tons per acre; in absence 
of stable manure, bone dust, superphosphate, or 
guano should be applied, at the rate of from 300 to 
500 Ths. per acre ; but all such concentrated fer- 
tilizers should be sown on the surface, after plow- 
ing, and harrowed in, until thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. Before sowing. the ground should be 
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smoothed as evenly as possible with the back of the 
harrow, to present a smooth and level surface for 
the reception of the seed. The distance apart be. 
tween the rows for mangels, will vary with the 
character of thesoil. In light, sandy soils, the rows 
should be 24 inches apart, with 9 inches between 
the plants, but in strong, rich, deep soils, the rows 
should be 30 inches apart and 12 inches between 
plants. This is what is termed the “ flat cu'ture,» 
Mr. Wm. Crozier, of Northport, L. L., works on an 
entirely different plan from this, and his success in 
producing enormous crops shows it to be well 
worthy ofimitation. After thoroughly plowing, har- 
rowing, and smoothing the land, he strikes out fur- 
rows with the double mouid-board plow (if this is 
not obtainable, any plow that will make such a 
furrow will do), 80 inches apart, the furrow is 6 or 7 
inches deep ; these furrows are then half filled up 
with a compost made from stable manure and turf 
parings from the road sides, about equal parts, 
thoroughly mixed and decomposed, or if yet rough 
and unrotted, it is pressed down in the rows with 
the feet ; after the manure has thus been placed in 
the furrows, the plow is run up between on each 
side, so as not only to cover in the manure, but to 
raise a ridge as high as the furrow was deep ; these 
ridges are now run over witha roller or a light 
chain harrow, so as to take off or flatten down 2 or 
3 inches of their apex, and so broaden the ridge as 
to allow the seed sower to work on it to deposit 
the seed. Where stable manure is not obtainable, 
Mr. Crozier recommends blood and bone fertilizer, 
or bone dust,sown in the furrows at the rate of about 
300 Ibs. to the acre, but where such fertilizers are 
used the ridge over the furrows should not be raised 
so high as over the manure, About 8 lbs. of seed 
is used to the acre, if put in with the “ Planet,” or 
other seed drill; when sown by hand, fully double 
that quantity would be required per acre. Mr, 
Megatt, the extensive seed raiser, of Hartford, 
Conn., recommends that, in using the seed sower, 
the hopper should never be more than two-thirds 
filled, and should never have any lid or cover, so 
that the operator can see its action, and should be 
shaken clear of all dust, as it accummulates, so 
that the seed may be evenly distributed. When 
the plants are up, they are to be thinned to 12 or 14 
inches apart, and the land is well cultivated, so that 
before the crop covers the ground the ridges have 
been so levelled down that the rows of roots are 
nearly as low as the spaces between. 

This ridge system of culture, both for mangels 
and turnips, although it requires more labor, isa 
saying in manure, and there is no doubt that these 
crops are greatly benefited by having the soil gradu- 
ally taken from the ridge by the cultivator, and ex- 
posing their rvots, or ‘“bulbs,’? to the air. The 
best time for sowing, in the latitude of New York, 
is from May the 1st to the 15th. The time must, 
of course, be varied according to locality ; prob- 
ably the best guide in all sections, is to sow from 
8 to 10 days before the time that corn is usually 
planted. The varieties most used are: ‘‘ Webb’s 
Mammoth,” and ‘t Norbiton Giant, (red varieties), 
and the ‘‘ North’ and “ Kinver Globe,” both yellow 
kinds. The average weight of the crop of an acre 
in mangels is 40 tons ; though, in some soils, they 
have yielded double that weight. Of course their 
casb value, as compared with hay, (rating hay at 
$15 per ton), will vary largely under different cir- 
cumstances, but Mr. William Crozier considers 
that the average value of mangels for stock feeding 
purposes, to be $4 per ton, or $160 peracre. While 
hay would be, under the same condition, (estima- 
ing 2 tons per acre), only worth $30 per acre, the 
expense of seed, manure, and cultivation of the 
mangels, at the utmost, need not exceed $80 per 
acre, so it is clearly seen that the crop for feeding 
purposes is a profitable one. What has been said on 
the modes of culture for mangels, may be applied 


To Turnip Culture, 
except as to the time of sowing. The Swedish or 
Ruta Baga varieties of turnip, should be sown, in 
this latitude, from May 25th to June 25th, and the 
Yellow Aberdeen and Strap-leaved kinds, from July 
ist to the middle of August. When sown at these 
dates, the distance apart may be the same as for 
mangels, but both of the classes may be sown & 
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month later—that is, the Ruta Bagas may be sown 
from June 25th to July 25th, and the Strap-leaved 
kinds from the middle of August to the middle of 
September, but, when sown thus late, they should 
be both between rows and between plants, one- 
third closer. The varieties that we find best, are 
“ American Ruta Baga’? and ‘“ Purple-top Ruta 
Baza;” of the Strap-leaved kinds, “ Red-top 
Strap-leaved ” and “Yellow Aberdeen.’? Mr. 
Crozier’s estimation of value of Ruta Bagas, as 
compared with hay, (at $15 per ton), is $5 per ton ; 
average crop, 25 tons per acre, or $123. Purple- 
top Strap-leaved, or Yellow Aberdeen turnips, he 
estimates at $3.50 per ton ; average crop, 35tons per 
acre, or $122.50. Estimating the expense of culture 
at half the gross value, we have still a large margin 
in favor of the crop; besides the Strap-leaved 
turnips can be sown after barley, oats, or rye. 

Carrots may properly come under the head of 
“Root Crops for Stock,” though mainly grown for 
horses, but, even for horses, Mr. Crozier says that 
he considers them far inferior to Ruta Baga turnips. 
This is in opposition to the received notion, but 
we know that public opinion in matters of this sort 
is often wrong, and when we consider the marked 
success of Mr. Crozier, as a raiser of both horses 
and cattle, his opinion in this matter is entitled to 
consideration. The land for carrots should be pre- 
pared exactly as for mangels; it must be deeply 
plowed, harrowed, and thoroughly pulverized, and 
whatever kind of fertilizing material is used, it 


should be thoroughly mixed with the soil to a depth 
at least of 10 inches. The same quantity and kinds 
of fertilizers should be used as recommended for 


the flat culture of mangels, though in new lands, or 
lands on which corn has been grown after sod, 
enough of the fertilizing material will usually be 
left in the soil to mature a good crop of carrots 
without any manure, provided the soil is deep and 
in good condition. I once grew 20 tons of carrots 
per acre on land in this condition, without using a 
particie of manure. Carrots should be sown from 
the Ist to 30th of May, and when sown by a seed 
drill, about 4 lbs. of seed to the acre is required. 

he rows should be 2 feet distant, and the plants 
thinned out to 5 or 6 inches apart. An average 
crop is 15 tons, of the ‘‘ Long Orange’’ variety, to 
the acre, and the present price averages $15 per 
ton in New York market. The ‘‘White,”’ or ‘ Yel- 
low Belgian *’ Carrots would give one-third more 
weight, but the quality is inferior and the price 
correspondingly locer. One of the seeming ob- 
stacles to raising root crops on a large scale is the 
lack of a proper place for keeping them in winter. 


Keeping Roots in Winter. 


A general impression prevails that they must be 
kept in cellars or in a root house specially built for 
the purpose. There is not only no necessity for a 
special root house, as the simple and cheap method 
of preserving them in pits in the open ground is far 
better. I will briefly describe our plan, which I 
have practised with all kinds of market garden 
roots for 25 years. Mangels, in this section of the 
country, are dug up towards the end of October, or 
just after our first slight frosts ; they are then tem- 
porarily secured from severer frosts by placing 
them in convenient oblong heaps, say, 3 feet high 
by 6 feet wide, and are covered with 3 or 4 inches 
of soil, which will be sufficient protection for 3 or 
4 weeks after lifting, by that time, say the end of 
November, they may be stowed away in their per- 
manent winter quarters. For turnips and carrots, 
there is less necessity for the temporary pitting, as 
they are much hardier roots, and may be left in the 
ground until the time necessary for permanent pit- 
ting, if time will not permit to secure them tempo- 
rarily. The advantage of this temporary pitting is, 
that it enables them to be quickly secured at a 
season when work is usually pressing, and allows 
the period of their permanent pitting to be extended 
into a comparatively cold season ; this is found to 
be of the utmost importance in preserving all kinds 
of roots’ the same rules regulating the preserva- 
tion in winter, apply as in spring sowing ; while in 
this section of the country it must be done not later 
than the end of November; in some of the Southern 
States, the time may be extended a month later, 





while in places where the thermometer does not fall 
lower than 25 degrees above zero, there is no need 
to dig up any of these roots at all, as that degree 
of cold would not injure them. The permanent pit 
is made as follows :—A piece of ground is chosen 
where no water will stand in winter. If not natur- 
ally drained, provision must be made to carry off 
the water. The pit is then dug 4 feet deep and 6 
feet wide, and of any length required. The roots 
are then evenly packed in sections of about 4 feet 
wide, across the pit, and only to the hight of the 
ground level. Between the sections, a space of 
half a foot is left, which is filled up with soil level 
to the top ; this gives a section of roots 4 feet deep 
and wide, and 4 feet long, each section divided from 
the next by 6 inches of. soil, forming a series of 
small pits, holding from 6 to 12 barrels of roots, one 
of which can be taken out without disturbing the 
next, which is separated from it by 6 inches of soil. 


Scotch Method of Wintering Boots, 

Mr. Crozier practises with great success the 
Scotch method of preserving root crops in winter, 
which he thus describes : A dry spot being selected, 
where no water will stand in winter, a space is 
marked out 6.feet in width, and of any length re- 
quired ; this bed is excavated 10 to 12 inches deep, 
and the soil is thrown out onthe bank. The roots, 
either mangels, turnips, carrots, or potatoes, are 
built up evenly to a sharp point about 5 or 6 feet in 
hight, so that the roots form almost an equal 
sided triangle, 6 feet on the sides. This bed of 
roots is then thatched over with 4 inches of straw, 
after which the earth is banked over the whole, 
about 1 foot in thickness. This covering of earth 
and straw is sufficient to keep out any degree of 
frost that we have in this latitude, though we rarely 
have it much below zero, in colder or warmer sec- 
tions, judgment must be used to increase or lessen 
the covering. Vents, or chimneys, made by a 
38-inch drain-pipe, or anything of similar size, are 
placed every 6 or 8 feet along the top of the pit, 
resting on the roots, so that the moisture generated 
may escape. In extreme cold weather, these vents, 
or chimneys, should be closed up, as the cold might 
be severe enough to get down to the roots. Pits, 
so constructed, rarely fail to preserve roots perfect- 
ly, until late in spring, and are in every respect 
preferable to root cellars. For no matter how cold 
the weather may be, they are easily got at; the end 
once opened, the soil forms a frozen arch over the 
pit. Mr. Crozier says he has practised this plan for 
years on his farm at Northport, L. I., some of his 
pits containing hundreds of tons of mangels, etc. 


_—— —> + + oe 
How to Use Artificial Fertilizers. 
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In using strong chemical fertilizers, it is neces- 
sary to remember that 100 Ibs. of such a mixed fer- 
tilizer as Ville’s ‘‘Complete Manure,’ as com- 
pounded by the Mapes Formula Company, contain 
very nearly as much of the useful chemical ele- 
ments as one ton of ordinary manure, and further, 
that these elements are in a directly active and solu- 
ble state. If, in applying these fertilizers, we 
should place them in contact with the seed, the 
young germ would be fatally injured, and the plant 
destroyed before it could appear above ground. To 
prevent this danger, all these concentrated fertiliz- 
ers should be thoroughly mixed with the soil before 
the seed is sown, or young plants are transplanted. 
Our own practice is as follows. For wheat, rye, or 
other similar crops, the fertilizer is spread in the 
fall, immediately before the seed is sown ; the seed 
is then sown and both are harrowed in together. In 
spring we sow the fertilizer upon the surface, and 
either leave it to be carried in by the rains, or we 
harrow it in, when we harrow the wheat or rye, 
with a light, sloping-tooth harrow, such as the 
Bradley reversible or the Thomas harrow. For 
corn we scatter a portion of the fertilizer along the 
rows as soon as they are marked out; it is then 
well mixed with the soil in the process of planting 
and covering, and while it is near the seed, it is not 
in direct contact with it, except in very small quan- 
tities, which are thoroughly incorporated with the 


soil. Afterwards, when the corn is hoed, a second | 











portion of the fertilizer, say 100 Ibs. per acre, is 
scattered along the drills or hills, on each side of 
the plant a foot or so distant, and then the crop is 
cultivated or hoed. For field crops of vegetables 
that are transplanted, such as cabbages or tomatoes, 
we apply the fertilizer on the harrowed ground as 
soon as it is marked out, and when setting ont the 
plant, the soil and a part of the fertilizer are mixed 
together. Afterwards the remainder is given at the 
first cultivating or hoeing, as for corn. By such 
methods as these, the young and tender roots are 
not brought into close contact with the concen- 
trated chemicals of which the fertilizers consist ; 
but they are fed gradually as they reach these in 
their growth, or as these dissolve and are carried 
down to the roots by the rains. Lastly, it is well 
to give the caution, not to leave the fertilizers about 
where poultry, sheep, or other animals, can pick up 
fragments or lick the bags; nor to wash the bags 
in water-troughs, streams, or ponds, where animals 
drink, as some of the chemicals are poisonous. 
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POPULARITY OF THE AYRSHIRES.—As a sign of 
the returning popularity of the valuable Ayrshire 
cattle might be cited the fact, that at the fair of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, the Ayrshires 
outnumbered the heretofore preponderating Jer- 
seys. The Ayrshire, as a butter-making breed, is 
hardly a rival of the Jerseys ; these two should be 
companions, and not rivals, for each one has in- 
valuable points. A fact of curious significance 
also, at this fair, was the absence of several of the 
old -successful show-herds, and the entry of new 
exhibitors, who carried off the honors. It is further 
worthy of remark that, with all our success in 
breeding excellent animals, our prize-takers are too 
frequently imported. Would it not be well to keep 
prizes only for native bred animals ? 
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Is MACHINERY PROFITABLE ?—The grand display 
of agricultural machinery at the New York State 
fair at Rochester, in September last, not only at- 
tracted much favorable notice from farmers, but 
also some adverse criticism from other persons 
with little experience in the use of machinery. The 
question often arises, ‘‘is it profitable to use ma- 
chines in place of hand labor under all circum- 
stances?’? To this might be replied, very decided- 
ly, that it is not. There are some cases where hand 
labor is more profitable ; for instance, a farmer who 
has nothing to employ his time during the winter, 
may better use the flail to thresh his grain, than to 
hire or own a threshing machine to do the work. 
Although in this case the threshing might cost five 
times as much in labor and time, yet here time is 
not money, or at least it may appear that the old 
adage is at fault for once. But beneath this cir- 
cumstance even, there lies a mistake. This is, that 
no farmer should find his time so valueless, that he 
can afford to spend it in earning 50 cents or less a 
day, (which is what it costs to thresh 10 bushels of 
grain with a machine,) and it is a mistake to manage 
his business so that he has nothing else to occupy 
his time. This is the principle that should lie at the 
bottom of this question of the value of machinery. 
Every man should so arrange his business that 
*< time is money ’’ to him, and if he can save time 
by using a machine of any kind, then he saves 
money, and its use is profitable. 
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Frerepinc For Mr.x.—“ Litchfield.”” The most 
economical food for milk cows is a mixture of hay, 
meal, and bran ; and the most economical way of 
feeding these is to cut the hay, moisten it, and 
sprinkle the meal and bran overit. This gives some 
trouble, but it pays. From our own practice, we 
believe 25 per cent of the feed is saved. One 
bushel-basket of cut hay, and 24 quarts of corn 
meal and bran, mixed in equal portions, is a feed 
for a cow in good milk. Tosome cows more of the 
meal and bran may be given profitably ; this must 
be found by testing the different cows. The above 
feed is for half a day—that is, is given twice in the 
day, making 5-quarts of the meal and bran daily. 
In addition to the above feed, a few pounds of 
firy hay, or some roots, may be given at noon. 
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The Use of Corn for Fuel. 


——-— 


Some journals, whose conductors know very lit- 
tle about corn growing, and other things in the 





.Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF LIVERY STABLE. 


West, make their annual outcry in regard to the 
extensive consumption of corn for fuel, which they 
consider a great and inexcusable waste. Suppose 
the Nebraska or Minnesota farmers were to sell 
two tons of corn for six dollars, and buy half a ton 
of coal for the money, and the corn were at once 
taken to a distillery and turned into whiskey. 
Would this be any better? The farmer would prob- 
ably have to make two journeys of 10 or 20 miles 
each, with his loads, and be out of pocket at least 
$6 by his trade. The fact is, corn is an excellent 
fuel, and although it may seem at first sight to be 
wrong to burn up an article of food, yet it is but a 
mere sentiment which overlooks the fact that to 
warm one’s self by a fire, and to do the same by the 
consumption of food, are in the end precisely simi- 
lar in effect. If more warmth can be procured by 
consuming, in a stove, a dollar’s worth of corn, 
than a dollar’s worth of coal, it is a legitimate use 
for the corn; but when there is neither coal nor 
wood at hand, what should these people do when 
the winter’s cold pinches, if the corn from their 
well-filled cribs could not supply them with fuel ? 
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A Plan for a Livery Stable. 


—-s>—- 


At the present time, when economy must be 
strictly observed by many persons whose income 
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is reduced by reverses, or lessened profits of busi- 
ness, the livery business is increasing its extent. 
Many who have hitherto kept carriages and horses, 
have been obliged to give them up, on account of 
the expense, and to hire them from a livery stable 
when occasionally need- 
ed. This has resulted 
in a greatly increased 
demand for hired horses 
and carriages, which 
shows itself in the 
curious way, amongst 
others, of inquiries made of us about. building 
and furnishing livery stables. The essential 
needs in a livery stable are: a convenient ar- 
rangement for stalling the horses, and for storing 
away the carriages. There must be means pro- 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF STABLE. 











‘Fig. 3,—TROUGHS. | 


| between the doors, are 





vided for perfect cleanliness, as nothing injures a 
carriage more quickly than the ammoniacal vapors 
from a foul stable. A proper arrangement for 
cheapness and convenience would be as follows : 
The ae should be from 25 to 36 feet wide, ac- 
cording to the ground 
that can be spared for 
it, and as long as neces- 
sary to accomodate the 


kept, allowing 5 feet for 
; each single stall. Gen- 
erally, it will be found 
best to build so that ad- 
f= ditional length can be 

added, as business in- 
= creases. The inside ar- 
rangement is as shown 
at figure 2. The office 
is placed at the entrance 
upon one side. Oppo- 
site,is the pump and wa- 
ter-trough, this trough 
is connected by pipes 
with each feed-trough, 
one end of which is 
made water-tight and 
separate for water. The 
connections are made as 
shown at figure 3 ; a be- 
ing the water-trough, 0 
the watering boxes for two adjoining feed-troughs, 
both being supplied by one inlet pipe. The pipe 
goes through the stable and has a cock beneath 
the water-trough, by which the water-boxes are 
drained into the sink. The pump should be one 
that can be used either for a force or a suction 
pump, so that, by means of hose, the water can be 
carried to any part of the building. Reto 3 the 
center, is a row of trap- 
doors, through which the 
manure and drainage of 
the floor are dropped into 
the cellar. Alternating 


posts furnished with 
hangers, upon which the 
harness is suspended. 
Opposite to the horses is 
the space for carriages. 
This is provided with 
shallow gutters, to drain 
the water from the wash- 
ing into the trap-doors 
and the cellar. In front of 
the horses, is a row of 
small windows, one for 
each stall, provided with 
lattice shutters, sash, and 
fly-proof netting, so as to 
give plenty of ventilation, 
but only moderate light. 
These should be above 
the horses’ heads and 
near the ceiling. The hay 
and feed bins should be an 
kept above, and spouts 

provided to drop the feed into each trough below. 
Thut no hay or other matter may enter the water- 
pipe, the inlets are covered with mushroom strain- 
ers. At figure 1 is an elevation of the building. 
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A Combined Carriage and Tool House. 
ee ae 

A number have asked for a plan of a carriage, 
wagon, and tool house in one building, suitable 
for a large farm. The accompanying engravings 
give a plan for such a building, with a granary 
above. The structure may be 16 or 18 feet high 
to the eaves, which will give a space of 9 feet 
in the clear for the lower story, and 6 feet in the 
clear for the granary at the walls, and 10 or 11 feet 
in the center between the bins. It should be at 
least 24 feet wide, and 48 feet long, to give ample 
space for moving about in it. The wagon and cart 
house would be at one end, and 24 feet square, 
shown in the plan (fig. 1), to contain three wagons 
andacart, The doors of this portion slide upon 





number of horses to be | 





ig. 3. —VIEW OF COMBINED WAGON AND TOOL HOUSE. 





rollers, ond, to facilitate the movements of the 
wagons in or out, are in three divisions. The car- 
riage house is in the center, with the entrance at 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF WAGON HOUSE, 


the front. Here is room for two earria: ges, anda 
tool house adjoining, with entrance at the end op- 
posite to that of the wagon house. In the carviage 
house there should be a well and a force pump fur- 
nished with a hose, for the purpose of washing off 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF THE UPPER FLOOR. 
the carriages, and the floor should be made slightly 
sloping each way to the center, with a gutter there 
to carry off the water to the rear. One of the 
Blunt’s “‘ Universal Pumps,’’ made by the Nason 
Manufacturing Co., of New York, would be most 
useful for this purpose, being the most easily 
worked, and the most effective of its kind that we 
know of. It is either a force pump or a draw pump. 
If it would be more convenient to have the pump 
outside of the building, one of the “ Standard Non- 
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freezing ’’ out-door pumps, of the same makers, 
would be found useful, either in winter or summer. 
In case of a fire among the buildings, the pump 
would be found of the greatest value. The upper 
floor may be reached by a stairway outside, or from 
the inside, as may be most convenient. The plan 
of the bins is given at figure 2, On one side are the 
three grain bins, and on the other, two lathed bins 
for corn in the ear. Between these is the hoisting 
wheel and door; the 
plan of the hoist is 
shown at figure 4; a be- 
ing the winding barrel, 
6 the pulley wheel, with 
an endless rope hanging 
upon it, and c the pulley inthe cat-head. The hoist 
is supported by hangers fastened to the roof timbers 
and the plate. Figure 3 is the elevation, which 
may be changed to suit the wishes or the means 
of the builder. Here it is made perfectly plain, in 
order to meet the wishes of the most economical. 
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Fig. 4.—HOIST. 
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The Common Reed.—Phragmites communis. 


—o— 


The most stately and conspicuous native grass of 
the Northern States is the Reed. It is also one of 
the most widely distributed, as it not only extends 
completely across this continent, but has an equal- 
ly wide range in the Old World, from the tropics to 
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THE COMMON REED.—(Phragmites communis.) 


the arctic zone, and even occurs in Australia. Itis 
found in swamps and marshes, and along the edges 
of ponds, sometimes reaching the hight of 12 feet, 
and having, at a distance, much the appearance of 
Broom Corn. In !ess favorable localities, it grows 
to only 5 or 6 feet, and we have seen it flower when 
only two feet high. The leaves are numerous, on 
large plants about two inches wide, and the stem 
is terminated by a large, soft, purplish panicle of 
flowers, which usually gracefully bends to one side, 
and is from a few inches to one or two feet long. 
The individual spikelets are from # to # inch long, 
and each contains three to six flowers ; the lowest 
one is staminate, or neutral, while the others are 
perfect ; the little stalk which supports the florets 
is furnished with very long and silky hairs. The 
engraving gives the genera] appearance of the 
flower cluster or panicle, though reduced in size, 
and below is a separate spikelet, about twice as 
large as natural. The plant has numerous strong 
underground stems, or root-stocks, which extend in 
all directions, and have been known to reach the 
length of 40 feet; these make the Reed a most 
servicable plant in securing the banks of rivers, as 
by their interlacing they bind the soil and prevent 
washing ; it has also been planted to aid in the re- 
clamation of low lands. The foliage is eaten by 
cattle when it is very young and tender, and then 
only when other food is scarce. In Northern Eu- 
rope the stems are used for thatching ; they are re- 
garded as the most durable of all materials for the 
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purpose, and they are sometimes used for the con- 
struction of huts. Excellent screens, or mats, for 
garden purposes, are made by placing the stems 
side by side, and interlacing them at the ends with 
osiers. The Swedes are said to use the panicles to 
make a green dye for woolen stuffs. Like many 
other plants which naturally grow in wet places, 
the Reed bears removal to the drier soil of the gar- 


den, and may be used in contrast with Arundo 
Donax, Hrianthus, and other large ornamental 
grasses. In the present popularity of grass bou- 
quets, the Reed has been used in large quantities. 
When dry, the spiklets open, and expose the silky 
hairs, which are so abundant that the panicle has a 
very different appearance from that it presents 
when growing. For this purpose, the panicles 
should be gathered when they are in flower, which 
will be known by the presence of stamens, as in the 
spikelet at the lower part or the engraving. If left 
until the seed is ripe, or even partly developed, the 
spikelets are apt to break apart and shed their down 
in an annoying manuer. Formerly this was placed 
in the genus Arundo, and in some of the European 
works of the present day it will be found as Arundo 
Phragmites, but the name generally accepted is 
Phragmites communis, as the structure of the 
flowers is essentially different from those of the 
Arundos. The name Phragmites is from the Greek, 
meaning “ growing in hedges,’’ the application of 
it to this plant is obscure, as it is not a hedge-plant. 





Fine Ornamental Shrubs—The Stuartias. 


The indifference of Americans to beautiful native 
plants, is nowhere more strikingly shown than in 
their almost entire neglect of the Stuartias. The 
genus was dedicated by Catésby to John Stuart, 
Marquis of Bute, why was a correspondent of Lin- 











neeus, and is borne by two native species of shrubs 
or small trees, and by a third, found in Japan. Be- 
longing to the same family with the Camellia, and 
the Tea, they have a general resemblance to those 
well known plants, though in the case of the Stuar- 
tias the leaves are deciduous. That such showy 
plants should not have received a common name, 
is probably due to their comparative rarity in the 





THE STUARTIA.—(Stuartia pentagyna.) 


wild state, but this is the less to be regretted, as 
Stuartia is a pleasing name, and, like Magnolia, may 
well serve in both botanical and popular nomen- 
clature. Our two species are, Stuartia pentagyna, 
(the Five-pistilled Stuartia), found in the mountains 
of Tennessee and Virginia, to those of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and S. Virginica, (the Virginian 
Stuartia), which extends from Virginia to Florida, 
and westward. The first named is the showier as 
well as the hardier of the two, and is the one offered 
by a few of our nurserymen. This, Stuartia pen- 
tagyna, has a bushy habit, and ultimately forms a 
dense clump 10 to 15 feet high, and as much in 
diameter. It has oval, pointed leaves, usually with 
minute teeth on their margins, and downy on the 
under surface. The flowers, from the axils of the 
leaves, on very short stalks, are two and a half 
inches, or more, in diameter ; the calyx is covered 
with silky hairs, and often tinged with red. The 
petals, usually five, but sometimes six, are cream- 
colored, so.zetimes purplish at the base, and heau- 
tifully scalloped or crimped on the margins ; the 
stamens are numerous; the pistil has five distinct 
styles, and ripens into a woody, ovate, pointed 

5-celled pod, with one or two seeds in each ceil. 
The otker species (S. Virginica) differs from this in 
having downy leaves, smaller, white flowers, and 
purple stamens ; its styles are united into one, and 
the pod globular. It is less hardy than the other, 
and probably can not be depended upon north of 
Philadelphia. The first named species, Stuartia 
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pentagyna, is quite hardy in the vicinity of New 
York, and, if we mistake not, in the neighborhood 
of Boston also, but does not prove hardy at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Wherever it can be grown, there is no 
more desirable shrub, as it is handsome for its 
foliage alone, and when covered with its large 
flowers, like a single Camellia, it is one of the most 
beautiful of all flowering shrubs. The engraving 
gives the appearance of a single flower—though 
somewhat reduced in size, and the form of the 
leaves, but of course fails to give the effect of a 
large shrub, loaded with flowers of this kind. 
Another point in favor of the Stuartia, is the time 
at which it flowers; in August, when the earlier 
shrubs have quite finished blooming, and before the 
later flowering ones appear, this comes with a most 
welcome profusion of flowers. This shrub has two 
faults; it is native, and a good specimen can be 
bought for a dollar. Were it Japanese, and sold at 
$5 or $10 a plant, it would probably be much more 
sought after. Several years ago, the Messrs. Par- 
sons, of Flushing, N. Y., knowing the real merits 
of the Stuartia, were at much trouble and expense 
in sending a collector into the mountains of the 
Southern States, who procured a large stock of it. 
The Messrs. Parsons & Sons Co., of the Kissena 
Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., inform us that their 
large stock is especially fine, it having been several 
times transplanted. We know of no shrub more 
attractive in a collection, or which is more worthy 
to stand as a single specimen than this Stuartia— 
in all localities except those in which the winter is 
very severe. Those who wish a single shrub to or- 
nament a eity front yard, may properly select this, 
as it will be in full bloom at midsummer, when 
their. neighbor’s plants are quite without flowers. 





Propagating Plants from Leaves. 


—o— 


That plants may be propagated by cuttings is 
well known, as few persons, who have cultivated 
flowers at all, have not grown a rose or a geranium 
from ‘‘a slip,’’ which is the popular name for what 
gardeners call a “‘cutting.”” But that some plants 
may be propagated from their leaves, is new to 
many. One plant, Bryophyllum calycinum, popular- 
ly known as the ‘‘ Leaf Plant,’’ was figured in June, 
1876. The leaves of this, when they fall to the 
ground, form small plants from the notches on 
their edges. Several plants are regularly propa- 
gated by florists from leaf cuttings. A number of 
the showy. plants of the Gesneria Family-are multi- 
plied in this manner, as are all of the Begonias, of 





LEAF OF BEGONIA WITH YOUNG PLANTS STARTING FROM IT. 


which Begonia Rex is the type. Begonia Rex, and 
its varieties, are among the most showy of green- 
house plants, as their foliage presents a great va- 
riety of color, and they are much used for green- 
house and conservatory decoration. Their leaves 
are large, and have very strong veins. To propa- 


| gate them, the florists put a leaf on the sand of the 


| cutting-bench, and make several cuts through its 
| numerous strong veins. After a while buds ap- 
| pear at these wounded places, and these develop 
into plants, as shown in the engraving, from a leaf 
furnished by Peter Henderson, Esq. Some florists 
cut the leaf into little pieces, which are laid up- 
on the sand, and produce the same results. Those 
who wish to try this method of propagating, should 
take care to give the leaves proper shade, else they 
may dry up before forming roots. Many other 
plants have been propagated from the leaf, includ- 
ing the orange and the rose. But, besides for cer- 
tain Begonias, it is employed, in a practical way, 
on a number of the succulents, such as Echeverias, 
Kleinias, Pachyphytums, etc. The well-known 
method of propagating lilies, is really propagating 
from the leaves. The fleshy scales of the lily bulbs, 
which are broken off, and treated as cuttings, are 
only the thickened bases of the lily leaves, and 
though their upper green portion has dried away, 
the scales are really leaves. No doubt the number 
of plants that may be multiplied from leaf-cuttings, 
may be largely increased, and it offers an interest- 
ing field to those who wish to try experiments. 
—_——————" +> ae —__—- 

A Daneerous Prt.—Several of the English 
papers have given accounts of a remarkable parasite 
which, in the Glasnevin (Scotland) Botanic Gardens, 
has adorned the stems of a Forsythia, ‘* with a dense 
entanglement of pearl-colored, Lily-of-the-Valley- 
like flowers, smelling as sweetly as a Heliotrope,”’ 
and much more in the way of enthusiastic descrip- 
tion ; after this we are told that the plant is one 
of our American Dodders, Cuscuta Cephalanthi— 
the correct name of which, by the way, is C. tenui- 
flora. We should think that English cultivators 
had had sufliciently disastrous experience with their 
Clover and Flax Dodders, to make them cautious 
how they naturalize this larger-flowered and more 
showy American species. Should this become 
established, it may prove as undesirable in their 
plantations as our C. compacta is with us. This, in 
some of our nurseries, has proved to be a real 
pest, attaching itself to and living upon the young 
stock, and exhausting it much to its detriment. 
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Forwarding Lettuce—A New (?) Way. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 





a 

The other day, in riding out on the N. J. Central 
R. R., I had occasion to go a short distance across 
the country, south of Plainfield. I noticed an old 
colored man digging 
parallel trenches 2 feet 
apart, about 6 inches 
deep, ard 10 inches 
wide. He had just com- 
pleted about a dozen of 
them some twenty feet 
in length, and had be- 
gun to scatter manure 
in the bottom of the 
} trenches to be dug in. 
1 I was completely puz- 
Zled by the operation ; 
he was evidently at 
some kind of garden- 
ing, but such trench- 
ing, in the middle of 
February, I could not 
understand. On ques- 
tioning the old man, I 
found that these were 
his forcing pits for Let- 
tuce—which he planted 
6 inches apart in the 
trenches, and covered 
up at night and in cold 
days with single boards 
a couple of inches 

wider than the trenches. This method, he as- 

sured me, he had practised for many years, get- 

ting his lettuce two or three weeks earlier than 

when planted without such protection. He was 

careful to take off the boards and expose the 
' plants to the light on mild days. His ‘frame 
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ground” had been well chosen, it being a sheltered, 
rather sandy spot, facing the south. Isuggested to 
him that his ‘‘ pits’? might be used for protecting 
tomato plants, after his lettuce was cut, but Sambo 
had nothing to learn from me ; he had always useq 
them for that purpose, only digging his irenches 
deeper ; and had raised, he said, the best “tomo- 
tuses ” in the neighborhood, from plants set out i 
his trenches about May first, after his lettuce hoa 
headed up. Sambo’s forcing pits were not exter- 
sive—they only held about 600 lettuce plants; but 
these brought him five cents a piece at the village 
groceries, and it was certainly a productive in- 
dustry in a small way that is worthy of imitation. 
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The Catalpa and Its Uses, 


ae 





Prof. C. 8. Sargent, Director of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, takes a lively interest not only in trees as 
trees, but also in their uses; thinking that the 
merits of the Catalpa had been overlooked, he was 
collecting materials for an article for the American 
Agriculturist, when he came across a pamphlet en- 
titled: ‘‘ Facts and information in relation to the 
Catalpa Tree, (Catalpa bignonioides). Finding his 
proposed task so well done by the author, Prof, 
Sargent, in the following note, gracefully gives full 
credit to another worker in the same field. Hesays: 
‘*Mr. Barney has brought together, in a pamphlet of 
26 pages, (which may be procured from the author, 
E. E. Barney, Esq., Dayton, Ohio,) several let- 
ters contributed by him, at different times, to the 
‘Railway Age,’”’ in regard to the Catalpa, to which 
are added much testimony and information in re- 
gard to its economic value. By what must seem 
most satisfactory evidence, it is shown that the 
wood of the Catalpa, although soft and compara- 
tively light, possesses, to a remarkable degree, the 
power of resisting decay, in this particular equalling 
and even surpassing the Locust. He claims that 
for rail-road sleepers, the wood of no other tree, 
which has yet been tried for the purpose, compares 
with it. The qualities which make a tree profitable 
to raise for sleepers are : that it should grow rapid- 
ly and easily; that its wood should be durable 
when exposed to the weather, and neither too hard 
to properly hold spikes, or too soft to resist crush- 
ing by the pressure on the rails. These qualities, 
Mr. Barney proves, are combined in the Catalpa; 
and his pamphlet, containing also many excellent 
cultural suggestions, is a welcome addition to the 
arboricultural literature of the day, and should be 
circulated among all who interest themselves in our 
forest economy, and the railroads of the far West.” 


V——_—_— D+ Oa _____—_ 


One Grape Vine. 
FIRST ARTICLE, 
——— 

We can not conceive of a place, unless in a tene- 
ment house in a crowded city, where one can liye, 
and not have room for at least one grape vine. 
Most of those who live in villages, have room for 
several vines, and those who live on farms have 
room for all the vines they care to plant. Several 
years ago we had occasion to call upon a distin- 
guished genera] of the U. 8S. Army, who was sta- 
tioned in New York City. Our business over, he 
took us into his back yard, probably 25 by 50 feet. 
We found along the fences some 8 or 10 grape 
vines, all properly labeled. We asked for how long 
he had taken the house. He informed us, for a 
year, but was liable to be ordered off at any time. 
We remarked that he could get no returns from his 
vines until the next year. He replied that he was 
well aware of that, but he made it a rule, wherever 
he went, to plant vines, for, he said, ‘‘somebody 
will get the fruit from them.” We had heard of 
this officer’s heroism when on the staff of Gen. 
Scott, in the Mexican war, but this remark, ‘‘some- 
body will get the fruit from them,” showed him to 
be a good as well asagreat man. ‘‘ Why do peo- 
ple have so few grapes?’’ is a question that has 
often puzzled us. Go over the country, and we 
find the farms that have an abundance of grapes 
are few, while those who have none are in the ma- 
jority. Those who live in towns and villages, with 
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but a few feet of land, will have grapes in abun- 
dance, while those who have 50 or 100 acres, or 
more, are without this welcome fruit. Why is this? 
It certainly can not be the cost, for 25c. to 50c. is 
the average price of vines. We think it is from 
some feeling that vines are difficult to manage, that 
there is some “‘ mystery” about pruning that they 
cannot master, that prevents the general planting 
of vines. Now we advise every one who has the 
land—and if that is but 10 feet square, it will hold 
several vines—every farmer, who would provide 
his family with this most acceptable fruit, and, we 
may add, would increase the attractions of home, 
to plant out grape vines. It must bea strange farm 
that can not find a place for them, as we have over 
50 vines in a space 200x100 feet, and all in full 
bearing. There is nothing about the vine, its train- 
ing and pruning, that any one can not understand. 
We head this article ‘‘One Grape Vine,’’ because 
what may be done with one vine, may be done with 
five, or fifty, or more. The first question will be, 
What Kind Shall I Plant? 

As a general thing, if one knows nothing about 
vines, and is to put out but one, we say plant a 
*“‘Concord.’”? But we do not advise any one who 
has the room, to restrict himself to one, so we add 
as a list to choose from, Delaware, Creveling, Hart- 
ford Prolitic, Barry, Wilder, Brighton, and Eumelan. 





Fig. 1.—vVINE AS RECEIVED. 


These are all good, as family grapes, though not 
equally good market sorts, and are generally suc- 
cessful. Now, when you order avine from a nursery, 


What do you Get? 


If the nurseryman understands his business, you 
will get—not a big vine—but a copious root, with 
a stem having, perhaps, three or four buds upon it. 
When you get the vine or vines, make the soil mel- 
low—never mind manure now—open a broad hole, 
spread the roots, and cover them about 4 inches 
deep. But, before setting the vine, put down a 
stake, about 6 feet high, and plant the vine with 
the stem close to the stake. Spread the roots well, 
have them covered with the best of the top-soil, 





Fig, 2.—PLANTING THE VINE. 


and when covered, press down firmly with the foot. 
Now, what have you got? You have the roots well 
planted, and a dead-looking stem, with 3 or 4 
bunches along it, as in figure 1. These buncheson 
the stem are buds, and the growth of the vine will 
start from them. Watch them well. You will find, 
perhaps, that the uppermost swells and breaks first, 
then the next below will break, and after that the 
others. The first thing to do is to rub off all but the 
two best and strongest of the buds, and when the 
uppermost, or the next below it, has made a shoot 
long enough to tie to the stake, tie that to the stake 
with a piece of soft cotton twine, bass matting, or 
whatever will hold it without cutting. And then 
break off the other shoot—you will hate to do it, as 








it looks so promising, but the only way to start 
right, is to grow but one shoot the first year, and to 
keep that tied up to a stake as it grows. Certainly 
there is nothing difficult about this, and whoever 
does it, with one vine, or one hundred, will have 
made a fair start. Let the vine grow, keeping it 
tied up, and later, we will tell what to do with it. 


Where to Plant Vines. 


Anywhere, where there is six square feet of soil. 
They may be trained to special trellises, and this is 
necessary where there are many, but a vine may be 
trained to a fence, to the side of a shed, ora barn, 
or to the dwelling house. Once understand the 
manner of the growth of the vine, and it may be 
put almost anywhere.—How the vine grows, we 
shall try to show in other articles. In this we in- 
sist upon planting, at least one vine, but hope that 
those who have the room will plant many more, 
and we also insist that the vine shall be treated 
properly, and be allowed to form but a single shoot 
the first year. An old vine with several feet of stem 
and little root is not worth planting by any one. 





About Irrigating our Gardens. 


The sight of the wonders wrought by irrigation 
in Colorado and California, some years ago, stimu- 
lated me to try the experiment, on a small scale in 
a new garden, for the last two seasons. I came in- 
to possession of an old gravel pit, upon a side hill, 
covering about three-fourths-of an acre. The soil 
in the highest part of the lot had been removed to 
the depth of twenty feet or more, some twenty years 
ago, for the purpose of making wharves in the vil- 
lage. Nothing was left but hard-pan and gravel. 
In the bank a spring had been struck, where the 
water oozed a little, all summer, and run a small 
stream during the winter. The surface soil below 
had never been planted, and bore nothing but 
coarse grasses and weeds. A part of it was deep 
mire in winter, and not dry enough to plow in 
spring until late in May. A more unpromising 
piece of land fora garden could hardly be found. 
Tiles were laid to the depth of three feet, com- 
pletely removing the surface water, and making 
early plowing practicable. Being without stable 
manure at the time, I used coarse sea-weed to turn 
under and loosen the soil, and applied a compost of 
fish-scrap and soil, in the hill. The yield of corn, 
potatoes, cabbages, and turnips, was much better 
than could have been expected. The soil improved 
every year, and the crops grew better. Two years 
ago I thought of turning the spring to practical 
account far irrigation. It had been previously 
cleaned out and deepened, and a pool about ten ft. 
square had been walled in, to furnish a small pond 
for ducks, and also to convey water to the hen- 
house. The waste-water, which would not more 
than filla half inch pipe in summer, ran off into 
the tile-drains and benefited no one. On the dry- 
est part of the gravel bank below, squashes and 
melons were planted. A few troughs of hemlock 
slats were made, and the water was put on to the 
melon-patch early in July. After the vines were 
well started, the stream was kept.in one place for a 
day or two, until the ground was thoroughly soaked, 
and then changed to other hills, until the whole 
patch had been irrigated. Although the soil was 
poor, and the only manure was that in the hill, the 
growth of vines was luxuriant, and there was a 
very fine crop of nutmeg and water-melons. Owing 
to the depredations of the bugs, the squashes did 
not succeed so well. Last summer the experiment 
was repeated with still better success. In hill- 
countries, like many parts of New England, there 
are thousands of places, where gardens and fields 
can be irrigated from surface streams, at very small 
cost, and thousands more, where wells and wind- 
mill pumps would make water available for the gar- 
den. We may safely calculate upon doubling our 
crops by the timely supply of water through the 
growing season. It would bea complete safeguard 
against drouth, and would be helpful every season. 
Water enables the plant to make the best use of 
the manure given it, and to get large supplies of 
food from the soil. CONNECTICUT. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
aa ar 
After the Kindergarten. 


Some good soul—-a reader of this journal, I fancy 
—has sent me a few numbers of the new “ Primary 
Teacher.” In the second number is an article by 
Mrs, Hopkins, giving an account of one year of her 
teaching in a city of Massachusetts. I read this 
article with the greatest delight, and have re-read 
it about a dozen times. I want to copy every word 
of it here,but of course that would never do. Besides, 
I have become aware that this very article awakened 
quite varied sentiments in different readers. Colonel 
Higginson sent it to the ‘‘ Women’s Journal,”’ 
recommending its perusal to teachers and mothers. 
This has called out some responses from teachers, 
who express themselves shocked by the amount of 
learning accomplished by Mrs. Hopkins’ pupils. 
Let me see if I can tell briefly some of the work 
done in her little private school of girls from eight 
to fourteen years of age. The only previous edu- 
cation of the younger ones had beenagood Kinder- 
garten. They got quite a clear vision of the course 
of events in this country for 200 years past, from 
Higginson’s ‘‘ Young Folks’ History,’’ went through 
Dickens’ “‘ Child’s History of England,” and had 
the prominent points of Greek: and Roman My- 
thology from reading ‘“‘ The Age of Fable.’”? They 
reviewed Miss Hall’s ‘‘ Primary Geography,” which 
had been read to them in the Kindergarten, then 
took the higher geography and went nearly through 
the geography of the United States. After some 
language lessons, they found to their joy that they 
knew grammar already, so they left that to take 
care of itself, and went on to dictation exercises and 
composition. Reading and spelling they learned 
by having constant exercises in one way or other. 

It was found necessary to restrain their excite- 
ment, somewhat, in the mental exercises of arith- 
metic, though they had frequent exercises, and be- 
came very quick and skillful in rapid calculation. 
They studied the fundamental rules, applying nu- 
meration to fractions, decimals, U. 8. money, com- 
pouud numbers, the metric system, etc. All these 
were treated as varied applications of the simple 
rules of numeration, addition, and subtraction. 

They learned also from Prof. Gray’s “‘ How Plants 
Grow,” and Miss Youman’s little Botany, (at least 
they learned on her plan), analyzing flowers readily, 
and enjoying much of the higher and more delight- 
ful developments of botany. They. studied the 
forest trees by walks in the woods, and reference 
to Mr. Emerson’s book. They learned what Morse 
could tell them in his ‘First Book of Zoélogy,”’ Mrs. 
Agassiz in her little ‘*Sea-shore Book,” and read 
together other books on land snails, butterflies, and 
other insects. They learned from books and pic- 
tures about our native birds. They had a teacher 
for drawing, and a French woman to talk French 
with them, learning by heart a few fables, and 
playing a French game with their teacher. They 
studied German in much the same way, reading 
at last with delight ‘‘Grimm’s Tales”? in German. 

All this was done in one school year by children 
averaging ten years of age, though some had en- 
tered their teens. There was no constraint, no 
emulation, no rule of morals or manners, except 
such as they saw to be the necessary conditions of 
attentive study and good manners. Mrs. Hopkins 
hoped in the following year to advance her pupils 
as much in love of study, desire to learn, develop- 
ment of their faculties, and attainment of knowl- 
edge, as she felt had been done in the past year. 


What is Said on the other Side. 


Those who criticise this article protest against 
such ‘pouring into”? the minds of children, sug- 
gesting how difficult it is to battle with the natural 
tendency of such children to distraction and 
thought-wandering. They forget that the younger 
ones of Mrs. H.’s class were trained in a Kinder- 
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garten, and as she says, ‘‘ of course they were wide- 
awake and fresh for study.’? I know myself the 
difference between reading aloud in the family to 
children who are accustomed to pay attention, who 
delight in the reading selected for them, and to 
children who are not accustomed to such experi- 
ence, and who distract others and look about for 
something to play with while I read. The work ac- 
complished in Mrs. H.’s school, could not be done 
in a public school, unless the children had been 
previously trained in a Kindergarten. 


Education at Home. 


This report of what Mrs. Hopkins had accomplish- 
ed pleased me, it came like good tidings from the 
future. I had seen one ten-year-old boy get what 
seemed to me “ quite a clear vision of the course 
of leading events in our country during the last 
two hundred years,’’? without any ‘‘memorizing”’ 
and with only one careful, though often interrupt- 
ed, reading of the ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,’’ read aloud by myself. I had seen 
the same child’s delight at the age of five, in Mrs. 
Agassiz’s ‘‘ First Lesson in Natural History,’’ anda 
year later, had seen how fast he gained a knowledge 
of physiology from my reading aloud a little at a 
time, that capital book, ‘‘ History of a Mouthful of 
Bread.’”? I had seen how he picked up for himself, 
without book or single teacher, the names of all 
the forest and ornamental trees he came across. 
Then I know, too, how the Swede and German chil- 
dren, among whom I have lived in the West, learn 
to speak two languages, quite correctly, when very 
young. More than all this, 1 have seen how almost 
all children are starved and stunted mentally, be- 
cause we parents are too ignorant or too busy with 
other things to give them answers to their ques- 
tions, and to surround them with conditions fayor- 
able to healthy mental growth. 


Mental Strain. 

But there is another side. I would not leave this 
subject of education here without an earnest word 
of warning against overtaxing the minds of children. 
Mental strain is like any other strain—of the back, 
or of the eyes, for instance. It may be slight, and 
excite little attention, or so severe as to get the 
name of “arrested development,’’ or result in 
idiocy. I have known of children, who were won- 
ders in their ability to learn and recite little verses, 
and in learning the alphabet, who suddenly came 
to a stand-still—hated all lessons, and afterwards 
learned with great difficulty. One little girl, who 
had been through an experience some like that, told 
me, when a dozen years old, that she didn’t know 
why, but she could not put her mind fully upon 
anything. It would always wander in spite of her 
efforts to pay attention. Rest is the cure for a 
strain ; rest for the mind when the mind is weary, 
and a long rest with a change to out-door amuse- 
ment, when the mind has been seriously overtaxed. 


Unbleached Window Shades, 


Mary has been keeping house so short a time that 
she has no old “‘ duds ’’ to work over into cheap cur- 
tains. I don’t know as she can do better than to 
take unbleached factory cloth. She can make 
drapery curtains of this if she likes, but if, like 
me, she wants to see out, and let the light in dur- 
ing the day, she will prefer shades. If her cloth is 
too wide for the window, she can make a broad 
hem each side. Then she may trim it with a narrow 
strip of some bright color—cheap worsted dress 
binding is most easily managed, though plain calico 
that will not fade may be used. The shades may 
be tied up by cords and tassels of the same color. 
If worsted dress-braid is used, the same will do for 
a cord, allowing enough in length for a generous 
bow when the shade is rolled up. Lambrequins of 
the same color in calico, flannel, or any material, 
of any pretty style, (the pattern books usually give 
them, or give an idea how one can make them with- 
out a pattern), give a pretty finish to the whole. 

Rice and Tapioca Pudding. 

In a pint of water, soak over night half a teacup- 
ful of rice and half a teacupful of tapioca. In the 
morning, 2dd to this, cinnamon, or other flavoring ; 
half, or three-fourths a teacupful of raisins ; three- 

















fourths a cupful of sugar, and a quart of milk—a 
little more milk (or water) if you put in the raisins. 
Mix well, bake two hours, and eat cold. 

This is a good pudding to make when eggs are 
scarce, or dear. I have found, too, that the milk 
used may be diluted nearly one-half, as milk grows 
scarce, by adding a teaspoonful of butter. But 
eggs are beginning to be plenty, as I write, and 
when this reaches my readers they will be at their 





cheapest and best. So here is a good recipe for 
Tapioca Pudding with Eggs. } 


Soak one teacupful of tapioca in a pint of water 
for two hours or more. Add one quart of milk, 
and set it where it will heat gradually, without burn- 
ing, stirring it occasionally until it seems quite soft. 
Set it where it will cool a little, while you beat well 
together the yolks of five eggs, one tablespoonful 
of butter, and half a teacupful of sugar. Stir this 
with the milk and tapioca, then add the beaten 
whites. Bake in a buttered dish. It is not neces- 
sary to soak tapioca before making into a pudding, 
if you heat it gradually in milk or water, stirriug 
as it swells and softens—all this before you mix 
it with the other ingredients of the pudding. 








Another Wood-Box. 

= — 

In February last, we gave a rather elaborate de- 
sign for a wood-box, and several others will be 
found in former volumes. In those places where 
wood is the fuel, it is found to be bulky, and to 
bring in that dread of the neat housekeeper—dirt. 
Hence some device for holding the wood, is neces- 
sary. We have, in former volumes, given neat 
wood-holders, for use in the sitting-room. We 
now give oue for the kitchen, where the demand is 
constant, and should be supplied in the most con- 
venient manner. Our correspondent, “H. T. 8.,” 
Wayne, N. Y., sends a device which will be useful 
where, as is often the case in country houses, the 
wood-house immediately joins the kitchen—a most 
convenient arrangement. His wood-box, as he 





says, “‘is only adapted to those dwellings where 
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WOOD BOX IN PARTITION. 


the wood-house is next to the kitchen,” as it should 
be where wood is the fuel. As shown by the en- 
graving, the partition wall between the kitchen and 
wood-house is cut away, to allow the box to be 
supplied from the wood-house, and to deliver it 
where it is to be used—in the kitchen. As our cor- 
respondent says, ‘‘this will save many steps, and 
avoid much litter,’ two things every farmer’s wife 
—indeed any other wife—will appreciate. The en- 
graving sufficiently explains itself. The partition 
is shown with the parts of the box on each side, 
and the measurements of the box are given. The 
drawer at the lower part is for kindlings, and any 
of the stove appliances not in constant use. 
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A Strawberry Huller. 


Where strawberries grow with a distinct neck, 
the operation of hulling is easy, and no aid is re- 
quired to the fingers of the operator. But many 
varieties, especially those that produce very largé 
berries, have the hull (or properly speaking, calyz), 











so closely attached to the fruit, that it is trouble- 





some to remove it by the use of the finger and 
thumb, and when, as is often the case with the 
large berries, they grow in the “ cockscomb” shape, 
the calyx is so malformed, and partly covered by 
the shoulders of the fruit, that it is impossible to 
remove it neatly without using a knife. We have 
seen two or three devices for hulling strawberries 
but none so simple and practical, as that made by 
A. 8. Bunker, of Lawrence, Mass. It consists of a 
pair of forceps, or tweezers, of the form shown in 
the engraving; they are apparently of brass, and 
silver-plated. Mr. B. sent us his huller too late 








BUNKER’S STRAWBERRY HULLER. 


last season for us to notice it then, and we now 
call attention to it well in advance of “ strawberry 
time,” at least in the Northern States, as an ex- 
ceedingly useful little affair. As we preach for an 
abundance of fruit for others, we try to practice it 
for ourselves, and as in the season, strawberries are 
served usually three times a day, we had a fair 
chance to test the utility of this huller. Like most 
useful affairs, it is very simple, and its peculiar 
form allows it not only to save the fingers where 
the hulls present no especial difficulty, but with 
troublesome and cockscombed berries, it allows 
the calyx to be cut out neatly and quickly and 
leave the berry in a presentable condition. 


Washing and Washing Machines. 


Whatever may be the liquid used in washing, 
whether it be hot soap-suds, cold river water, with 
the ‘‘ soap-root’’ of the Mexicans, or some of the 
various washing compounds, the mechanical op- 
eration is essentially the same. The Mexican woman 
souses your shirt in the river, lays it ona flat stone, 
and pounds it vigorously with another stone, re- 
gardless of buttons; others use a board and astick; 
others put the clothes into a barrel and pound 
away at them with a heavy pounder. These primi- 
tive washing machines act upon the same principle, 
as do the more simple methods of rubbing the 
fabrics between the knuckles, or rubbing them up- 
on a wash-board. In each and all of these, the 
pores of the fabric are filled with the water or 
suds, which is more or less violently squeezed out 
again, carrying with it the various soiling matters 
known by the comprehensive term dirt. We fill 
the clothes with all the water they will hold, and 
squeeze, rub, or pound it out again, and repeat this 
again and again, until the soiling matters are either 
dissolved out or are carried off mechanically by the 
liquid. The number of machines that have been 
contrived to perform this simple operation, and 
take the place of the knuckles, whether used 
against one another, oragainst the grooved washing- 
board, is beyond computation, some of them being 
ponderous and complicated, others almost as sim- 
ple as the old pounding barrel, but in each the ob- 
ject is to fill the fabrics with suds and squeeze it 
out again, and those are most effective that most 
closely imitate the rubbing upon the wash-board. 
Hundreds of machines have been invented, but 
there is not one that may be said to have come into 
anything like general use. This is not from any 
fault in the machines themselves, for some of them 
are very effective, but from a strange perversity on 
the part of the very people whose labors they are 
intended to lighten—the working women, or 
‘“‘help.”? The average kitchen-maid, if she displays 
no tact or ingenuity in anything else, shows a won- 
derful ability in preventing a washing-macbine 
from working, and the mistress, for the sake of 
peace and clean clothing, allows the servant to do 
the washing by ‘‘ main strength and stupidness.” 
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Hence it rarely happens that these machines are 
used, except by those housekeepers who do their 





own work. A machine of any kind requires a cer- 


tain amount of intelligence for its effective use, and 
this applies to washing-machines as well as steam- 


engines. The domestic labor-saving machine that, 


| promote health. Eggs should not be boiled at all; they 


should be “‘coddled” and perfectly soft when cooked. 


How to Coddle Eggs.—Put the eggs 
into a vessel of water at a temperature of one hun- 


' dred and seventy (170°) degrees Fah., and keep the 


of all others, has been most generally accepted by | 


the maid-servants, 


this was so manifest, and the contrast between | 


turning a crank with ease, and wrenching the mus- 
cles of the arms and upper part of the body gen- 
erally, in twisting the water out of a large sheet, so 
great, that in most cases prejudice gave way, and 
the wringer tolerated. Perhaps its resemblance to 
a wringer is one reason why the ‘‘ Walker Washer” 
has so rapidly become popular, and has been used 
by those who could see no merit in machines of 
other styles. This washer, of which an engraving 
is given, is easily attached to any tub, whether 
square or round ; acouple of sockets are screwed 





THE WALKER WASHER. 


tothe sides of the tub, on the inside, and the ma- 
chine can be put in place or taken out, in an instant, 
to allow the tub to be used for other purposes. The 
base of the washer is so arranged, by means of a 
sliding rod and set screw, that it will fit a tub of 
any size ; this is shown in the engraving, a portion 
of the tub being cut away to allow the whole of the 
machine to be seen. The general construction of 
the washer is much like that of a wringer; the up- 
per roller is of wood, and fluted ; this is, by means of 
springs, pressed closely against the lower rolls, of 
which there are two, also of wood, and provided 
with broad rubber rings set about an inch apart. 
The clothes are soaped on the most soiled: parts, 
and made up in convenient parcels; thus several 
small articles are laid inside of alarger one. The 
tub being furnished with hot suds, the clothes are 
passed between the large roller and the two smaller 
ones, back and forth, fora few minutes, the time 
being governed by the character of the articles. 
Here we have the principle already spoken of: the 
fabrics are filled with hot suds, thisis firmly pressed 
out of them by the rollers, and they pass on the 
other side into suds again, and by the reverse mo- 
tion this is again squeezed out, and so on alternate- 
ly and rapidly, with the effect of removing the for- 
eign matter, and little wear of the clothes. This 
being the structure and action of the washer, we 
have only to add that the writer has tried it for 
some time, and finds it to work in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. It is simple, easily worked, 
and moderate in price. This machine is manu- 
factured by the Erie Washer Co., Erie, Pa., who 
give other particulars in our advertising columns. 
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Sensible Advice about Eggs, comes 
from a friend, ‘‘J.,” Hartford, Conn., whose ap- 
proach to the age of 80, shows that he has paid 
proper attention to his diet. He says: “1 suppose 
it is generally admitted, that the best way to cook 
eggs, so far as health is concerned, is to boil them 
soft, say three minutes. If they are boiled three 
minutes, the white will be cooked hard, and the 
yolk will not be cooked at all. This way, there- 
fore, does not allow us to cook eggs so as best ta 








is the wringer; the utility of | 


| thermometer, not guessed at. 





water at that temperature from ten to fifteen 
minutes, when the eggs may be taken out, and the 
white will be a fine jelly, and the yolk will be cook- 
ed soft. The temperature should be tested bya 
The quantity of wa- 
ter should be so large, that the introduction of the 
eggs will not materially reduce the temperature. 
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The Tin Pan Nuisance. 
BY M. W. F., BRYN MAWR, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
pee 

‘¢ Tf I were Duke of this country,’. began Anaxi- 
mander one evening, as we were enjoying our daily 
drive through a section of country of unusual 
elegance, “I would punish with 
banishment every man or woman who 
threw tin trumpery into the street.’”’— 
‘* Amen,” said I, ‘‘and send them 
out of the country with a string of 
oyster cans for a necklace.”’—His re- 
mark was born of no new spectacle— 
we had seen the like a hundred times 
before—but in this instance it was 
especially aggravating. There was a 
large country-house on a noble emi- 
nence—a beautiful lawn extending in 
front to a fashionable avenue, and at 
one side to a public road, not fashion- 
able, but greatly traveled, and in a 
small ravine that made a gap under 
the fence and opened into the road- 
side gutter, was tumbled a mélange 
of old tin-ware—coffee and tea-pots, 
pans, cups, watering pots, innumer- 
able fruit and vegetable cans, and 
broken crockery. It was such an 
ugly blotch on the otherwise fair beauty of the 
place, that one could not but wonder at the sight. 
What to do with such old trumpery, that cannot 
be burnt, seems to be 4n unsolved riddle with the 
majority of country people. In cities, the house- 





maid stuffs it in a barrel, which the ash and gar-" 


bage-men carry away. In the country, it is com- 
monly pitched into some out of the way place, 
under porch floors, into vacant cellars, under cur- 
rant bushes, etc., but always where in some moment 
it is discovered, and is as unsightly to the eye of 
the lover of nature, as would be an eruption ona 
fair woman’s face to a lover of the human race. 

So far as my own experience goes, I. know of no 
better way to dispose of broken and worn out 
wares, than to put them into a well dug for the 
puarpose—one which has a cover, and which, when 
fill, can be earthed and grassed over. Such a re- 
ceptacle has its advantages—one always knows 
where to look for old basins and pans, if they are 
needed, for broken pottery when pieces are required 
for drainage, while bits of glass are thus put for- 
ever out of the way of the children’s feet. If any 
body knows of a better way, let him make his 
method known in these columns, from philan- 
thropic motives. 

I must think, too, that the sight of old tin ‘‘ lying 
around loose,”’ has a charm for some people, judg- 
ing from the way they distribute it in their back- 
yards and front ditches. A man’s back-yard is his 
private property, and if he chooses to make and to 
keep it a hideous looking place, it is an affair be- 
tween ‘himself and his conscience; but the man 
who makes a public highway the receptacle of his 
trumpery, should be prosecuted by the Commis- 
sioner of Roads, or some other apostle of public 
weal and public decency, and punished as a polluter 
of public morals. To be brought face to face with 
such unsightliness, is like an ‘evil communica- 
tion”? which corrupts good manners. There is a 
manifest indelicacy, as well, in allowing such broken 
and worn out domestic utensils to remain exposed 
to public view, and belongs to the same strain of 
untidiness and vulgarity that throws old shoes and 
crinoline in the street. So we advise, that every 
farm-house have its well or pit for unsalable ang 








unburnable trumpery, and thus bury so much of, 


ugliness from the face of the earth. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


AN INTERESTING GAME.—WORD MAKING. 


8. F. Bennert.—The most fascinating “ game” that I 
have seen for a long time, is played with letters, and is 
called ‘‘ word making ;”’ or, if you prefer a more classical 
name, ‘* Logomachy.”* Provide yourself with a box of let- 
ters. These may be had at the book and stationery stores, 
and contain several alphabets, each letter upon a separate 
small card. Any number of persons can play, but it is 
most enjoyable with three or four. To begin the game, 
let one person draw one letter from the box without look- 
ing at it; he places it right side up upon the table, in 
front of him ; if it be A, O, or I, he can keep it as a word. 
The next person draws (say) Y, and not being able to 
make a word of it with the O (face up) by the first player, 
he places it in the pool on the centerof the table. Num- 
ber 8 draws (say) R, takes No, 1’s O, and makes “OR,” 
No. 4 draws E. He might then take the Y from the pool, 








and make “YE,” but he prefers to take No. 3's “OR,” 


and make “ORE.” No. 1 draws again, (we are suppos- 
ing that four persons are playing), and draws the letter 
B; he takes Y from the pool, and makes “BY.” The 
words made, are placed in front of those making them, 
face up upon the table, and kept there until some one, by 
adding one or more letters, to form another word, takes 
one from its previous possessor. Who ever first gets ten 
words, wins the game, provided all the other players have 
played without being able to deprive him ofone of the ten. 

To make it plainer, let’s use a diagram, and suppose 
that four persons are playing. Before them on the table 
are the words seen in the diagram. No. 4 draws the let- 
ter U, looks round the table to see what he can do with 
it, as it is generally preferable to take a word from some 
one of the other players, rather than to make a new word 
from the pool. 
the pool, but he prefers to take No. 2’s “HOG, and 
by adding to it the U, just drawn, and the C from the pool, 
he can make ‘‘ COUGH; ”’ then he takes the D from the 
pool, and adds it to his own “‘ OFF,” making “‘ DOFF,” 
and laughs at No. 3 for not having seen it. No. 1 then 
laughs at No, 4, the latter having finished, for not taking 
his “ BE,” adding the B from the pool, and making 
‘* EBB,” which he proceeds to do himself before he uses 


, the E that he has just drawn. With that he might make 


‘““FEZ” with the F and Z from the pool, but he prefers 
to take No. 2’s ‘‘FROG” and make ** FORGE” with it. 
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DIAGRAM OF WORD-MAKING GAME. 


The foregoing illustration will show you that. you can ; 


make a word at any time before drawing, if you happen 


to see a letter in the poo) that you can weave into a word . 


of your own, or some one else’s. The right to use the 
letter drawn from the box, is not forfeited by forming a 
word from the pooi. No part of a word can be taken 
from any player ; the whole word must be taken, or none. 
Yon can not take one word from a player, and add it toa 
whole word of your own by merely adding a letter or 
two. For instance, if No. 1 has A, and No. 2 has I, No. 
8can not take the two, article and pronoun, by merely 
adding a D to them, (‘‘ AID’’); if they were merely letters 
in the pool he could do so, or if No. 1 had A, and I were 
in the pool, then No. 3 could take the A for his “ AID.” 
No word can be taken by simply changing it from a 
singular toa pluralnoun. If No. 1 had MITE, you could 
not make it MITES, and take it; but you could appropriate 
it by transposing it into “* TIMES,” or “ ITEMS;” some- 
body’s S could turn that again into SMITES. You may 
add an S when yon .turn 2 noun into a verb, ¢, g.— 
DANCE, DANCES: JUMP, JUMPS; CUFF, CUFFS ; 
etc. You may add an.§ ,.0 ploralize one of your own 
nouns at any time. 


lecide a question when the players are in doubt. 


He might make ‘‘ BUD” by drawing from 


Proper.names, geographical names, - 
or foreign words, are not allowed. The dictionary must © 


Before beginning the game, it is well to discuss the 
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rules and regulations with regard to plurals,’ obsolete 
words, etc., so that the players may be all of one mind. 

The game may be varied by making it sometimes entirely 
geographical or historical; another time it may be based 
upon authors or Bible names. In your anxiety to get 
your ten words, you will study your dictionary, and learn 
many anew word; and some of you will perhaps be sur- 
prised to find that there are such words as mora, moresk, 
nider, nide, ait, brash, alb, abnet, toggle, etc. 

After the player has finished making all possible com- 
binations, it saves time to draw the letter for his next 
turn, that he may be considering to what words he can 
add it. He can keep it hidden until his turn comes to 
play. It is well to puta watch upon the table, and de- 
cide before commencing the game that three minutes will 
be allowed to each person for consideration. If no 
word is taken, from the party having ten words, before 
three minutes are up, the game is finished. Ifthe player 
draws J, V, K, W, X, Z, or Q, or all of these Jetters, he 
has the privilege of drawing again, even though he has 
been able to add any of them to the others’ words, or to 
letters in the pool. I should be pleased to get a postal 
card from any who try this game, and enjoy it. 

“C. E. L.”"—The “Square” puzzle you send, was pub- 
lished in the American Agriculiurist in October, 1877. 

“J. K.”—You will need four ounces of chinchilla 
worsted (single zephyr) for the ‘‘scarf,” and three ounces 
of scarlet. One ounce of the latter is for the fringe. Set 
up 30 stitches on small wooden knitting needles. The 
“sontag-stitch’’ is a very pretty one for the purpose. 
The advantage of this stitch is, that there is no “ right 
or wrong” side. In case you are not familiar with the 
stitch, I can make you acquainted with it in a very few 
words: “Slip one, thread over, knit two together.” 
Knit ten rows of chinchilla, then half an ounce of scar- 
let, then ten more of chinchilla, and half an ounce of 
scarlet, (being careful to join your thread at the com- 
mencement of a row, never in the middle). Now knit 
the remainder of your chinchilla worsted, all but enough 
for the twenty rows beyond the scarlet stripes at the 
otherend. Tie in your fringe. ibbed scarfs are also 
pretty, (*‘ two plain and two purled ”’). 

E. B. M. D. asks for ‘‘ directions how to piece ‘ Log- 
cabin’ quilts, and also how to net tidies, etc. I wish to 
net a bed-spread with white cotton.”°—I would not under- 
take to tell you how to net, for I know I should “ get all 
tied up in a hard-knot " myself, if 

Ni Ishould attempt it. I would re- 
NSjV commend you to get a book which 
Ni gives ‘“‘instruction in knitting, 
Ni netting, and crochet work.” Ican, 
¥ however, help you to the ‘‘ Log- 
as cabin” pattern, one block of 

WON SS S which is shown in the figure. Be- 
AK Bu gin with a piece of silk, one 
inch square, for the center piece; then provide four 
pieces 1 by 2inches, four pieces 1 by 3, four pieces 1 
by 4, and four pieces more 1 by 5 inches. Let half of 
them be of dark, and half of light silk, and arrange them 
as seen in the pattern. When your blocks are all 
completed, you can join them together—being careful to 
keep the dark shades all running the same way—or you 
can separate them by strips, three or four inches wide, of 
black silk. It adds very much to the effectiveness, to 
make the center square (of each block) of black velvet. 
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Our Young Microscopists’ Club. 


Linvited you, and youhavecome. Such a lot! Well, 
I am glad to have you tell me what you are doing, but you 
must not expect me to notice you all in these talks. [ 
can only find space to notice those who wish their ques- 
tions answered, and who tell something of use to the 
rest. One Minnesota boy, to whom a relative gave a 
$50 Microscope, wishes one of our instruments in order 
that he may belong to our “‘Club.’’....I was reading the 
other day, in a large work, about the Microscope, and 
came across something that I thought would interest 
you. The author stated that many of the figures given of 
the minute objects seen by the costly and powerful Micro- 
scopes, were not true, that they were due to what is called 

OPTICAL ILLUSION ; 


that is, the impression apon the mind is a false one, and 

we do not always see 
66 ee¢8600 things as they really are, 

He illustrated this by a 
series of round black 
spots, placed equally dis- 
tant from one another and 
separated by a _ white 
space, asin figurel. If 
you hold this about 18 
inches from the eye, al- 
though you know the spots 
to be circles, if you look 
at them steadily, they will 
appear to be hexagons, or 


six-sided spots. I introduce this to show you that we 








can not always trust our eyes, but must look at all the 
things that we examine with the Microscope, very care- 
fully and in various ways, looking at them as both opaque 
and as transparent objects ...Several have, from time to 
time, asked me abont a swift moving, silvery looking little 
creature,now and then found in drawers,and among books 
that have not been disturbed for some time. Some call it 
“THE SILVER-FISH,” 
as it has a fish-like shape and a silvery color; in England 
it is known as the ‘*‘ Sugar-Louse.”’ It is about one-third 
of an inch long, and of the shape shown in figure2. It is 
really an insect, and belongs in that class of insects that 
have no wings, with the lice, ticks, mites, and others. 
Its scientific name is Lepisma saccharina. Its first or 





Fig. 2.—LEPISMA, OR ‘‘ SUGAR-LOUSE.”’ 


generic name, Lepisma, is from a Greek word, meaning 
“to scale off,” probably because its scales come off so 
easily, and its second, or specific name, saccharina, refers 
to its fondness for sugar. It is said to be very fond of 
sweetmeats of all kinds, and is charged with eating silks, 
and with injuring books, though some say that it is only 
found among books, because it is after the mites which do 
the mischief. However, I have never seen them numer- 
ous enough to do much injury. When you catch one, 
you will find that, by a touch, this silvery dust with which 
it is covered, will come off upon your finger; transfer 
some of this to a glass slide and examine it, you will find 
that each minute particle of that which seems like dust 


Is A BEAUTIFUL SCALE, 


and presents the appearance of figure 3. 
object for your Microscope, you can 
make out the form of the scales; some 
are long and fan-shaped, and others 
circular. You may be able to see the 
lengthwise lines if you are careful. 
This is one of the objects used to test 
the powerful Microscopes; an in- 
strument of sufficient power will show 
not only the lengthwise lines, but 
cross markings. The scales on the 
WINGS OF BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
are much larger than these, and you will find them very 
interesting objects. Something is said about these on 
the circular that goes with the Microscope, and now that 
these insects will soon be about, you must be on the look 
out for them. Not only the scales of insects, but 
THE SCALES OF SMALL FISHES. 


will be found worth looking at as opaque and transparent 
objects. That you may see what pretty objects the scales 
are, I procured a few from such common fishes as happen- 
ed to be in the market, that you may see how they look 
when magnified with our Microscope. Figure 4 is from 
the Smelt, a pretty little fish not found 2 great ways from 
salt water. When magnified, each scale looks like a 
beautiful shield with its surface wrought in delicate 
lines. A much more common fish is the Pickerel, which, 
in the course of the season, most of you will be likely to 
comeacross. Its scale is shown in figure5. The notched 


Though a small 








Fig. 3. scaLe. 





Fig. 5.—PICKEREL. 


Fig. 4.—SMELT. 


edge is where it is attached to the skin. Still more com- 
mon is the Yellow Perch, found in almost every fresh 
water stream or pond in the country, and though so com- 
mon, its scale (fig. 6) is one of the most interesting. 
Here you have some very distinct teeth or notches, and 
the opposite edge, the exposed part—or as carpenters say 
about shingles, the part ‘‘ to the weather, *’—appears quite 
different from the other; it is finely marked with lines, 
and at the very edge you will be able to see a very 
minute little fringe of points. These will serve as ex- 
amples, but you will come across a great many other 
fishes, and no matter if they are said to have no scales— 
for many fishes pass for scaleless, because the scales are 
very small and hidden by the skin—examine the skin 
with your glass. When you come across an interesting 
scale, it is well to preserve a little lot, to have some to 
exchange with your friends. Scrape them off gently with 
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a knife, and place them in a saucer, or other smal] dish 
of water. Stirthem about gently with the finger, ang 
when they settle, pour off the water; repeat the washing 
several times, or until they 
seem to be free from all slime ; 
then place them on a paper— 
newspaper is better than glazed 
writing paper—fold it over, and 
put it under a book, or other | 
weight, todry. Whendry, you 
can put them up in a fold of 
nice paper, and label them. In 
examining the scales you will 
often find a number stuck to- 
gether, in which case you must 
pick them apart with your needles. You must look at 
them both as opaque and as transparent objects, and 
by carefully managing the light, you may find that it 
is not well to have too strong a light to sce them best. 
AS TO MOUNTING SCALES. 


I am not quite ready to tell you about this, for I wish 
to try some experiments, to hit upon the way that will 
be casiest and the cheapest for you. They will keep 
perfectly well until you are ready to mount them. 

In the pools of water found almost everywhere, 
especially in spring, even if they dry up later in the 
summer months, you will, if not this month, next 
month or later, find on the surface an abundance of 

GREEN SCUM, OR ‘‘ BROOK-SILK,” 
as it is often called. If you take up a bit of it, you will 
find it is made up of fine threads, as fine as, or finer than, 
the fibres ofsilk. You will often find this of interest to 
examine with your Microscope. These threads are really 
plants, and belong to the great family of Alga@, of which 
the seaweeds form so large 
a part. These Alge are 
flowerless plants, that is, 
have no regular flowers and 
seeds, #8 do the plants we 
are most familiar with, and 
they are often very simple, 
consi#ting of just a minute 
little cell, oF sac—juet a mi- 
croscopic bag—without roof, 
stem, or leaves, and yet be 
a complete plant, which is 
multiplied by breaking up 
into other little bags like 
itself. But our Brook-silk 
is not so simple as this; it 
consists of longish cells or 
bags, placed end to end, as in 
figure 7%. There are many 
kinds to be found in our wa- 
ters, and you may not all find 
what I am about to describe. 
The threads of some of the Brook-silks, when magnified, 
appear as in figure 7%, transparent long cells, with green 
matter inside, and this is often arranged in spiral regular 
The whole mass as it floats on the water is like 
A BRIGHT GREEN SCUM. 


Later in the season, you will find this scum looking dull, 
and much of its green color faded. Examine it from time 
to time, and you may be fortunate enough to catch it at the 
right time to see its curious manner of multiplying. Sev- 
eral of these plants behave in the manner shown in figure 8. 
In two threads laying side by side, the cells (or joints,) 
will bulge out towards one another ; at length the pro- 
jecting parts of the cells will meet, and grow together, 
the division between them will break away, and all the 
green matter in one, will run over into the other ; the con- 
tents of the two cells thus joined will form an oval green 
mass, seen in the upper part of figure 8, which is called 
a spore, and answers to these plants the same purpose 
as seeds do to common plants. When the cell breaks up 
to allow this to escape, it will probably fall to the bottom 
and wait there until next spring to continue the growth. 
I do not expect that all of you will succeed in seeing 
this, but it is worth while to try....Among the things to 
be looked for in the spring water pools is the 





Fig. 6.—prron. 





7. BROOK-SILK. 8. 


coils. 


‘REVOLVING GLOBE.’’— Volvox Globator. 

I do not know how plenty it is every where, but when 
I lived in one of the Western States, I could hardly go 
amiss for it. Where there was a water-hole, a pint of 
water dipped up from it, would be very sure to contain 
several of thes? curious globes. It is just large enough 
to be seen by the naked eye, and if you get a jar of water 
from such pools, and can see a very tiny globe swim- 
ming around in it, you may be pretty sure that you have 
the volvox. But if your jar holds a quart, how are you to 
catch it? The microscopists have a very neat trick with 

THE ‘DIPPING TUBE.” 

This is a glass tube of six inches or more in length, and 

about the diameter of a common lead pencil. Druggists 


- generally keep glass tubes of various sizes, and will 


supply one fora small price. A tube of this kind is fre- 
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quently panied to catch small objects that we wish to 
examine. Suppose we have a jar of water in which the 
rolvox is seen traveling about. You take the tube in 
hand, with the forefinger pressed over its upper end, as 
shown in figure 9. So 
long as the upper end of 
the tube is kept closed, no 
water can enter the lower 
end. Now if you direct 
the lower end of the tube, 
keeping the finger closely 
pressed over the upper 
end, towards the volvox or 
other object which you 
wish to catch, even if no 
nearer to it than half an 
inch or more, and sudden- 
ly remove the finger from 
the upper end of the tube, 
the water will at once rush 
z. in‘o the tube, and carry 

“= with it the volvox. Now 
put the finger again over 
the upper end of the tube, 
and Jift that from the wa- 
ter. It will hold the wa- 
ter, and whatever you 
have caught. Having your 
volvox in the tube, you 
wish to get it into the cell 
of your microscope. Here 
no description will help 
you, you must exercise 
tact. You have perfect control over the water in the 
tube; by letting the air in from above, by the slightest 
raising of the finger, the water will flow out at the lower 
end. I could show you in a minute how to get the volvox 
from the tube to the cell, though I can’t readily describe 
it, bat if you have any gumption, you will, if not at the 
first trial, succeed at the second attempt. Having the 

REVOLVING GLOBE, OR VOLVOX, 

in the cell, you will examine it, and a puzzling thing you 
will find it. A globular, greenish body that moves about, 
going around and around, in a most knowing manner ; 
and you will say: ‘* What a curious little animal.” But 
it is not an animal at all; it is really a plant, or rather a 
collection of plants. You know that the plants you are 
most familiar with, are fast rooted in the ground, and do 
not move at all. But there are some water-plants that 
act so munch like animals in their movements that they 
were for a long time considered as animals. The volvox 
is only one of these strange plants that move about in the 
water. As you look at it 
under the Microscope, hav- 
ing placed it in the cell, 
with a few drops of water, 
it will appear as in figure 
10, a globe with green 
spots all over it, and it 
may be you can see the 
hairs on the surface,which, 
by their movements, make 
it sail about. I can now 
only tell you about this 
strange object, that it is 
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Fig. 9.—DIPPING TUBE. 





Fig. 10. —voLvox. 
a colony of distinct individuals collected in a globe 


form. Each individual plant is a little green bag, 
with two hairs, as in figure 11, and many of 
these unite to make the globe, all with their 
hairs outward, and as these hairs are capable of 
rapid motion, they roll the whole along very curi- 
ously. Before I can: tell you more about the 
volvox, I must examine some myself, to see how 
far our Microscope will show its history. As it 
is large enough to be seen by the naked eye, I 
know that it will be worth looking for, and 
that its movements, should you catch it, will 
afford you much amusement....I wish to sug- 
gest, as a great help to the Microscope, 
A LITTLE AQUARIUM, 

which may be any glass vessel,a common fruit jar, 
answering as well as anything. Into this you can put 
various water-plants, with water from a pool or pond, and 
you will find numerous things in the jar that you can 
catch with your dipping tubes to examine with the 
Microscope. Later in the season, when the Duck weeds 
appear on the surface of quiet waters, you must put a lot 
of them into your jar. These are curious little planis, 
shaped like flax-seed, but larger, that float upon the 
surface, with their roots hanging déin in the water. The 
roots of these are the favorite resort of many curious 
microscopic animals, and will afford you a harvest of curi- 
ous things. In the mean time put some clean gravel, an 
inch or so, in the bottom of your jar, and then pnt into it 
any delicate water-plants you come across, If they were 
rooted where you found them, tie a small storie to their 
roots and place them in the jar. Put in some snails, that 
you may watch their eggs, as mentioned last month, 








FOR THIS MONTH, 

besides what special things have been mentioned, you 
will need to look after the eggs of énsects of various kinds, 
some of which are objects of great beauty, Insects, as a 
general thing, place their eggs, for safety, on the under- 
side of a leaf, though some “do not observe this precau- 
tion.... Small flowers will now be abundant, and you will 
find that even the smallest, is an object of beauty when 
magnified....Zeaves will now be plenty, and it will 
be well to examine all those that are rough or 
downy, as you will often find that the scales which 
give the roughness, and the hairs that make them 
downy, are beautiful objeets under the Microscope. Of 
course I can not suggest every use you will find for tie 
Microscope, and I have only tried to point out the most 
easily found, curious things, with a view to showing you 
how much is hidden from ordinary sight, and also to get 
you in the way of examining every thing that you mect in 
your daily walks and work. THE Docror. 


—_——-e ee 
An Easily Made Ecl-Pot. 


Some time ago we told of some of the methods of 
catching eels ; now ‘“‘G. L.,”’ of Machias, Me., sends a 
description of an Eel-pot, as a trap for eels is called, 
which any boy can construct, and which will no doubt 
answer as well as any. A common flour barrel has many 
half inch holes bored all over it, and a piece about 8 in. 
square cut from one side for a door; the pieces cut out 
will make the cover, which may be put on with a leather 
hinge and a button to holdit fast. In one head (or both 
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AN EEL-POT MADE FROM A BARREL. 


if you choose) put a spout, flush or even with the head 
on the outside, and projecting into the barrel about 10 
inches. Upon the end of this, within the barrel, draw a 
leg of an old stocking, or a piece of onc, to hang down 
over the end of the spout. Stones cnough to sink it, are 
put into the barrel. Fasten a line to the trap, to the 
other end of which tie a stick of wood-for a buoy, so 
that you can find it, and having put in the bait and made 
the cover fast, you are ready to sink it where eels are 
to be found. The engraving shows the arrangement; @ 
is the door, } the spout, the dotted lines showing the part 
within the trap, with the stocking leg (c) over the end. 
This stocking leg is the ingenious part of the whole af- 
fair. An eel, attracted by the bait, will make its way in- 
to the spout and push through the stocking leg, which, 
as soon as it has passed through, wil! drop down and act 
like a valve to cover the entrance, and when once fairly 
in the trap, we don’t think that the slipperiest of these 
most slippery fishes could ever find the way out. One 
correspondent charges us with publishing 
“ AN INJURIOUS SCANDAL” 


about his favorite fish. We said of the bait to put into the 
pot, ‘‘no matter if somewhat old,” as we had long ago 
learned from experienced fishermen. This gentleman (a 
correspondent of “ Aunt Sue,”’ who sends us the letter, 
(done with a ‘‘machine,”’) says that the eel is very parti- 
cular about its food, and if one wishes to catch him, he 
must use only “bait of the freshest and sweetest.” 








Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ALPHABETICAL QUERIES. 
What letter, inverted, names a vegetable ? 
What two letters, right side up, name two other 
vegetables ? 
. What letter names an insect ? 
. What letter names a pronoun ? 
What three letters name three verbs ? 
. What letter names a bird ? 
What letter names “the window of the soul” ? 
What letter gives an order to an animal ? 
What letter names a river? 
10. What letter asks a question ? 
11. What letter is twice yourself ? 
12. What letter gives a hint ? 
3. What colored letter gives a geographical name ? 
14. What speckled letter can anticipate ? 
15. What foreign letter names a title ? 
16. What letter, with a piece of wood over it, names 
another title ? 
. What letter names a measure ? 
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CHARADE. 
“Breakers ahead *’ ; the sailor cries, 
From the tap’ring mast’s high head. 
* Bout ship,” the watchful pilot’s shout, 
“ On my first there’s naught to dread.” 
My second both as first and last, 
Enfolds most every land, 
Whilst not a single bounding sea 
But’s limited by its hand. 
My third, how welcome in the spring, 
Companion of the tender lamb. 
I’m one possession of the poor, 
Which wealth may not command. 
O’er my whole the yonthful mother toils, 
Her expectant babe t’adorn, 
Again with care elaborates, 
Her widow’s grief to mourn. 
Anon the lawyer me demands, 
His brief and argument t’arrange, 
Then I puzzle clerks and all 
With figures curious and strange. 
The printer too with fingers deft 
Selects me from his case, 
And in great form I’m daily spread, 
T’enlighten every race. 
With joyous youth I haste to school, 
Till comes the glad vacation, 
When high in air, I take my flight, 
Sure sign of exultation. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 77 letters: 
My 1, 61, 7, 35, 45, is a weapon. 
My 8, 21, 40, 72, 55, is a vegetable usefnl for its shell. 
My 10, 3, 52, 41, 69, fs an animal whose fur is valuable. 
My 12, 24, 8, 36,64, is a musical instr t 
My - 2, 56, 46, 30, is a part of the body. 
25, 51, is a bird. 
, 42, is a domestic animal. 
4 , 2, is ditto. 
, 8, 34, 4, is a,wild animal. 
4, 18, 73, 3 31, is the name of one of the gods. 
, 16, 42, 6, 19, is ditto. 
My 58, 9, 56, 7, 61, is the name of a goddess. 
, 15, 28, 49, 3, was the goddess of the family. 
My 7, 41, 66, 67, 59, is a very lazy animal. 
My 29, 44, 71, 39, 11, is a email bird with long wings. 
My 3%, 3, 62, 28, 57, is a black bird. 
My 50, 38, 24, 43, 5, is a bird remarkable for its direct 
ly ascending flight. 
My 82, 4, '%5, 22, 13, is a fish. 
My 44, 27, 60, 36, 17, is a grain. 

My 54, 48, 65, 74, 10, is an aqitatic flowering plant. 
My whole is a proverb. Tsoxa, 
CROSS-WORD. 

My first is 1n canter but not in walk, 

My next is in sco'ding but not in talk, 

My third is in cavern but not in dell, 

My fourth is in Sarah but not in Belle, 

My fifth is in minute but not in hour, 

My sixth is in oatmeal but not in flour, 

My seventh is in ginger but not in mace, 

My eighth is in contest but not in race, 

My ninth is in spider but not in fly, 

My tenth isin rainy but not in dry, 

My eleventh is in scour but not in wash, 

My twelfth is in ppmpkin but not in squash, 
My thirteenth is in purple but not in white, 
My fourteenth is in darkness but not in night : 
My whole is a city of some renown 

On the map of Europe *tis written down. C. E. A. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
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8. 
PI. 
Klacb dale sode ton innotac a glenis cliprate fo deal, 
tub si codemops fo branoc dan niro. 
DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 
“ _¢_e—c—t—u—a—i—c—o—a—e—s—a—e—t—-]—y— 
n—a—e—o—k —d—n—h—o—h- -r—i—e.”” 
Joun’ W: Wreatury.- 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Fill the blanks in each sentence with the same | word 
transposed.) 
1. Do not your child to 
2. The glory of is no 
3. The carpenter gave me a 
4, After crossing the they 
5. I bonght a and got it 
: SQUARE WORD. 
1. The sky. 2. Ananimal. 8. Astonished. 4. A mark. 
5. To weaken. 6. An adder. LrrtLe Forks. 
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A SPRING SCENE IN MARYLAND. — Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


CONCEALED FISH. 
(Two in each sentence, one spelled forward, the other 
backward.) 
1. He was so bad, a certain person would not have him. 
2. It is late so let us goahead. Ah! see! The play has 
commenced. 
3. Much feeling may be expressed in the piano. 
delight in music?” Yes, indeed! 
4. In trying to cross Doly bog, one is like a ship with- 
out a rudder. 
5. He lost ten checks, which put him in a rage. 
—— 2 +« ——— 6 ae ae 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


Aocrostic.—Auld lang syne. DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A—msterdam. 
U—tica. 
L—itchficld. 
D—or chester. 
L—ansingburg. 
A—nnapolis. 
N—ewark. 
G—ettysburg. 
S—alisbury. 
Y—onkers. 
N—ewton. 
E—denton. 

ANIMALS ENIGMATICALLY Ex?REssED.—1. Ram. 
3. Poueh. 4. Ounce. 5. Mare (mayor). 6. Bear (bare). 

FIGURE BLANKS. ~ 1. Thirty—ten. 2. Five—four—8. 3, 
One—seven. 4. Forty—two—four—nine. 5. One—eight. 6. 
Nine—eight. 7. Forty—two—ten—four—two—cight. 8. Six 
—eight—four—tray. 

Cross-worp.—Be truthful. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to Cur, Isola, Albert F.C., 
X. Y. Z., A. F. Conant, and Jacob Hales. 

Additional names of those answering John W. Wheatley’s 
enigma.—Nemo, Ira M. Price, Fanny Bond, and Bessie V. 
Griffin. 

It may be as well to remark that puzzles upon the name of 
the Agriculturist, or upon that of any one of its editors or 
proprietors, is not likely to be ever published. 
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2 * communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Bow 111, 
P. 9., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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| ant to look upon, as specimens of the engraver’s art. 
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A Spring Day in the Country. 


We have before told you about our pictures. 
them we give because they teach something, whether 
about our own, or some othercountry ; other pictures are 
given merely because they amuse; others still, simply 
because they are pictures, and these, without any thougbt 
of what they may teach, are given because they are pleas- 
If, 
in addition to this, they tell any story, all the better. If 
you were to compare the above picture with that of some 
costly city building in this country, or with that of some 
celebrated structure in the old world, or of some re- 
nowned ruin, we think that our youngsters would prefer 
this picture. If we were to ask you why? you would 
say: ‘It is home-like. I have seen something very 
much like that somewhere ; Iam sure that I have seen 
just such trees, standing by the side of a run or stream. 
There are boys engaged in fishing, too. I have fished in 
just such a stream, where there were trees like these, 
but *°——We know why you say “but,” for there is the 
old building, part house and part mill, with its ‘‘ flume” 
to carry the water to the wheel. Then the style of the 
building is quite unlike anything that has been built 
within the last hundred years, so you reluctantly give it 
up, and admit that it is a place you never saw. ‘But is 
there any such place?’’ some will ask. Yes, it is a 
scene in Maryland, which yon know is one of the oldest 


| States, and probably the building, for there are many 


| @ pleasing ‘‘Spring Day in the Country.” 


such, was put up long before the war of Independence. 
We chose it because it was so good a specimen of wood- 
engraving, and withal so pleasing a picture. The trees 
look like trees, and the water like water, while the build- 
ing and all its surroundings, tell as plainly as need be, 
of days long gone by. So we give the picture because it 
is a good and pleasing one. But as you look at it, does 
it suggest nothing to you? The stream runs quietly, 
the trees are in leaf, the boys enjoy themselves at fish- 
ing, and a general air of quiet over the whole, suggests 
Ah, these 
spring days! now present to some of you, and soon to 
come to others, are there any other days like them? 
When are the leaves so fresh in their greenery, when 





Some of | 


| 
| 


} man, 








do we find such wild flowers, when do the birds sing 
so joyously, when does the stream ripple so laugh- 
ingly as in those spring days, when the very air is filled 
with light and life and loveliress? Many a rich old 
were he to study this picture, would forget 
that he had, these many years, trodden the hard pave- 
ment, while the only glimpse of nature he could 
get, was by looking up between the walls of brick 
and stone, tothe strip of blue sky, the same sky of which 
as a boy, he saw the whole canopy. You boys, who look 
upon this picture of a ‘‘ Spring Day in the Country,” try 
to see your present blessings, the pure air, the open 
country, the grand old trees, the swift-running stream, 
the singing birds, the humming insec's, while above all 
is the glorious sky, and all filled with the abundant sun- 
light. These are all grand and good, but these overhang 
and surround a place called home. There are a mother, 
a father, and brothers and sisters, whose love makes it 
always a “Spring Day in the Country.” Are you—as 
many boys are—discontented? Do you wish to seek 
another life in the city, or elsewhere, away from home? 
Take one of these lovely spring days now here, or at 
hand, and go off by yourself, and think over the matter. 
Put all that you now have and can enjoy, on the one side, 
and all that you hope to have, after years of toil—in 
which you have lost all delight in country pleasures on 
the other—and then ask yourself ‘Is it worth while?” 
Mind, we do not say that no boys should leave the 
farm for acity life, but we do say that many make the 
change without proper thought. In these days the 
“‘spring-fever’’ is on; that feeling of discontent, when 
neither body or mind are at ease. Every boy 15 years 
old has probably had the “‘ spring-fever,’’ and at those 
times is very unhappy. When this comes, get your fish- 
ing rod and lines, #id go to some quiet stream and fish 
and think. We do not‘ expect you will catch any fish, 
but something better. Look around at the fresh forest, 
look down at the starting grass, look up at the sky over- 
head, and see if this world, especially your part of it, is 
so bad asit seems. If you don’t teke home any fish, 
you will have had a plenty of fishing, which should 
bring a more contented spirit, and your Spring Day in 
the Country will not have been wasted. 
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This is a combination of capital- 

ists to. supply consumers only 

throughont the United Stutes 

with PURE TEAS :t prices 

never beiore known, vathe mutu- 


al principle, by getting up clubs. Seud for New Price-List. 


CONSUMERS? IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5509. No. 8 Ohurch St., New York City. 


If the passage of the SILVER BILL 
shall prove to be as great a BLESSING 
as the introduction of SILVER-TIPPED 
SHOES for CHILDREN, by which MIL- 
LIONS are saved annually——ask your 
shoeman for them. 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


AKEY 7. 5 THA = AND NOT 
WILL WIND “// ANY WATCH WEAR ‘OUT. 
By mail 80c.-AUTOMATIC Eye Glass Holder, by mail 
2ic. FIVE Styles new patent Clocks. Circulars free. 
J.S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. ¥. 


YOU CAN BUY A 


Genuine Waltham Watch 


without any risk and withont leaving your home. Write 

for our Price List, which is sent free and gives full par- 

ticulars. Address b : 
HOWARD & CO., No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mention Agriculturist when you rorite. 
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Fine Hardy Perennial Flowers 


To enjoy flowers with the least trouble, procure and 
plant those which, when, 

ONCE PLANTED, WILL. BLOOM FOR YEARS, 

No trouble with seed-sowing—With hot-beds, or green- 
houses. The plants will soon‘form clumps large enough to 
divide. They are 


EVERYBODY'S FLOWERS. 


We have by far the largest collection of these plants in the 
country, including ever} thing from the-olit-fashioned, bee 
Balm and Moss Pink, to the latest introductions from all 

arts of the world. Our Catalogue for 1878, containing the 
atest additions, and giving much useful information about 
these popular plants, sent by mail. 

WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


“ONLY THE BEST.”} 


All the latest novelties and choicest varieties of 
VEGETABLE, FARM, and FLOWER 
Seeds. EGYPTIAN or PEARL MILLET, 
25 cents per packet; 5 packets for $1.00. CHUFA 
or EARTI ALMOND, 60 cents per quart. 
PRICKLY COMFREY roots, $2.00 per Ib. 
COMPTON’S EARLY FIELD CORN, 60 
cents per quart. ll by mail prepaid. My circular 
of Novelties for the Farm, and illustrated descriptive 
catalogue mailed free to all applicants. 


WM. H. CARSON, 
125 Chambers St.; N. Y. 








































Liquid Paints. 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first class, and 
second to no others in the market in purity, richness, and 
permanency of color, feauty of finish, and durability. They 
are prepared ready for the brush, in sixteen newest shades, 
and standard colors, suitable for the tasteful: decoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside and ont, and for all purposes 
where a _ perfect protective coating is required. 

They contain no water, alkali, or other uscless or dele- 
terious ingredients, such as are used in nearly all the ready 
mixed or so-called chemical paints, and are guaranieed to 
be the riost durable paints in the world for exposed wood 
and iron work. 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of these 
Paints, the farmer, merchant, and mantfacturer can, by 
their use, preserve and beautify their buildings, fences, or 
other wood and iron work, at from one-half to two-thirds 
of the usual cost of other ready mixed paints, or white lead 
and linseed oil. _ (3 These Paints are sold by standard U. 
S. gallon measure, and our packages contain from EIGHT TO 
TWELVE PER CENT MORE PAINT than those usually sold. 


ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT, for. tin and shingle 
roofs, iron-work, agricultural implements, fences, out- 
buildings, etc. We guarantee this to be a@ better article 
than has éver before been offered to the public for similar 
purposes. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS UF 
‘Asbestos Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler Cov- 
erings, Steam Packing, Sheathing, Fire, Acid, and 
Water-proof Coatings, Cements, etc. Scnd for Samples, 

Illustrated Catalogue, Price-Lists, &c. 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


\ WHEEL CHAIRS 
‘ Exclusively —ALL Styles and Sizes for 


invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only, 
in or out-doors.. Comfort, durability, 
and ease of movement unequalled. Pat- 
entee .and .Maker of the “Rollin 
Chairs” pushed about at the Centennial. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 
and mention American Agriculturist. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


Bone Meal. 


Fine ground. Warranted pure. Manufactured by 
S. H. MORGAN. Toledo, Ohio. 


Send for Circular. 
GOUD MEN WANTED 


to sell the celebrated cow fetter. It 
sells on sight. Warranted to make the 
worst kicking cow gentie to milk, in 
three days. There is nothing equal to 
it for breaking heifers. Retail price $2. 
For farther information send for illus- 
trated circular to 
H. J. SADLER, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Warren, Trumbull Co., Ohio. 


RY THE ORANGE COUNTY SEEDs. — 
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| See Advertisement on Page 151. 





The New York Week- 

ly Witness says: The 
New England Silver 
Plate Co., of New Ha- 
ven, Ct., are reliable, 
and make a very at- 
tractive offer. 

The Jilustr'’d Christ- 
tian Weekly, publish- 
ed by the American 
Tract Society, New 
York, says: The New 


England Silver Plate : 

a” at ie ‘ Finely and heavily pl 

(o- of New Haven. Ml a new metal, called Alfen 
but will do just as It contains no brass or G 


they represent. 

The New York Week- 
ly Sun says: The New 
England _ Silver_Plate 


by an 
i ple plate, 6for 


Co., of New Haven, 
furnish first-class ar- 
ticl s at a very low 
price. 

Do not confound 
these first-class goods 
with the ordinary 
cheap qualities. They 
are guaranteed to be 


exactly as represent- 
ed, or the money will 
be refunded. 

Silver Plated Table 
Bells, 80 cts. Napkin & 
Rings from 40 cts. tok 
$1.75 each. 


OLID SILVER TEA SPOONS, 
4 
: is what we can supply the readers of this paper, if desired, at a price as low as 
any jeweler pays for them at n= Tb b a open 
s a Spoons for $3. cost at re 
ent of six © 12 RA ada the cost of the spoons, as well as postage an’ 
I OR 89 C. 85 CENTS ing, we will send by mail or express, prepaid, 
| ONE SET OF 6 QUADRUPLE TEA SPOONS IN CASE, 
dwith PURE NICKEL and COIN SILVER, ti 
e, which fs very similar to the finest English white steel. 
erman silver in its compo: 
| oe aot rich dese eds ko tk trade, consequently they canogt be upried 
a ese goods to the trai i 
hyp rs Tmangfacturer oF Gealer. Wealso make of same quality, Table Spoons |i 
5 15; Fork 1.75; Ta’ i 
Dleplate,Gforés. New England Silver Plate Co. Manors. New Haven. Ct. j 








AT MANUFACTUREDS 
COST PRICES, 


e Will mail onreceiptof price, one fj 
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pack- 
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sition, and consequently 770 poison, 


e Knives, balanced, solid stee] handle and biade, 
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MRS. COMMON SENSE 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


TO MAKE MONEY 


MRS. OLD FOGY DOES 
NOT USE THE 
ROBBINS WASHER, 


SECURE AN AGENCY 


FOR THE 
CELEBRATED 


ROBBINS FAMILY. WASHER, 


This machine has been ON TRIAL for the past six 
months in every State and baie § in the Upion, and the 
almost unanimous verdict of housekeepers is this : éYour 
Washer has proved a-complete success.” me of 
the reasons why this popular verdict has nn reached may 
be found in these facts: 

The Robbins Washer is an nero NEW MACHINE. It 
is constructed upon a NEW PRINCIPLE—that of coreing 
water by downward pressure-through the fabric. :The di 
or discoloration ig removed by wa here is no 
rubbing or friction about it. This principle ie the only one 
that has ever been successfully applied to the clean of 
fabrics by machinery. Al one or more 
essential points. ne Robbins Washer will c -per- 
fectly, without rubbing, allkinds of weai apparel, table 
or bed linen. It will not injure the most delicate fabric. It 
is the greatest bleacher extant, an t UW: jone 
is worth ten times the price of the machine. ‘It is simple, 
self-operating, never = out of order, and will last a life- 
time. It saves time; it saves labor; it saves material, 

By purchasing a ROBBINS WASHER you can count the 
har drudgery of the washboard among the things of the 


past. 

Therefore, we confidently say to every. housekeeper in 
the land, You it & ROBBINS WASHER. You, cannot 
afford to be without one. t will pay to buy one, . ¢- 

THE RETAIL PRICE IS ONLY $3.50, 
Sample to those desiring agencies, $8. 

In bringing the Robbins Washer before the public it 

becomes necessary to take into brief consideration the 

ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS, 
which, although so common; is.yet imperfectly understood. 
Having had a lifelong experience in‘the laundry business— 
in connection with first-class’ hotels, -publi¢c . laundries, 
asylums, hospitals, &e¢.—we know whereof we speak. The 
numerous devices of friction rollers, pounders, squeezers, 
dashers, agitators, steam wash boilers, &c., have all done 
very well, so far as it was possible for such principles and 
devices to do. But they have all failed in one or more of 
the three essential points, viz.: The saving of labor, the 
wear and tear of clothes, or in perfectly extracting the dirt 
or discoloration—all<of which are accemplished by the 
ROBBINS LITTLE WASHER. 
WHAT IS IT THAT REMOVES THE DIRT? 

You may ask all washerwomen and housekeepers, and 
your answer from nine out of ten will be: “ Plenty of elbow 
rc ;” or, in other words, plenty of hard, laborious rub- 

ing on the washboard. And such is the case, for you first 
have to rub soap upon the cloth, then you have to rub it in 
to make the dirt soluble. But does that remove it? No; 
to do that you must first ~ it in the water, and then rub it 
in again to force water through the fabric. That is what 
removes dirt after being softened by the chemical action of 
the soap upon it. 

The way in which this could be the most economically 
accomplished is what we have so long and patiently sought 
after, and at last a principle has been demonstrated t) 
in uniting all the above named, 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE LITTLE WASHER 
is embodied all the essential points. First, we have the de- 
sired heat, which expands ric and causes it to dis- 
charge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful suction 
beneath the clothes, which causes a rapid downward current 
of water force through and through them, thereby remov- 
ing the dirt. Third, we use a large body of water, which 
holds the dirt in solution. Thus we cleanse thoroughly, 
rinsing the clothes as usual being all that is required to com- 
plete the Sg am 

The Washer is composed of solid galvanized iron, which 
will not rust or corrode. There are two sizes—the No. 1, or 
family size, for ordinary household use; and No. 2, or hotel 
size, suitable for country hotels, board ouses, 


dries, &c. : 
OUR METHOD OF HANDLING. 
We want agents every where throughont the United Sta 
in every State, county, town, and hamlet. The retail nae 
of No.i Washer is $3.50; of No.2 Washer, $. But we sell 
sample machines of No. 1 size at $3; No. 2, or small notel 
size, at $4. Canvassers for this Washer can make more 
money with it than with anything ever before offered to the 
—. As, for instance, we established two ‘ies to 
est the sale of the Washer n its merits—one in Nau 
tuck, Conn., and one in Providence, R. I. e former, Mr. 
Charles Daniels, in a town of about 2,000 iffhabitants, sold 
by canvassing in two weeks eighty-two ‘Washers. In the lat- 
ter place Mr. James Roberts, now of Na kk, Conn,, 
sold in less than three months, without canvassing o 
vertising outside the store, over 500 Washers. A thing 
never before heard of. 
TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 
we would say, if you wan! to secure a paying business, now 
is your time. Don’t wait till the best territory is taken up, 
but send at once for sample machine and go to work. By 
following instructions you can sell to nearly every family 
in your neighborhood. Others have doue it, and there is no 
reason why. you should not. . Full directions and instruc- 
tions accompany each machine, Also, special terms to 
agents, circulars, testimonials, &c. 
All orders must be accompanied witb cash. 
Remit by money order or registered letter to 
THE GEO. D. BISSELL COMPANY, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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LISS’ SELECT GARDEN SEEDS. 





N ew Varieties Potatoes. 


BLISS’ TRIUMPH.—A new and early variety. Ten 


days earlier than the Early Rose; one of the most promising 
varieties we have ever offered. 

TROPH Y.—This fine, second early variety resembles 
the Snowflake in shape and quality. It hasa beautiful red 
skin, and may be justly called a * Red Skin Snowflake.” 

Price of each variety, $1.00 per lb. 31bs., $2.50, by mail 
post paid, 

MANHATTAN.—A newround late variety, with purple 
skin occasionally blotched with white, very hardy, of vigor- 
ous growth, flesh very solid, white, and of fine quality. It is 
portman A productive, an excellent keeper, and a most de- 
sirable variety for the main crop, 

Price, 75 cts. per Ib.; 3 lbs., $2.00; by mail, post-paid. 


HARLEQUIN, or VARIEGATED-LEAVED 
EARLY ROSE,—A sport of the arly Rose, with beauti- 
tully variegated foliage. 

Price, $1.00 per Ib. Single tubers, 25 cts. 





ALPHA.—The earliest variety known, and of extra fine 
quality—mataures its crop in 55 days. 

BLISS’ IMPROVED PEACHBLOW.—A cross 
between the well-known Jersey Peach Blow and the Ex- 
celsior, resembling the Peach Blow in appearance. In 

uality and earliness it far excels that variety, and will pro- 

uce double the quantity. 

ALPHA IMPROVED PEACHBLOW 
will be mailed, post-paid, per Ib., 60 cts.; 3 Ibs. to one ad- 
dress, $1.25. Peck, $1.00; bush., $3.00; bbl., $7.00. 

SNOWFLAK RUBY, SUPERIOR, CEN- 
TENNIAL, and ail other Peper varieties, at the lowest 
market prices. 60 cts. per Ib.; 3 Ibs., $1.25. For prices by 
bbl., see Potato Catalogue. 


The Great Centennial Exhibit. 
500 Named Varieties Potatoes. 


The largest collection in the world, for which was award- 
ed the Grand Centennial Prizz Mgpat and DipLoma. 

One Tuber each of the entire collection, correctly la- 
beled, and carefully packed, express or postage prepaid: 

500 varieties, $100; 250 varieties, $50; 100 varieties, $25; 
50 varieties, $15 ; 25 varieties, $8. 








Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue con- 
taing a list of 500 varieties, beautifully illustrated; also 
much useful information upon the cultivation of this 
valuable esculent. 10 Cents. 


Two New Varieties of Sweet Corn. 


DOLLY DUTTON.—The earliest Sweet Corn ever 
introduced. A very dwarf growing sort, stalks from three 
to four feet high. Ears small, averaging from four to five 
inches in length, kernels of good size, tender. very sweet 
and delicious. It ripens from seven to ten days earlier than 
the early Minnesota, and is of much better quality. 

Package containing sufficient for fifty hills, 25 cents; five 
packages for $1.00; selected ears 15 cents each; two for 25 
cents; $'.25 per dozen. 

ASHINGTON MARKET, --This is, without ex- 
ception, the best of the large varieties of Sweet Corn, and 
when better known, will, we are confident, become a 
standard variety for general cultivation. Stalks strong and 
vigorous, averaging about seven feet in hight. Ears large, 
having from twelve to fifteen rows of kernels of good size, 
and very productive. It is very sweet and tender, and of 
delicious flavor, surpassing all others. It will be found one 
of the most profitable varieties for the market, and, on ac- 
count of its superiority. will bring a much higher price than 
the ordinary varieties. For canning purposes, it has no equal. 

Packets containing sufficient seed for 100 hills, 25 cents ; 50 
cents per pint; 75 cents per quart. 








$250 in Premiums. 
Pringle’s New Hybrid Spring Wheats, 


CHAMPLAIN.—A bearded variety—a cross between 
the Black Sea and Golden Drop—combining the remarkable 
hardiness of the former, with the superior quality of the 
latter, Its strong and vigorous straw, growing 6 to 12 inch- 
es higher than its parent varieties, stands erect, frequently 
bearing even in very ordinary culture heads from 5to dinches 
in length, containing from 60 to 75 kernels each. 

Price, $1.00 per 1b.; 3 lbs. $2.50, by mail, post-paid. 

DEFIANCE,—Another variety of Spring Wheat of the 
highest promise, the result of a series of experiments, to in- 
corporate superior qualities upon the hardy stock of our 
common Club Wheat, by hybridizing it with one of the 
finest, whitest, and most extensively grown sorts of the 
Pacific Coast. 

This variety displays great productiveness, vigor, and 
hardiness. it is «a beardless, white chaff wheat, with heads 
frequentiy 5 to 6 inches long, very closely set with large white 
kernels, frequently numbering 75 to 80 to the single head. 

Price, $1 per Ib. ; 3 Ibs. $2.50, by mail, post-paid. 

In order to induce Wheat Growers to give these new sorts 
a thorough and universal trial, we offer $250 in premie 
ums for the largest —s grown from | pound or seed, 
also for the 20 largest heads. For particulars see Circular. 


Egyptian, East Indian, or Pearl Millet. 


This new Millet is qe distinct from all other species, 
and is without doubt destined to take a place in the front 
rank of valuable fora lants. Cows, horses, and other 
farm stock are exceedingly fond of this kind of millet, eat- 
ing it with as much avidity and apparent relish. as they do 
the green leaves of Indian corn. One pound will sow an 
acre. Price, 25 cts. per packet ; 5 packets, $1 ; per Ib., $3. 


Prickly Comfrey. 


Descriptive circulars with directions for culture, mailed 
to all applicants. 

Prickly Comfrey is specially adapted for the feeding and 
fattening of stock, and for increasing the milk of cows; it 
grows more rapidly and luxuriantly than any other green 
soiling plant, producing on a given space a far greater quan- 
tity of forage than any crop now grown. Good grass land 
yields but 8 tons of grass to the acre,cut green; Lucern, 40: 

tye Grass, 50; Vetches, 20; Comfrey, 80 to 120 tons. 

4,000 sets will plant an acre, 

We will supply roots ot the above at the following prices, 
ost-paid, by mail: 4 ounces, 75 cts.; 8 ounces, $1.25; one 
D., $2.00; 4 Ibs., $7.00. 

One pound of the roots will make 175 strong cuttings. 


A NEW EARLY PEA. 


BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER.—A cross between 
the ye of England and Little Gem—combining the 
good qualities of both varieties, but is earlier and more 
productive. 

\ Pint packages, 25 cts; Pint, 7% cts., by mail, post-paid. 


EARLY LIMA BEAN. 


A careful trial of this variety the past season proved it to 
be ten days earlier than the ordinary variety. 25 cts. per 
packet. Pint, $1.00, by mail, post-paid. 


Dioscorea Batatas—Chinese Yam. 


One of the most valuable esculents in cultivation, though 
but little known. A well grown root, two years from the 
buiblets, will measure 2 feet in length, and 2% inches in its 
broadest diameter, and is quite hardy, remaining in the 
ground over winter without protection. The flesh is re- 
markably white, and very mucilaginous in its crude state. 
They may be boiled or roasted, and when cooked possess a 
rice-like taste; are quite farinaceous, nutritive, and valua- 
ble for food. It is also a hag’ 4 desirable climbing plant, 
suitable for covering screens, doors, and unsightly places. 
It is sometimes called “Cinnamon Vine,” on account of the 
peculiar odor of its blossoms. Small bulblets, in packets of 
one dozen, 25 cents ; 5 dozen, $1.00; 1 year-old roots, $2.00 
per dozen ; $12.50 per 100. 


Kenney’s Early Amber Sugar Cane. 


In this variety we have a plant that is destined to prove of 
immense value to the northern portions of our country. Its 
saccharine qnalities are of the first order, fine and rich, and 
its earliness highly recommend it to the whole country. It 
stands up well, does not easily blow down. When planted 
early in May, the seed almost invariably ripens, thus giving 
one the advantage of a double crop in one year, from one 

lanting, some 20 or 25 bushels of seed, and 159 or more gal- 

ons of fine svrup per acre—that is, if it is skillfally handled. 
All kinds of farm stock are fond of the seed. We have seen 
sugar prodneed from this variety eqnal to the best coffee 
sugars in the market. By mail, 75 cents per lb. 


Bliss’ Illustrated Seed Catalogue ani Amateur’ 
One of the most valuable works on gardening ever published. 2 pagan AS Hlhastratince vice 35 a nin 


Bliss’ Illustrated Gardeners’ Almanac for 1878, and 
Calendar of Operations, with many valuable illustrations, 10 Cent 


Bliss’ Illustrated Handbook, for the Farm and the 


Abridged Catalogue. 136 pages, with Monthly 
Se 


Garden, and abridged Catalogue of Garden, Field, and 


Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, Agricultural Implements, etc., etc. One hundred pages, many illustrations. Three cents, 


Bliss’ Illustrated Catalogue of 


Plants, for the Greenhouse, Conservatory, Lawn, and Flower Garden, and 
ress, 


Bliss’ Illustrated List of Novelties for 187s, mailed free to all. Add 


P. O. Box 5712. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York. 





Free by Mail 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, and Gar- 
den Requisites. 


CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
51 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


10 Ever Blooming 500.000 Roses for $1. 
Plants and Evergreens sent free by mail. Catalogues 
e. Address I. C. WOOD & BRO., Nurserymen and 


Peete PISHEKILL, N.Y. 








SEEDS and PLANTS 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY, 
Mailed free on application. ‘ 
Vegetable and Flower seeds for the Greenhouse and Gor- 
den. Choice stove and Greenhouse Plants. Florist’s sup- 
plies, etc , etc. Cc. H. HOVEY & CO., 
22 Tremont St., (under Museum), Boston, Mass. 





I OFFER Compton's Early Field Corn; Lane’s Snear 
Beet, and choice Tomato seed: Superior, & other Potatoes ; 
and a general list of Seed, 211 at low prices. Send for Price- 
list. DAVID R. WOOD, Morrisville, Vt. 





ON’T GO WEST .—Maryland Farms on Navigable 
Sait Water, and R. R.. very low. 12 hours from New 
York. Write for catalogue. J. C. Plummer, Cambridge, Md, 












Collections FLOWER-SEEDS 


No. 2, 25 Choice Annuals, free bloomers., 1 
No.3. 20 Choice Biennials and Perennials... $1" 
No.4. 12 Very choice Annuals,tree bloomers, $1. 
No.7. 5 Very rare Annuals (Florists’),....” $i. 
ASSORTMENTS of Asters (1? var.), Balsams (12 
var.), Pinks (16 var.), Phlox Drammondi (1 var.) 
Pansies (8 var.), Primulas ‘6 var.). German Stocks: 
(12 var.), adl_of the finest sorts, colors separate, per 


assortment, EAC s 
Twenty Varieties of the leadin RAS E D $ ! 
tions of targer quantities for $2, cat om ie tha OL 
collections sent FREE MAIL on receipt of price. 
NDAR for 1878 gives instructions. Maited free 
HENRY A. DREEL, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


SHAKER’S 


Genuine Flower and Garden Seeds. 
Address D.C. BRAINARD, Agt., Mt. Lebanon, Col. Co., N.Y, 

Send three cent Postage Stamp for Splendid Ilustrs 
Catalogue and Amateur Guide to The Power end vo 
Garden for 1878, containing about two hundred Illustra. 
tions, and two beautiful colored Plates. 












ONE MILLION 


Vegetable Plants 








bd Per 
Cabbage, Early York, (cold frame) $6.00 
46 Jersey Wakefield, “4 7.50 
66 Henderson’s Early Summer, “* 10.00 
Cauliflower, Karly Erfurt, “15.00 
sé Early Snowball, ** 30.00 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson, & Butter, ‘ 6,00 





Spring Sown Plants by May Ist, half above rates. 
orse Radish Roets, - $5.00 per 1000 
True Colossal Asparagus, 6.00 ** 
Tomato, Cabbage & Celery Plants con- 
tracted for in large quantities at special low 
rates. Allkinds of Plants & Roots can be seen 
at our store, fresh from our gardens daily. 


Market Gardeners and Seedsmen. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 













ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. SEE 
Vick’s Catalogue.—300 Illustrations, only@ cents. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine.—®? pages, 

fine Lllustrations, and Colored Plate in each number. 

Price $1.25 1 year; Five copies for $5.00 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents in 

paper covers ; wiih elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

ll my publications are printed in English and German. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


The New Potatoes. 


THE LEADER.—First time offered. Beautiful inform 
and color, immense yield, and of unsurpassable quality. 
1 1b., by mail, %5c., per peck $5.00, Bushel $15. 


THE TRIUMPH, 1 Ib. by mail, Tc. pr. pk. - Bush. $15. 
THE 9 * S0c.. “ i se . 





TIOGA a? 
SUPERIOR, * Bic. “$1, BB. 
BURBANK, . Bic. “* Sc. $2 
DUNMORE, . Se. “* Be. “ 9. 


Also 25 more of the newer varieties, for which see my 
Catalogue, which will be sent free on application. Toevery 
purchaser of my seeds or potatoes to the amount of $3.00, I 
present a copy of my new work on “ Vegetable Plants.” 


ISAAC F. TILLINCHAST, 


Late TILLINGHAST BRros., 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co., Pa. 


gICHOICE SEED POTATOES & other Seeds.J6 
€f Bliss’s Triumph, Trophy, What Next, Harlequin. $1,0f 
g ib. P.Paid. Beauty of Hebron, Perfection, Little Giant, 
Gard cts. Ib., 2 Ibs. $1.00. Superior, Centennial, Improved 3 
#9 Peachblow, Red Lion, Alpha, Tioga, Mahopac Seedling. 





oq; 


= 4 : 
50 cts. per Ib., 3 Ibs. $1.00. For other choice varieties o 

a Potation, Choice Onion Seed, &c., &c., send for pric Mg 

Bilist. All warranted pure and true to name. ° 

of} Address E. B. JENNINGS, Seed Grower, 7) 

Box ‘6. Southport, Conn. §2 





Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y, 


Capital, $200,000.00, Net Surplus, $189,815.08. Total asects 
for the security of Policy holders January Ist, 1877, $1,050,- 
622.00. Insures only Farm Property and lesidences against 
fire and lightning. Takes no business risks. 
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SEEDS.PLANTS.TREES. 


Catalogues free. 


The New Red Raspberry, 


FERRIS, MINARD & CO., Dutchess Nursery and Seed Establishment, 


No. 1, lilustrated Flower and Vegetable seeds. 


PRIDE OF THE HUDSON. 


No, 2, Nursery and Greenhouse price list. 
Headquarters Stock. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Founded 1863.) 





Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 

One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Grangers. 

« The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”-—Zad.’s Am. Agriculturist. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 

Address CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 


RELIABLE SEE2S8 MEN. 


It will ESTABLISHED 15a. t potanns ty-third annual 
pay yeu to send and our onl y- ua 

catalogue of MT Sends Plants, and Balbs We do not spend 
fabulous sums on fancy catalogues and style, but give our 
customers the benefit of eerie 

To those who desire it, will also send our Wholesale 
Price-list, in which prices are given of seeds = 2 ae amity, 
and small dealers and large farmers can buy 
logue and save me Rp: ee coltatted « and prompt: 
ly answered. RT VEITCH & 8S 

IMPORTERS AND Gaowans. New Haven 


ORANGE COUNTY SEEDS. 


All who wish Pare and Reliable Seed at low prices, 
should send for our IMustrated Catalogue for 1818, 
mailed free to all applicants, contains prices and full de- 
scriptions of all the Neo Novel. and Choicest varieties of 
Vegetable «nd Field Seed, Choice Seed Potatoes, 
Small Fra te. a. holesale Catalogues for Dealers, tree. 
AWKINS & CORNISH, Goshen, N. Y. 


4 Seed Novelties. 


Green Fringed Lettuce.—Delicate color, feathered 
edges; most beautiful of all varieties. 

Terre Haute Nutmeg Melon.—A fine strain; larger 
= better than any of the round melons 

Spanish Menstrous Bopper ¢-Six (0 to ‘nine inches long, 
ty tw o to three thick ; mild and 

The 100 Days’ Tomato.—The cariiest Tomato in the 
world. Any of the above seeds 15c. per packet ; the 4for 
50c. Descriptive circular free. Hlustrated Catalogue sent 
for 3-cent stamp. 

J. A. Foote, Seedsman, Terre Haute, Ind. 


VEGETABLES 
(a-G1,.00.-21 
20 PAPERS GARDEN SEEDS, 106, ui, 


33 66 «? Bp, 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED. 
IF YOUR MERCHANT DOES NOT KEEP THEM, 
WRITE FOR THEM! 


YOUR ORDER for any assortment at the pbeve 
nice enclosing CASH, will be filled, POST 
EE, E Peas, Beans,and Corn excepted, for w Sch 

* cents per paper must be added for postage. 


nave (D, LANDRETH & SOX, 


aive Seed Giow- 
ers in America, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
!! COMPARE THESE WITH COMMISSIONED SEEDS !! 





lon ne 











Founded 1:8f. 








to 
all applicants, Itcon- 
tains colored plate, 500 engravings, 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and directions for planting over 1200 
Varieties of Vegetable and Flower Fests. Plants, Roses, Etw. 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. dress 


D. M. FERRY & CO. » Detroit, Mich, 


_ SEEDS. 


FLOWER, FIELD, and GARDEN, 
Quality. Catalogues mailed on application. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 4! Dey St., New York. 


POMONA NURSERY 4o ine Pants. 


Best Straicberries, nine inches, Ra perrics, three inches 








Fresh 








Bush, $4.00 
ush., 20 cts. 


Address 4 BR, COHU, 197 Water Sti, W. Y. 


around. Ten AT? bs yickaed $4,338. Send for price- 
list free. Among Small Senite, telling what 
and how oot Bt ect Rute aid for 20c., or jree to every 

purchaser. PARRY, Cinnaniinson, N.J. 
A mixture 
of choice 

se 

for Lawns 
and grass 





FARMER’S BOYS 


ney easi 


in near Bee town in the Union can make ly 
by rea ok on “ Vegetable — and starting a 
I will send the book lb. of my 


little aa “trade. 
finest Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage Seed, Dotti by mail, on 
receipt of fi. if ordered this month. — advertisements 
head: Cabbage Growers "’ = “The New Potatoes.’ 
Send for p-- circular. Addre 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co., Pa. 


Png St for 35 pkts, Flower 


R fs Seeds, 15 for ep 7 for 25c., 
sc EDS. =; 





or 25 pkts. Veg sfor 1, 12 for 
50c. THe FLoRAL TRIBUTE, 0 
D page Floral work with col- 
plate, Ge Asda either of 


ROOT CROPS 


es Stock. 


Mangel, Rorbitos, Giant Long, Red, 


Per 5 lbs. 


2.50 
Yellow. G /2 
Turnip, Laproved Tacstain Ruta Baga, 2.00 
p Leaved & Y — e ALSUE ; 00 
Carrot, improved Long Orang * Rn 4,00 
ingle pounds of an mail, 
5 cents extra. : 3 of the above by ‘at 
netruetions for culture and winter preserva- 
tion of Koot Crops, sent free on application, 


LeiAondlersonrrer 


Market Gardeners and Seedsmen. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 














the sow peckages seeds, two years 
good as cash, a REID, zed N. ¥. 
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CHOICEST SEEDS FREE. 
Descriptive Circular sent free to all 
applicants. Address Beng. A. 


S Ki i} D S Ex.iotr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GUIDE for the GARDEN. 


Tells how, in Tes, Seu English, toyrow Flowers, Fruits, 


and Vegetab es, Ge 
"GROSBY & GORDON, 
Nurserymen, aealicaen and Florists, Danbury, Conn. 


BB. & 0.3 SPECIALTIES, 


CHESTER COUNTY MAMMOTH iecthe 
best field corn, yielding 100 to 125 bus. shelled cern per 
acre, grain large bright yellow, ears 14 to 22 rows, cobs 
red and small. Numerous testimonials in support of our 
claims. Price 50c. per Ib., eh by express $1.50 


per pen ys S| At ius, EH 10. 
go: AD GABBAGE 
—a yest of Flat fidtct and Fe aD 10 years selec- 
tion, and remarkable for solidity and uniformity of heads 
“BAY weight 10 to 14 lbs. 1D M REL 25c. per pkt. 
VIEW HYBRID ON.—A Can- 
PR ty of large size, great pro 1M td, Los very lusci- 
ous. Bears long . traneportattin, 25c. per pkt 
iF FORN 1A COL 
n evergreen variety from Cal., brush 3 ft. 
long, does not require bending down, most ‘productive, 
and best for hurl a Pkt. 15c. ; ib. 85c., post-paid ; 
peck $2.50; bus. $ 
FLOWE R SEEDS. —Our ee collection of 
10 choice SEED < GATALO MA! 
ALL.—Contains {UE {LGD 
scriptions of all the best Garden, Field, Flower, and Tree 
Seeds, Plants, Small Fein and Agr’l ge 
ddress ENSON. BURPEE & C 
ans Church St., Philadelphia, 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


HE subscriber has on hand and offers for sale a large 
uantit ot wine? JERSEY WAKEFIELD and FO?r- 











LER’S BR WICK CABBAGE PLANTS. Wintered in 
cold frames. Morea by mail or 2 person will be promptly 
attended we. 


Brine per Th and. 
ERT 8. ALK EI south Portsmouth, R. I 


Moreton Farm Seeds. 


Harris’ American Yellow Globe Mangel 
Waurzel.—I have grown my own Mangel Wurzel seed for 
several years, selecting a few of the very best and choicest 
bulbs annually, from many thousand bushels. It is seed 
such as is rarely offered for sale, I can confidently recom- 
mend it. Price, 4 oz., 20 cents; one Ib. % cts. ; 134 Ibs., $1.00; 
4 Ibs. $2.50. Sent, pre-paid, by mail. 10 1bs., or over, by ex- 
press, at 50 cents per pound. 

Blood Turnip Beet.—Same price as above. 

Yellow Danvers Onien.Seed.—I have grown this 
variety of onions for fifteen years.’ The seed I offer was 
grown by myself in 1877, from very carefully selected bulbs. 
I can confidently recommend it. Price, 40z. 40 cts.; 12 oz. 
$1.00; 4 Ibs. for $5.00. Sent pre-paid by mail. 

Whethersfield Red Onion Seed.—$1.00 per pound. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Seed. — 
Ounce 90 cents; 4 ounces $1.00, 

Stone Mason Cabbage Seed.—0Oz. %c. ; 5 02. $1.00. 

Six-Rowed Barley.—One dollar per bushel. Bags 
10 cents per bushel extra. 20 bushels, or more, including 
bags, $1.05 per bushel. 

Seed Potatoes.—Early Vermont, Snowflake, Brow- 
nell’s. Beauty, Compton’s Surprise, Genesee Co, King, 
White Peachblows, and Thorburn’s genuine Late Rose, $5.00 
per barrel. My stock of Late Rose was obtained direct from 
Mr. Coy, the originator of this valuable variety. It will, on 
good land, yield double the crop per acre of Early Rose 

Wholesale price on application. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Moreton Farm, 








L 


“The Best Globe Mangel,* 


WEBB’S 
NEW KINVER YELLOW. 


$1.15 per lb. by mail, postage paid ; $1.00 per Ib. if sent by 
express, Churges paid by the purchaser. 

Our Special Circular, containing descriptions of all 
the leading ROOT and FODDER Crops, including 
Golden and other Millets, Dourra, Sweet Corn, 
Cow Peas, Prickly Comfrey, Mangels, Swedes, 
&c., &c., will be mailed to all who apply, enclosing stamp, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water St., 


NEW YORK. 


—AB 
My Annual! [llustrat- 
ed Catalogue for 1878 
~ now ready, and will 
be mailed to any ad- 
dress 2.00 anpics ication. 


I pay moreattention 
toqaality ofs ed,than 
to extremely low 
prices. 


Orders ane solieited 
e: arly © to ~~ delay. 













C— 








1 Pe ecial inducements 

ealers, A ricultur, 
hd Societies, Farmers’ 
Clubs, and others, re- 


quiring large quanti- 
ties, 
MUSK 


SURPRISE. mutox. 


Our new Melon vt — most Delicious ever 
introduced... Per pkt. 2e. 


TOM THUMB SWEET CORN, 


tet known. Per pkt. 0c. —_ by 
35c. Send for our catalogue, 96 
and 400 fewer which fully descri 
them. Mailed free. 
PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 
80 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


JERMONT SEE 














Le Improved Imperial Sugar Beet, Sutton’ s champion 
a_/ Purple ‘op Swede Turnip, Scarlet Intermediate Carrot, 
Yellow Globe Mangel Wurzel, Yellow Danvers Onion, 
Green Prolific Cucumber for pickles, and over 1,000 varieties 
of other seeds. I make a specialty of above, and can war- 
rant them, all Fresh and F to name, Illustrated Cata- 
logue mailed on receipt o} —s 

Cc, E. ALLEN, Sordeakn and Florist, Brattleboro, Vt. 


CHOICE CANE SEED 


For Sale._SIBERIAN, and GOLDEN SY OF io 
latter a very early va Dh ; per Ib. 40 cts. aries 
peck by express, at buyer’s es Add 


Box 75. vi DF. BROWN, Co., Ohio. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


ALMOST CIVEN ong tyh be Po induce every 








erson to Lat fa gh sosurpeseed r Seeds, we will 
er on lection of yr ee sackets, superb varie- 
ties, for $ ‘00. collec three times the money. Seed and 


Plant Catalogue for stamp. 
A. HOWARD &.CO., Pontoosuc, Hancock. Co., Ill. 


CHOICE. PLANTS! The best offer ever made: For 


catalogue address, with stamp, 


FLOWER SEEDS! pE;CHITES, Goris 








Broom Corn Bra, god lente never ‘gets’ red, yf 
Seed. Broot Corn are sect. “Adare 
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~ Manes’ Complete & Special Mannres, 


PREPARED FROM 
Peruvian Guano, Pure Fine Bone, dissolved in Sulphuric Acid, 
Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Dried Blood 
and Fiesh, and Potash Salts. 
These manures are not only composed of materials which in themselves rank the highest as sources 


of plant 


-food, but contain them in the proportions, which practical experience has demonstrated to be 


best adapted to the wants and habits of EACH CROP, They require no other manure, and 
improve the condition of the land tor subsequent crops. 


Analyses and full Directions for Use accompany each Package. 


Mapes’ Corn Manure. 

Ammonia 4.50:'to 5 percent, Phos, Acid 10 to 12, Potash 6 to 7%. 
For 50 bushels shietied corn use’ bags, 400 bs. 
7s = - a “~ bags, 1,000 Ibs. 


Price per ton, $49.50—per bag (200 1bs.), $5.20. 
Potato Manure (Ville Formula). 


Ammonia 4.50 per cent, Phos. Acid 5.97, Potash 18.64. 
For 200 bushels Potatoes use : bags, 400 Ibs. 
OF rr * r ry 


: lbs. 

Price per ton, $51.94—per bag (200 “ord $5.40. 
Mapes’ Crass and Crain Spring 

Top-Dressing. 


Use one to two bags per acre for top-dressing winter 
grain or grass lands—also for hoed crops in hills or rows 
for producing rapid crowth. 23) 

Price per ton, $51—per bag (200 1bs.), $5.35. 


Mapes’ Complete Manure. 
Ammonia 6 to 7, Phos. Aci 10 to 12, Potash $ to 4. : 
A general mannre—a substitute for stable-manure—especi- 
ally aiapted for grain crops and grass lands—on soils re- 
quiring more Phos. Acid than Potash. . 
Price per ton, $50—per bag (200 lbs.), $5.25. 


Mapes’ Fodder Corn Manure. 
Price per ton, $49—per bag (200 Ibs.), $5.15. 





Complete Manure (Ville Formula). 
Ammonia 7.69, Phos. Acid 5, Potash 7.59. 

For use the same as Mapes’ Complete Manure, but adapted 
more particularly to light lands, or such as require more 
Potash than Phosphoric Acid. 

Price per ton, $52.28—per bag (200 Ibs.), $5.50. 


Mapes’ Beet& Mangoid Manure 
Price per ton, $52—per bag (200 lbs.), $5.45. 
Niapes’ Fruit and Vine Manure. 


For Trees of all kinds, Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Strawber- 
ries, etc. Price per ton, $35—per bag (200 lbs.), $3.70. 


Mapes’ Cauliflower and Cab=- 


bage Manure. 
Price per ton, $49—per bag (200 lbs.), $5.15. 


Mapes’ Lawn Top-Dressing. 
For Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Grass Plats, ete. “100 lbs. 
for 2,500 sq. feet. 

Price per ton, $60—per bag (200 lbs.), $6.80—per bag (100 

lbs.), $8.50. 


Mapes’ Spring Wheat Manure. 
vey quick in its action—a complete manure for Spring 
neat. 
Price per ton, $50—per bag (200 Ibs.), $5.25. 


The above prices include cartage, excepting when total quantity ordered is less than half a ton, then add 


50 cents for cartage. Address 


THE MAPES FORMULA. & PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 158 Front St, N.Y. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Imported direct from Peru, by 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
AGENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PERU, 
No. 63 Pine St., New York. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano—10 p. c. Ammonia Standard. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano—Lobos. 

The “ Lozos,” containing 6 per cent Ammonia, 15@20 per 
cent Phosphoric Acid, and 3@5 per cent Potassa, is the best 
and cheapest general Fertilizer in the market, being 
admirably adapted for Cereals, Corn, Root Crops, Sugar 
Cane, and Cotton. 

Circulars sent free on application. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERU VIAN 
Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, 
New York. 


Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


The Superior excellence of this Gnano has been co snecess- 
fully demonstrated during the past ten years in the Middle 
and Southern States,on cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
and garden vegetables—the Company’s sales having exceed- 
ed the enormous aggregate of 35,000 tons in a xingle season— 
that it is now offered for sale with entire confidence as to its 
merits. No fertilizer ever introduced in this country, has 
undergone severer tests, or come out of them with its char- 
acter asa first-class, reliable fertilizer more thoroughly es- 
tablished. In consequence of the satisfactory results of these 
very Love) te tests, this Guano has acquired a reputation 
equal to that formerly enjoved by Pernvian Guano. It is rich 
in Bone Phosphate of Lime, finely gromnd (a large pro- 

ortion of whict is immediately soluble), Ammonia, ind 

‘otash, besides other ingredients valuable as plant-food, 
manufactured at the Company’s works, Woods Hole, Mass., 
ase on 8. C., under the supervision of competent 
chemists. 


PACIFIC GUANO CO., BOSTON. 
E. & 0 WAR PRODUCE COMMIS- 
’ ‘ ; 


STOW MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., &c. 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 Washington-st.. N. Y. 
(Est'd 1845.) Ret., Irving National Bank, New York City. 

















Prepared Castor Pomace, 


for ammoniating Composts, Tobacco, &c.—guaranteed 7 per 
cent Animonia, See page 96, March Am. Agricuiturist. 


Superphosphate of Lime 


(from Bones), guaranteed 14 to 15 per cent Soluble and 
Precipitated Phosphoric Acid. 


Ammoniated Superphospliate of Lime, 


Extra quality. 
Prices very low. Circular on application to 
ROBERT B. BROWN & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo, 


THE BEST FERTILIZERS. 
Per ton as follows: 

GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, $56. 
Russel Coe’s Super Phosphate of Lime, $40. 
Double Refined Poudrette,. $22.50. 
Ammoniated Animal Matter (Bone, Mest, 
and Blood), unequaled for the price, $22.50. 
Ground Bone, $27 & $30. 

Best Land Plaster, $8 per ton, in barrels, 
) Send for TWENTY-THIRD annual pam- 








vies Z-phiet. Order direct of 
F H. B. GRIFFING, 
Dealer in Agricultural Implements and Fertilizers. 
60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


Matfield Fertilizer. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly containing all the 
soil elements found in each crop. Prof. W.O. Atwater, of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Station, analyze! six of our 
different fertilizers, and fonnd in every case, as we guaran. 
teed, that they contained a larger percentage of 
plant-food elements tha: we claimed by the labels 
placed on each package. Send for cirenlar. Address 

F. COPELAND, 
Treasurer and General Agent Mutfield Fertilizer Co.; 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass, 


CHEAPEST FERTILIZER 
BECAUSE THE BEST. 


PREMIUM BONE 


Grows WHEAT and GRASS, equal to manure, 

at Half the Cost, and lasts twice as long. 
Farmers !! Send questions on Postal Card to EXCELSIOR 

FERTILIZER WORKS, Salem, Ohio. Circulars Free. 








12 BOUQUET DAHLIAS, VERY SUPERB; 
every one a gem; by mail, $2. Amaryllis Johnsonil, 
beautiful crimson, striped white, very fragrant, $1 each; 
Vallotta Purpurea, 50 cts. each ; the whole, post paid, $s. 
DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Mass. 


HULL & SCOTNEY. 


346 North Water St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
and Wholesale Dealers in Butter, Cheese, Eggs. Poultrr, 
Lard, Tallow, Game, Potatoes, Apples, Hay, Grain, Flour, 
Fur. Wool, Cotton, Peanuts, Broom Corn, Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits, Liberal Cash A€vanees mide on 
all Shipments but perishable goods. Send for Price List, 
Stencil, &c., &e. Reference Cash, or we refer to any 

Responsible House in our city. 

















Fresh: and Genuine 
WETHERSFIELD ONION SERD 


(With a * Pedigree ” as far back as the Revolution.) 


THe Bes? LARee- RED. 6666606088 oes ce ec cvevew perlb., .%5¢e 
Tue Best EaRLy RED.......... i csacdbind yoy WW5e, 
THE Brest Exrra EARLY RED.............. “ « $1.00 
THE Best YELLOW GLOBE DANVERS....... “ “ 7 
Danvers HaL¥F LONG ORANGE CARROT,..; “ “ wae 
THE Best LONG ORANGE CARROT.......... *. & ae 
Dolly Dutton Sugar Corn, b-urliest known... bs oy 


-+--Per Qt., 7 
Comstock’s Premium Late Flat Dutch Cabbage,per Ib., $2.56 
Egyptian Turnip Beet. True Stock "100 
— Karly phe yar a ‘i WeRe “ 35 
The above by mail, post-paid, at prices named, in % 
ties of not less than th 1b. upwards. auanei 
East Hartford Extra Early Peus, Peck $1:75; 34 Bu. $8; Bui ge 
Extra Selected Champion of England Peas, Peck $1.50," 
Bu, $2.50; Bu. $5.00. ‘ 
Ey. Minnesota Sweet Corn (true),Peck $1.25; ¢ Bu.$2; Bu. g4, 
Crone Improved PA Canada Corn (true), Peck 9g, ; 
y a, $1.75; - $3.50. 
Gilead Prolific, seed saved from stock having not Tess tian 
three ears each, by mailiper Qt, 50c.; Exp., Peck $2.00. 
Catalogue free. Prices low. Seeds the Best.’ ‘Terms Cash, 


R. D. HAWLEY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Cabbage Growers 


and all Gardeners will tind my new work on ¢* Vegetable 
Plants’”’ fadipponemue: as it gives explicit directions for 
growing all kinds of plants in open ground 4nd under glags, 
also more valuable information on noxious insects than was 
ever before published. Dr. F. M. Hexamer, of New Castle, 
N. Y., says: “ Many asingle page contains more valuable 
hints than could be obtained for ten times the cost of the 
whole book.” On receipt of $2.50 I will mail one copy of 
this book and one pound of the finest and best Prenium 
Flat Duteh Cabbage Seed you ever saw! In support of this 
assertion I will send testimonials from many eminent Hor- 
ticulturists, and a sample of the seed free to any address. 


ISAAC F. TILLINGCHAST, 
Late TILLINGHAST BROS. 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co., Pa. 











CROSMAN BRO'S CATALOGUE & GUIDE, to 
the Lower and VEGETABLE GARDEN, for 1878. Klegantly 
Illustrated” Sent, FREE. Address i 
[Established 1840.) CROSMAN BIl0’S, Rochester, N. Y, 


y 





sa 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Sced for 1878 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all who apply; Customers of last season need 
not write for it. I offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my 8ix seed farms, 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
parcel. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
Iinvite the patronage of all who are anxi- 
ous to have their se fresh, true, and of the 
very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. < 

JAMES J. H.iGREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


RICKLY COMFREY.—The latest, best, and most 
E productive forage plant introduced. Milk farmers try it 
and you will like it. Circulars and cuttings, now ready, oy 
mail, postage paid, one dozen setts 75 cts.; per. hundre " 
Roots uncut, $2 per. Ib. ; prowing plants in boxes by express, 
$i perdoz. GEORGE H. RICE, Box 122, Worcester, Bias. 


NEW FRUITS. 


We offer for the spring of 1878-APPLES: Haas, Pewaukee, 
Walbridge, Tetofeky; PEACHES: Amsden, Ea. Beatrice, 
Steadley, Sleeper’s Dwarf; PLUMS: Wild Goose, 
Newmans, De Caradeuc ; « i RRIES: Large Mont 
morency, Louis Philippe. Also our usual large stock of 
Apples, Crabs, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, &c., &c. Correspondence solicited. 
HEIKES NURSERIES CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


NE EDS—PLANTS,.—Fresh Onion Seed, Red and Yel- 
low, 75c. lb. by mail, Cold Frame Eady Jersey Wake- 
field Cabbage, $.on per M. | Send for price list, 
WM. W. STERLING, Cutchogne, Suff. Co., N. Y. 


Qmall Fruit Plants, ¢tc., cheap now. Clnb together 
b and get $10 worth at 1,(00 rates. See JOHN 8S. COL- 
INS’ offer, page 112, last number. 





Foster, 










































GR Js 
$1.00 we tthe ap h -aelt 


8 helslioads or4 Azaleas, 
mel], 






ations (monthly), 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, 
8 Centaureas or 8 other white- leaved plants, 
8 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus (new ane 
8 Ferns, 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuch 
8 Geraniums Zonale, 8 Double, or 8 Scented, 
8 Geraniums Fancy, ) Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved 
4 Gloxinias, 8 Gla jolus, or 8 '§ Tuberoses (Pear)), 
4Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or & Petunias, 
8 Pansies (new German), or 8 Sal vias 
8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, ~ Climbing, 
8 Violets (scented), or 8 Daisies, English, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer a Plants, 
16 Ve~benas, distinct and splendid so 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of f Vegetable Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, buyer bp nd charges 

3 collections for $2; r $3; 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 
14 for $7; 18 for $10; or ‘Se rail collection of 350 varieties 
of Plante and ficient to stock a pt ened an@ 
garden—for $25, to which our bowk “ 
Pleasure” and Catalogue (value $1.75) by *) a adaed. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


BOW DEPCH, THE: FLORIST. 


I will send my new priced catalogue free to all ap- 
plicants. It contains a list of prices of over ONE 
THOUSAND PLANTS, and at such rates as to bring 
them within the reach of all, 







































Abutilons.. ......:.... sac: | & ‘Calla Lilies......... Ze. 
Ageratums........... iC. yy amens..........-- 15c. 
Begonias..... on 8 rysanthemums..10c, 
Carnations ..- L0c. uchsias.............- . 
Cupheas.... ° eraniums..........- 10c. 

Heliotropes ... ........ lOc. 

ON ten nin ithe in Sito silkn 13c. 

Primreses «CP biee ast» diss 15c. 

ores BO... see Saco. os. 20c. 

Te ae 06c. 

Send for combined Seed and Plant Catalogue. 

PLANTS and SEEDS forwarded by MAIL 


FREE, and packed so ag to ejisure safety. 


WM. E. BOWDITCH, 


645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 












WwW. C. WILSON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. OF 
ROSES and BEDDING PLANTS 
mailed free to all applicants. 


WwW. C. WILSON & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


E AN ULB 
SE EPS..£ to PRY f s 


45 West 14th Street, New York. 
Following Choice Collections free by mail upon 
reosipe of price: 







m pits, Flower Seeds; extra..,.....$1.00 
ta 3 ruberoses, Double, extra........ 1.00 
12 1 Oe eee 1.00 
12 Gladiolus, oxtr Brin stone ist avanana 50 





6 Dahlias, 6 sorts BRR SRS, -. 1.00 








BE RNA’ TION PII 


C= ATION Pl N K S$! 
Assorted, NA varieties. In colors of White, Car- 






mine, Rose, Variegated, and Yellow. All labeled. 
Strong, healthy, welt-rooted plants. Sent safely by 
mail to any Post-Office. @ for 0c. 3 14 for $ 


DWAR PEA B Ee ROSE 

To all who send 10¢, and postage stamp I will send 3 
Flowering Bulbs and CATALOGUE OF FLOWER. 
PLANTS, ctc.. commas beautitul Chromo Card and 





instractions for flowering ‘ro and growe 
ing. ( arnations. Catalo, ue alone, ddress 
HARL § T. STARR, Avondale, Che ster County, Pa. 





0,000 Double Tnberose Bulbs. 


First Quality Large Flow orea Balbs...... Es are $1.00 roe 
Second Quality tte J Bulbs........ . 20 8.00 15.00 
A few hundred EXTRA Large Bulbs...... 1.00 5,00 
Dwarf Pearl, ist quality Flowering Bulbs. 8.00 
If sent by Mail. 25 cents per dozen, ExTRa. 
The past season havin g heen the most favor- 
able for the growth of al yal we offer the 


largest and best ever sent out by us. 


MILLER & HAYES, 

5774 Germantown Avenue, PhiladcIphia, Pa. 
a) By mail, post-paid, 10 
SEEDS, BULBS, &e. Double Tuberoses, fine 
Secaing bulbs, 7sc. 12 

choice Gladiolus, 12 sorts with pame, $4 00. 4 Lilies, 4 beanti- 
ful sorts, 50c 5 choice Roses, 50c. All kinds of Flower and 
Vegetable seads of the very ‘best quality, at Five Cents 


per paper. Bulbs and Plants in-varietv, Catalogues tree— 
send for oneat once. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queéns, N.Y. 


BY MAIL FREE. 


e¢ any naires on receipt of $1.00: 
4 


SES. 
Aes LIOTH FR NERBENAS, 
2 GE NI 








me 


CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
Baltimore, Md. 
—Ofiice Patapsco Nurseries. 
LOWER SEEDS,—800 best varieties at whole- 
sale prices, 5ct. pkts. for 244 cts. 10 ct. pkts. for 
McoGRA 


.&c. Send for edtaloghe, D.C. , River- 
aide Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 











Is 


tts of crimson ital plant a 
a a a ond il 


application. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY , Rochester, MY. 





‘ ** MULTICOLOR” 

A new and a ae eis, introduced from the Solomon | 

lands. In color it is remarkable for the number of rich 

., into which the leaves sport. 
be found 


among the 
prepaid. Price to the trade on 





Paton 40 cts. ofits te for 








Exes 


By yall oat post peld. (on , (on own roots) 25 cents apiece, $2. 
n, $12, hundred, Large, pls ( ded 
express at purchaser's expenso [0 


Bi caseets 
FLLWANGER & & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE DINGEE & GONARD | co's 


We deliver STRONG fon, ROS mseitable for 
inmewtste flowering, safer yey = ost 
oflice spl 7 oneh ees 3 wil la- 
oS ede Sor 14 Aster tor Fi 19 ior 3 o 26 for $4 for 
Zs for & i 3. Send. for ak, ew 
bed de to Rose eA ture Pa aye ot om oyer 300 finest 
sorts, Our Greases beara is ic xrowin and distribut- 
ing Roses. TH NAR 


Rose Growers, 








ROSES 


= Wesel: ee; Ober Co., 1 Pa. 





NEW and RARE ROSES. 





We offer from our list of over 500 
Varietics of Roses. Well crown, one 
year plants, pot-zgrown onown roots, 
our selection. Hy wis Perpetual and 
Noisette, $3 per doz.; $2 4 100. 

Teas and Chinas, P50 = 
doz. ; $16 per 100, Young plants 
mail, $1.00 per doz. ; $7 per 100, A md 
the rarest and choices Evergreen 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of 
et [mecietier for plantiag in Lawn, 


MILLER & HAYES. "Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 








eer 8 1,14 for 

os al 
R Relaecs y ‘aoe 
— Plants by 


mail. ‘Ca’ ‘ali e 
free. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





ROSES avery ROSES 


$1.00 per Dczen. ey 1, 
BEDDING PLANTS, <5 %5e. per Dozen. 
All first class, guaranteeu. Send for Catalogne FREE, 
Address, BP. Critchell, Cincinnati, O, 








A, DO UUAR 


Catalogue free. 





FLOW BEF 
GARDEN. 

kts. Choice Annual Tlowers, worth ophts 2 50 cents. 

2 Bhotee Gladiolus Bulbs, ¢ 
i Japan Lily Bulb, me 
2 Double Tuberose Bulbs we 

Sent, Post-paid, for $1.00. 

W, B. DIMON, Jv., Milan, C. 








{Q ROSES MAILED FREE ror $j 


did mein ene ah of Plants a, 
ress or distance. 
fhetion ruarantoed Rend 3 cent stamp 


R. say eek oes £8 SON, | 











Colum) 
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GHRANIUMS, 


fine sorts, for One polerte wey Al kinds i] 
Tyra Montgomery, Mattoon, Ih. 





Strong seg 
at your door. 


Best rarition, antenntal med medal, Largest 
‘is 13 for SB. HOOPBS, BOT ie 


Low prices, 
e 





Plante and_ Roses cheap. 


SPLENDID S 


freo of cost 
24 years’ ex- | 
forcultureofoverl | 


ices sackets 





Strong roots dug fresh from the ponds, wel 
mailed for 25 ote < each, 
tubs and artificial ponds, 
10% 
Cireniare’ Ww with aitcetions for p! anting 


WHITE POND LILIES. 


1 packe 
$2.00 per doz They bloom fine ely 6 | 


NTS; picts. » ~4 
nt peg. $15.00. 


a. A. VAUGHAN . ‘CO., 
Carver, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


ere Sr9ck costyc? 10,00 


are Cc 
2,25 pi 





WEITE WATER LILY. — strong 
planting ins WW 4 anon A gandoign i ey $2 per ey hE mail. 


roots of this — poy Rh with fone go se directions for 








| and some mcthod may be found of leasin 





Ordi 
Second Puge~Sl. 30 
Page next to Reading and Tas Cima 


i [me : a 
Shoemart b's 
e1 
ree taken a ~ than ae pomee. 


No 
ne 


rr ~“p3 = er nt, enth tvetton 
Bare ° hee - for i eae eautec: 


‘[2PPNo Advertisement of Medicines or Humbaga received. 
Address all orders to 






containing a variety of 
good Tints $F sdemue which we 
type and condensed form, for want of spats 


Continued from .p. 129,. 


Oyster Shell Lime.—“B.” Oyster shell 






| lime is a very pure kind of lime containing a small per 
cent of phosphoric acid and no magnesia; it is there- 


fore worth a little more than stone lime. The price de- 
pends upon the facility for gathering the shells and the 
cost of fuel. It will pay for use at 10 to 16 cents a bushel. 


A Tonic for Pigs.—'C. A. F.,” Reno 
Co., Kansas. A good tonic for hogs is madeas follows : 
Take 5 pounds.of linseed meal, one .pound of charcoal, 4 
ounces of gentian root powdered, 4 ounces of sulphate of 
copper, onc pound each of flowers of sulphur and of salt. 
Mix, and give a tablespoonful in the ‘feed “occasionally. 


Cow Leaking Milk.—“ W. H. D.,” New 
Preston, Conn, There is no cure fora cow that leaks 
milk. This: fault arises fromm aslaxity ofthe: museular 
stricture which closes the duct of tlie ‘teat, arid is there- 
fore beyond remedy. To bother with devices to prevent 
it would cost more than the'loss arising from” selling the 
cow for beef, and procuring another, 


Planting Beans,—“B. W. Y.,” New 
Castle, Pa, A light soil is best adapted for beans, but - 
any soil that is well prepared, dry, and mellow, will pro- 
duce a fair crop. The usual method of planting is in rows. 
24 to 27 inches apart, and the beans 6 inches apart in the 
rows, or in hills 18 inches apart. From two’ a a 
bushel of seed is needed for an acre. 


Meeting of Stock Graziers in Cole 
orado.—The 8th annual meeting of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, was held at Denver, Jan. 8th. The 
importance of this interest was:clearly set forth in the 
course of the proceedings. The members of the Asso- 
ciation represent 600,000 head of cattle, a capital of $10,- 
090,000, and employ more than 2,000 men. Theshipments 
e.stward the past season havebeen 100,000 head, worth 
$3,000,000. ‘These cattle now fully occupy the 
lands of the whole State, and.the importance of 
a steady and staple foundation for this interest, is un- 
questionable. At present the stockmen hold their graz- 
ing grounds by possession only, the peculiar condition of 
the tenure of the lands and the laws Fegarding their sale, 
| practically prohibiting cwnership or legal right to oceu- 
| pation. We have frequently pointed out this anomalous 
and injurious condition ‘of things, and hope that very 
soon some change in the law will be madé,/by w 
absurd restriction of 16C acres to each purchaser, of | 
that are totally useless for agriculture, may be abre 
















or selling them at reasonable prices for pastures only, 


The Value of Mixed Food.—“G. C. 
Cc.” When straw, or other fodder of inferior value, is fed 
along with some rich concentrated food, as corn, oil 
cake, bran, etc., in proper proportions, the mixthré’ can 
be made of equally nutritious yalae with good, mediam, 
or the best hay, so. that by adding to the straw the needed 
equivalent, we can make a good, substitute for,the hay. 
The proper proportions can be gathered from Professor. 
Atwater’s articles on feeding stock in former numbers. 
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When we gaye suchample space . “ils siliaiinialioall 
posed that we had fimished up our catalogue list for the 
season. Since then, a large number have come to hand 
which have equal claims upon us with the others, and 
we give them here. When there are several departments 
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embraced in one catalogue, we, as before, place it under 
the head of what appears to be the leading business. 
NURSERYMEN. 

The number of nursery establishments that add a 
floral department to their nursery business is annually 
increasing, but we can not record these under distinct 
heads, unless separate catalogues are issued. 

J. W. Apams. Springfield, Mass.—A general fruit and 
ornamental. stock, with Worden grape asa specialty. 

Epwin Auten, New Brunswick, N. J., an abridged, 
well-selected list of fruit and ornamental trees, by an ex- 
cellent pomologist. 

Rozert Burst, Philadelphia, Pa., though most gen- 
erally known as a florist, has an ample fruit and orna- 
mental tree and plant catalogue. 

Busn, Son & Meissner, Bushberg, Jefferson Co.. Mo.— 
Their price list of grape vines is as full, compact, and 
instructive as usual. 

Harvey Curtis, Owego, N. Y.—General nursery stock. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J., send both retail 
and trade lists of a large and most varied stock, includ- 
ing a number of specialties and novelties. 

Herxes Nurseries Co., Dayton, Ohio.—Semi-annual 
trade list of general stock. 

Hoorges, Brotuer. & THomas, Westchester, Pa.— 
Trade list, offering favorable terms to wholesale buyers. 

T. S. Hussarp, Fredonia, N. Y.—A wholesale list of 
grapes, etc.. with wood for propagating. 

Tos. Jackson, Portland, Me.—Wholesale catalogue 
of general stock. Very full in Evergreens. 

J. Jenkins, Winona, Ohio, makes $1.00 collections of 
fruits and ornamental plants a specialty. 

W. W. Joxnnson, Central Lake, Austin Co., Mich.— 
Forest-tree seedlings, with notes on planting; also for- 
est-tree seeds. 


Samvet Kixszy, Dayton. Ohio.—Small fruits in large - 


variety ; also ornamental plants. 

Laruam & AnTHONY, Clayton, Del., call theirs the 
Dollar Nursery, as they send plants in $1 collections. 

Witu1am H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—General fruit- 
list; very full in ornamental plants. 

Pansons & Sons Co., Flushing (L. I.), N. Y.—A spe- 
cial list of ** New and rare plants.”’ A remarkably choice 
collection, few of which are to be found elsewhere. 

Wm. A. Strone & Co., Brighton, Mass.—A general 
catalogue with alist of new and desirable varieties. 

’ F. Trowsringz, Milford, Conn.—A cranberry cat- 
alogue, with directions for growing. 

T. C. Taurtow, Newburyport, Mass.—General list, 
and a special one of evergreens. ; 

E. R. Unverui1t, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Small fruits, 
with novelties, especially in strawberries, 

Henry Witsur, Montgomery, Mich., sends three 
lists ; fruits in general, peaches, and ornamental shrubs, 
etc. ; each with a full cultural treatise. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Beacn, Son & Co.. No.7 Barclay St., N. Y., in the 
** American Garden,” continued as a quarterly, offer their 
stock, and give much useful and timely instruction. 

Paut Butz & Son, New Castle, Pa.—-List of tested 
garden, field, and flower seeds. 

W. H. Burveies, Plainfie’'d, Conn.—A general list of 
seeds and plants, and a special list for market gardeners. 

J.H. & W E. Cone, Hartford, Conn., offer genuine 
Wethersfield garden-seeds, implements, etc. 

Curtis, Cops & WASHBURN, Boston, Mass.—The for- 
mer firms of Curtis & Cobb and Washburn & Co. have 
united their forces, and the result is an immense cat- 
alogue, full in every department. 

Henry A. Dreer, No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.. presents in one compact catalogue a full stock of 
seeds of all kinds, implements, and florists’ supplies, 
also a large list of greenhouse and other plants. 

Hawkins & Cornisu, Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y.— 
General seed stock ; potatoes a specialty, with kinds not 
offered elsewhere. 

Hovey & Co., No. 16 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 
—A full catalogue, with a long list of novelties, as usual. 

E. B. Jennines, Southport, Conn.—Choice potatoes 
and seeds of his own growing. 

A. W. Lrvrneston’s Sons, Reynoldsburg, Ohio.—Gen- 
eral seed list, with specialties of their own. 

Tuomas MezHaANn, Germantown, Pa.—Special list of 
fruit seeds, kept in condition for spring planting. 

A. C. Newuis, Canajoharie, N. Y.—Seeds, vegetable 
plants, greenhouse plants, and bulbs, 

Gro. W. Park, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, offers a general 
stock of seeds, bulbs, etc. 

Frank 8S. Piatt, New Haven, Conn.—In liberal size, 
large type, fine paper, and excellence of illustration, this 
catalogue is something remarkable ; and its matter seems 
to be as good as its manner. = 

W. H. Spoonrer, Boston, Mass., preserves the same 
neatness and compactness which have heretofore made 
his very fuli catalogue noticeable. 

Rosert Veitcu & Son, New Haven, Conn.—A general 
wholesale seed list. 

JamEs Vick, Rochester, N. Y.—Besides the ample 
general catalogue noted iast month, sends a special 
wholesale list. 

FLORISTS AND DEALERS IN PLANTS AND BULBS. 

C. E. Atuen, Brattleboro, Vt., in addition to green- 
house and bedding plants, offers seeds and small fruits. 

Be..tevvE Nursery Co., Paterson, N.J.. with their 
usual full stock, offer several novelties. Also seeds. 

P. J. Benckmans, Augusta, Ga., besides carrying on 
an immense nursery, has an extensive florist’s establish- 
ment. and offers, bésides others, many plants suited es- 
pecially to the Southern States. 

Rosert Burst, Sr., 67th St. and Darby Road, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—That this establishment, now nearly half a 
century old, still keeps up its freshness, is shown by this 
full catalogue. 





Pau. Butz & Son, New Castle, Pa., with general 
stock, offer many novelties. 

Tuomas Etverson, New Brighton, Pa., besides a 
large plant list, has a full seed catalogue. 

Ex.utwancer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., issue a spe- 
cial rose catalogue, which is not a mere price list, but is 
a readable treatise. 

Wu. A. Hackett, Dubuque. Iowa, has a full stock, 
with most of the novelties of the year. 

Hoopes, Broruer & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa., have 
sone catalogue of grcenhouse and bedding plants, 
and offer many quite new. 

M. Micnex, Bryan, Brazos Co., Tcxas.—A full stock, 
with abundant cultural directions adapted to the pecu- 
liar climate of Texas. 

Mauton Moon & Son, Morrisville, Pa., send a spe- 
cial catalogue of Gladiolus, of which they have one of 
the largest and choicest collections in the country. 

JosEpPH T. Puriurps & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., 
Pa.—A full illustrated list, with directions for cultivation. 

Joun Saut, Washington, D. C.—We always look to 
this catalogue for choicc novelties, and the present issue 
docs not disappoint. It has a colored plate of the mag- 
nificent pelargonium ‘‘ Mrs, John Sarl.” 

Dexter Snow, Springfield, Mass., in issuing a general 
list, does not forget his old specialty, the Vcrbena, of 
which he offers a new set. 

CuarR_es L. Starr, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa., makes 
a specialty of carnations, but has a full gencral list. 

J.M. Toorsurn & Co., No, 15 John St., N. Y.—A full 
list of Gladiolus, with other spring bulbs; also hardy 
perennial and small fruit plants. 

Rosert Vietcu & Son, New Haven, Conn., one of 
the oldest houses in the country, make but little noise, 
but have the plants, and choice ones, 

H. W. Wuu1ams & Co., Galesburg, Ill., are growers of 
Gladiolus, and issuc list. 

Wx. C. Wruson, No. 46 West 14th St., N. Y., and As- 
toria (L. I.), N, Y., make their catalogue for this year as 
much a& wonder in the way of varicty as ever. 

Wootson & Co., Passaic, N. J., make a specialty of 
hardy plants, and their Jist for this year contains many 
not before offered. 

FOREIGN. ? 

J. A. Summers, Toronto, Ont., Canada.—A copious 
and well-illustrated catalogue of about everything in the 
way of seeds. 

Max Letcutir, Baden Baden, Germany, sends a cat- 
alogue of his remarkable private garden, from which so 
many choice things have passed into general cultivation. 

Haace & Scumimpr, Erfurt. Germany.—A sced cat- 
alogue that is immense, for the varicty of its contents. 


FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 

Cotsy & Co., Benton Harbor, Mich.—Fruit packages 
of all kinds. : 

CHapDBORN & CoLDWELL Mrca. Co., Newburgh, N. Y., 
make the Excelsior Lawn-Mowcer, and, in a beautifully 
illustrated circular, offer a reduction in prices for both 
hand and horse patterns of this popular machine. 

Tuomas Etverson, New Brighton, Pa.—Terra cotta 
ware for in-door and out-door use, baskets, vases, etc, 

J. R. Frrzuven, Philadelphia, Pa., makes e¢ hay ele- 
vator, which has received many premiums and diplomas 
at exhibitions and fairs. 

GraHAmM, Emten & Passmore, No. 631 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.. makers of the Philadelphia Lawn- 
Mower, illustrate and describe the merits of the various 
forms of their excellent machines in a neat cataloguc. 

T. B. Hussey, North Berwick, Me., offers ‘‘ Premium 
Plows,’ ‘‘Centennial*’ cultivator and reversible culti- 
vator teeth. 

_U. S. Winn-Enerne Co., Batavia, Ill., describe a va- 
riety of their small haying tools, a very effective grap- 
ple-fork, bay-carricrs, etc. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

_ THE New Yorx Prow Co., New York, give descrip- 
tive illustrated circular of their specialties, among which 
are severa] makes of Adamant plows. with movable and 
reversible points, root-cutters, and other implements. 

MerRimAc MacuinE Co., Newburyport, Mass.. describe 
a seed-sower wholly of iron, for onion and other seeds. 

DAIRY APPLIANCES. 

Cornisu & Curtis, Fort Atkinson, Wis., supply the 
Whipple Rectangular Churn, which has no dasher. 

Aveustus Reeve, 31 Markct street, Camden, N. J., 
has a porous earthen butter-cooler, which, having tried, 
we find keeps butter cool and hard, when placed ina 
warm place. It is an evaporating refrigerator. 

HENDERSON & Co., Philadelphia, make the Lilly but- 
ter-worker, which is intended for the storekeeper and 
butter-dealer, as well as for dairymen. 

Mose.Ley & Stopparp. Poultney, Vt., keepa full sup- 

ly of all sorts of dairy furniture and tools, and issuc an 
illustrated pamphlet descriptive of them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Geo. D. Bissett & Co., Naveatuck, Conn.,, send a 
catalogue of their ‘* Little Washer.” 
G. J. CAaPEWELL & Co., Cheshire, Conn., in their cat- 
alogue of ** Light Hardware,” offer the greatest variety 
of ** Notions and Crinkums,” from lemon-squeezers to 





seven-shooters. A curiosity. 
EEE 
raniums, 2 Fuchsias, 1 
Heliotrope, 4 Colcus 
benas, 6 Baskct Plants, 2 Packages of Flower 
Seeds, all Good Strong Plants. 


FAR f 2 -ROSES, 2 DOUBLE 
E (est), 2 Tuberoses, 2 
Name Paper. ROBT. LEWIS, 


Geraniums, 2 Zonale Ge- 
Gladiolus, 2 Tigridias (Shell Flower), 4 Ver- 
Hope Hill Gardens, Castleton, N. Y. 
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[2 BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! gy 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN} 


New Book Ready for Agents, b 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WiFE- 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNI‘L, 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING co, 
Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Iil., Newark, N, J. ny 


A New Book for Farmers 


Carrots, Mangolds, and Sugar-Beets. What kind 
how to raise, and how to feed. af mail, 30 cts, pid ~ 
three works on “ Cabbages, and How to Grow Them nA 
“‘ Squashes, and How to Grow Them ;” “ Onions, and How to 
Grow Them.’ Full «of just such minute details as farmers 
want. Each 20 cts., J mail. 

My large illustrated seed catalogue /rce to all. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags, 
WwW ACENTS WANTED for the 








A book of marvelous beauty and richness in thought, style 
and Historie facts. Gives the very cream of Science, making 
its thrilling wonders and bfight gems household treasures, 
Endorsed by the Press and Clergy Everywhere, 

RARE CHANCE tor Agents. Sales inimense. Sample 
IHustrations, Circulars, andferms F n 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Herald of Health for 1878 


and 4 back Nos. free $1.00. Samples 10 cents, 

Eating for Sr or how to feed ones self so as to main- 

tain health, $1.00. Liver complaint. Headache and Nervous 

Dyspepela. their Cause. Prevention, and Cure, by Hygiene, 

$1.00. All the above, $2.50 wraralare tree rec} Nov. and Dec, 
4 O0oK 

13 & 15 Laight St., New York, 


THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 


Hart ford, Conn., is asuccess in its way, beyond precedent. 
Vol.7 begins January, 1878. Order the best of poultry month- 
lies. It is original, fresh, and practical, always. $1.25 a year. 
Only 75 cents «xtra gives every subscriber 12 Splendid 
wi Chromos, annually! Every poultryman should 
name ae excellent Monthly. Now is the time to subscribe 
or 
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The new Weekly “American Poultry Yard,’ is 
also just out. $1.50 a year (52 numbers, post paid. Or, both 
papers to same address $2.00 only. 

H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER, 


By Prof. I. LAW, Cornell University, Ithaca,N.Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the English 
language.”—Country Gentleman, 
Sent by mail from the Author for $3. 
IRST SPLENDID APRIL NUMBER OF DEMOREST’S 
Monthly Magazine, with artistic Engravings, and other 
rare attractions, including a splendid oil picture «f Easter 
Dawn. Price, % cents. Sold everywhere or post free. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 East 14th St., N. Y. 


PLAIN FACTS ABOUT FLORIDA. 


A book that truthfully tells just what a man can do in this 














State. Price cts. Address 
GEO. q. DOW, Fernandina, Fla. 
ORD MAKING AND WORD 
TAKING. The best game. 


Sent Ld mail for 27 
cents, and Dealers supplied by J. M. HAMMETT, 1,284 
Broadway, N.Y. C. E. HAMMETT, Jr., Newport, R. I. 
1 0 0 Assorted Decalcomanie, or transfer pictures, 
J sent, post-paid, for 15c. Address 
J. W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 
name, 10c. 20 Scroll, with name, 10c., post-paid. 
GEO. I. REED & CO, Nassav, N. Y. 
H. B. GRAVES’ CARD HOUSE, Bergen, N. Y; 
e Catalogue and samples sent for a 3c. stamp. We have 
the finest variety of VISITING CARDS in the U.S. 


ELEGANT CARDS,no two alike, withname, 
25 Snowflake Assorted Cards, 
(highly perfumed), with name, 10 cents. 
Outfit, 10 cents. 
Stevens Bros., No:thford, Ct. 
See our samples before you buy. Agents wanted, 

















10cts. 20 Fine Scroll Cards, 20 styles, 10c., post- 
YOUR NAME rinted on 50 Mixed Cards 
or 13c. 25 Fun Cards, 10c. 


paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








LARGE MIXED CARDS, 138c. in P. 0. 
stamps. 25 New Year Cards, 2c. Agents’ 
outfit, 0c.  L. C. COK & CO., Brisror, Conn. 





CARDS with name. — Damask, Repp. Granit 
59 Diamond, &¢., 10 cts., and 2 ct. stam PR in case 
17cts. NOVELTY CARD CO., Wallingford, Ct. 


4 Nice Cards,Plaid,Repp, Silk, Block,&c.,wit! », 18¢. 
eo) 0 Magic Cold Water Pea. 10c. each, or 3 for “En Sainpie 
Pen & Holder, lic. F. W. Austin & Co., North Haven, Ct. 
40 Elegant Cards. Hash, Oriental, Dogma, Morn 
CC C Glory, &c., 10c. 25 acquaintance cards, no two Bid 








10c. IMPERIAL CARD CO., Fair Haven, Ct. 


MIXED CARDS; with name, in case, 13c. 
Agents’ outfit, 10c. « 
ATWATER BROTHERS, Forestville, Conn. 


Cases of 12 
movable let- 
sere, gte- baw 

ap) 
ratus, $1.50 by mall; sample of T and Circular bce 
Address RUBBER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


GENTS LOOK! Catalogue of N free, 
or with a Hand-book invaluable tonlsteer orleans ten 
cents. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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Originated by Prof. STOCKBRIDGE, Profes- 
sor of Agriculture in the 


MASS. ACRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
40 to 80 Bushels Po wit " per Acre, 
ea 


25 to 50 i 

20 to 40 m Rye = ra 
25 to 50 ae Barley * 

150 to 250 “ Potatoes “ @ 
1500 to 2100 Ibs. Tobacco 3 “ 


2000 to 4000 “* Hay 
and other crops in proportion, have been produced by the 
use of these manures alone. The results on Corm and 
Grass are truly wonderful. 

Aspecial manure is made for each Farm and Gardcn 
Crop, containing the Plant-Food which each particu- 
lar Plant requires. These manures were used on more than 
10,000 acres in 1877, and with Great Success. 

Send for Pamphlet for 1878, full of informa- 
tion, mailed free. 


MADE ONLY BY 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


3 PARK Place (opposite the Post-Office), 


NEW YORK. 
Boston, 43 Chatham Street. 


There is nothing Detter than stable manure, all things 
taken into account, and the Stockbridge is not intended to 
displace it; but when the barn manure is all used, anc some- 
thing more is wanted, or when time is short and the crop 
must be hurried in, or you have a long distance to haul your 
stable manure, or when you desire to cultivate more land, 
the Stockbridge may bé used and will produce, we believe, 
equally as good crops, and will be found mr as lasting in 
the effects if xpplied to the sume extent a8 stable-dung. 

But in comparing them, remember you can put on enongh 
stable-manure “ to beat” the Stockbridge, or enough Stock- 
bridge “to beat” the stable-manure. In making trials, do 
not put ten bags of Stockbridge against one load of manure, 
or one bag of Stockbridge against ten loads of manure, but 
apply equal values, remembering the extra expense of haul- 
ing and applying stable-manure form a large part of its cost, 

Do All Soils Need Complete Manures? 

If not, what do they require? Who has ever determined 
satistactorily what his soils require? This can not be settled 
in a practical way, if indeed it can be settled at all, Some 
one may say chemical analysis of soils will settle it, but this 
idea was exploded long ago. Another suggests a series of 
experiments in growing crops, but this is not practicable, for 
a crop only tells what it has taken out, and not what is left 
and how much if any of any substance is left in the soil. 

Therefore, for the great mass of farmers to determine by 
their crops what their soils need, is practically impossible, 
and hence, the only safe way is to apply complete manures, 
And in using complete manures, is it not more reasonable 
to use those like the Stockbridge, which have for their 
standard the analysis of plants, than any made by an arbi- 
trary standard, which has no relations whatever to the 
plant? So we think, and so do the majority of our custom- 
ers, Farmers, drop this manuring by guess, and adopt the 
Stockbridge pian, which is economical, and appeals to your 





common sense, 


Stockbridge Manures 


Nothing Better than Stable Manure. | Vow is the time to make up 


your order for the STOCK- 
BRIDGE MANURES for 
aul crops, and to 


TOP 
DRESS 


your Winter Grain Fields, Grass Lands, and Pastures. The 
Stockbridge, applied as_a top-dressing during this month 
and a part of next, on Winter Grain, will give most ex: 
lent results. Winter Grain which has suffered from the o 
winter will also be greatly benefited. For top-d ng 
Grass, the Stockbridge has given universal satisfaction, 
ducing from two to three tons to the acre. Remember ft is 
free from weed seeds, and you can haul, at one two-horse 
load, enough to go over six or seven neres. It may be 
plied from now till early May, but those who used it early 
ast season were enabled to cut a heavy crop in early June 
and also obtained a good second crep before the ‘August 











drouth set in. 











Wrought bolted frame, 
FREE, 8. L. ALLEN 


ALLEN’S PLANET, Jr. HAND SEED DRILLS AND WHEEL HOES 


ce are standard machines; thousands in use; have taken the Centennial, Franklin Institute 
Silver, Erfurt, Germany, and other medals. Sold either separate or combined: the com- 
bined tool (Agriculturist Premium), is 
duced. TRE PLANET Jr. HORSE. 
Olished cast steel teeth, patent clevis, etc. Our catalogue 1S 
CO., No. 229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aa improved for 1878. PRICES much re- 
HOE, popular in 1877, is perfected for 1878. 





4 PEARCE’S IMPROVED 
de CAHOON 


BROADCAST 
SEED SOWER. 


Sows all kinds of Grain 
and Grass Seed. 


No more sowipg too much 
= to the left. Small gate for grass 
seed. Sows 4 toSacres per hour. 
Does better work than can be 
done by any other means what- 
ever. Only $5. Sold every- 
where. Send Stamp for circular. 






























. Holbrook’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW” 
\ 


Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
kinds vegetables. Doworkofl0 4 
— an a cheapest, A 
ice $12. ined. g 
~ rice $ combin Za $7.00 





| 


rs A 


freulars Free. Made by E. E. LUMUUS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill, 


Matthews’ Hand Caltivator, 
Matthews’ Drill and Culti- 









vator combined, surpass all 
others. Send for circular before 
you buy. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
Boston, Mass. 


: ’ : 
Ay. Holbrook’s “‘ New Regulator” Seed Drill 
A Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with regularity. 
~ The STANDARD machine. REMODELED for 1875 
Combines the best points ever produced. Sim- 
ple, durabie, easiest handled, OPEN WHITE 
: GB SEED CONDUCTOR SIIOWS 
~~ THE SEED DRorrinG. Give 
satisfaction. Circulars Free. 
Made by E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
20 S.Market St. Boston,Mass- 


tor & Seed Drill. 














GEO. W. RUE, Hamilton, Ohio. 


MISHAWAKA 


FEED MILL 


Shells and Grinds Six to Fifteen 
bushels of Corn .per hour. .Two to 
four horse power. Send for Circu- 
lar. Address 


St. Joseph Manufacturing: Co., 
Mishawaka, Ini. 





Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 


HORSE HAY=FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
Pennock Manufacturing Company, 
KENNETT Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





A Fitzhugh’s Am. Hay-Elevator. 


The greatest lahor-saving ma- 
chine in use. Easily put up and 
H operated. It will take one ton of 
F hay from the wagon‘ and carry it 

| ~ Fame back 100 feet in mow in5\% minutes. 
| 5 NL NG ea Only occupies 14 in, of space in 
peak of barn. It is very durable 

} ve rN | ~— bee bin ore — for 
aye = escriptive catalogue, J. R. Frrz- 

Ped eR coi, Nir. and Pat, 1,008 Barker 
eee St.. Philadelphia, Penn. Branch 

Otiice 55 Beekman St., N. Y. 






hae 













Use the Anti-Friction Hay-Carrier, 
For elevating and conveying Hay, Grain, etc., in barn, bar- 
rack, shed, or field. It elevates perpendicularly and conveys 
horizontally any desired disiance. No trouble about getting 
over high beams and to the end of deep mows, or to the top 
of high stacks. Thousands are now in use. Five 
tons have been stacked and the frame moved in 45 conse- 
cutive minntes, Fifty tons have been stacked inasingle day 
with this Frame and Currier. Send for Circular “A” to 

U. S&S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Il. 


WIND ENGINES, 


for pumping water, grinding grain, 
irrigating, and general use where 
economy and regular power is re- 
uired. Adapted to all kinds of 
arming and mechanical business. 
Estimates given and printed in- 
structions furnished. Apply to 














e . NEDY, 
516 Fairmount Ave, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








The Chamberlin Screw Stump Machine, 
~—~——_—€ after 10 years test, has proved its 
superiority over all others, by its 
great exhibition of strength and 
durability, combined with cheap- 
ness and ease in pulling all classes of 
stumps. The Company’s challenge 
of $1000 for a stump machine which 
would excel tieirs, has stood since 
1867 without being taken. They build 
6 different sizes of machines, to pull 
all kinds of sees They make 
Subsoilers and. Ditching Plows. For 
Particulars, Prices, etc., address 
THE.CHAMBERLIN M'F’G CO., 























Olean, N. Y. 


THE WESTINCHOUSE 
THRESHING MACHINES & HORSE POWERS 
Best at Centennial Trial. 





Threshers for all sizes of Horse Powers and Steam, 


Lever 

Powers for 4 to 10 Horse, and Endless Chain Powers for 2 
and 3 Horses—and Engines from 4 to 10 Horse Power. All 
with late and iportens improvements. Send for x 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





"SLi.8Tt 





The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 
Huller and Cleamer-—S\ raw-F resery ime Ine 
'T hreshers— allway and Lever Powe e 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and form 
Shellers. Our machines are guaranteed to work well, an 
have received the highest testimonials andcannot be excelled. 

B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 
SPEED RECULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines. Send for Illus- 
trated Circulars to 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale. Mont. Co., Pa. 


SAW MILL. FOR, THE PEOPLE. 




















IS patent portable Mulay Saw Mill rie 
f to any locality, will saw any of 

i and will do as much work (power and hands be- 

ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 

frame, head-blocks, and working parts 

are of tie most substantial and perma- 

nent kind, ————— ertirely of iron 

and steel. It usually set up and 

& started in from one to two time. 

It is generally driven by threshing en- 

, 4 gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 

aeaviE It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 

ge day. The Mill and engine may conveniently be 

= PF operated by two men. Send for circular. 


INDIANAPOLISIND, | CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 


STEDMAN. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

ENGINES, SAW MILLS, SHAFTING. PUL- 
LEYS, and HANGERS. HAY and 

- COTTON PRESSES. 


Power Corn. Shellers and. Cleaners. 
AURORA, INDIANA. . 
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The Coming Raspberry. 
E. P. Roe’s New Seedling 


Pride «= Hudson 


See page 112, March No’of American Agriculturist. 
Also Strawberry, Raspberry, Currant, 
Gooseberry, and Blackberry 


Plants. Pure, first-class plants a specialty. It will pay 
those wishing to re-stock their grounds with plants they can 
rely upon,to send forcircular. Descriptive catalogue and 
price-list free to all. Address 


Cornwall-on- 
E P R O E the-Hudson, Or- 
“ bd J ange Co., N. Y. 


SS wh > 7 
HHENRIETTA. 
The Largest Red Rasp! pberry, berries 8% inches in 

circumference, bright color and high flavor. Perfectly 

Hardy. Tested 5 years. Full description sent on application. 

Straw ee gg’? lants of all kinds, at fair prices, 
ALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 








GRAND TRIUMPH IN HORTICULTURE! 


The peewaing J pre: of, Pghteen ears of care and toil— 
ELTON’S NEW RRIES. 

The Cumininne ~ CONTINENTAL STRAWBERRIES 
and EarRLy PRo.iFic and RELIANCE RASPBERRIES are 
now offered to the public; TESTED NINE YE Bane, and in our 
judgment the Four Best MARKET BERRI er Ga ATA- 
os and Price List Free. GIBSON & BENNE 

NURSERYMEN and FRUIT GROWERS, WOODBURY. TJ 


Strawberry Plants 


in Large or Small Quantities. 
CRESCENT SEEDLING, Great American, For- 
Rose, ag Lincoln, Miner’s Great Prolific 
Duchesse, Prouty’s Seedling, an 
varieties. Monarch of the West, Col. 
Cheney Chas. Wownise, Seth Boyden, Wack Defiance, Wil- 
Albany, strictly pure, etc., etc., very cheap in large 
quantisics. Vitustrated Priced Cataio ue, full of valuable 

nformation, willbe forwarded to applicants free. 
- HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N. J. 


Crescent —— . -$60 per 1,000. 
Great Ameri = ie deed 
aay. Monarch, andC.Downing “ i 
Col. Cheney and Triomphe deGand ‘“ paps 
Capt. Jack and i 4 = 
ene aa —— - ee 
Brandywine Ra: ~~ i Peper i ae oe 
Wilson ey | plants Reb UEh Gdrexerestiesteove ia 
Grapes. Apples, C ervien, ete. 
n orders of $10, or over, small Aoi aga added at 1,000 
satan, Price List free. DE COU, 
Saget, Burlington Co., N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES — 15,000 gts. 


per acre from PARMLEES CRESCENT teat <i second year 
ar one year same bed produced fourteen thousand 
per acre. Any farmer can make money growing it, if 
proverty located near large markets. Ways and means w rill 
provided with reliable parties without funds. Send for 
a make statement of locality, nearness to and 
market. Send in sealed envelope and communication. 

wii fully explain terms. H. H. SMITH, West Haven, Conn. 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries. 
anes in Small Fruit Plants or Vines, Potatoes for 
seed, Alp Snowflake, Superior, &c. Compton’s Early 
Field Corn, Prickly Comfrey, &¢. 'Price list tree. 
D.E. OXIE, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


15 Acres devoted to Strawberries, over 30 varieties. The 
finest and most extensive stock in the New England States. 
18 new kinds added to my list this season. Catalogue and 
— as sent free. 

AS. 8S. PRATT, North Reading, Mass. 


Maseki Strawberry Huller. 


Introduced last seuson, and found to be the best thing for 
the purpose ever invented. Sent by mail to an 7 address at 
15 cts. each. The trade supplied. "sddress the Manufacturer 
and Inventor, A. S. BUNKER, 

288 Common §&t., Lawrence, Mass. 








Strawberry plants... . 





BSncacws 

















OR SALE.— WILSON’S ALBANY, and CHARLES 
DOWNING Strawberry Plants, Warranted Genuine, 
$2.50 per thousand. No é hi wee for packing. Address 
H. augerties, New York 


100 000 Great American and other new Straw- 
e berries—Reliance and E. Prolific R. B. 
An immense stock of Trees and ged of every description. 


Peach trees a specialty. Price list fre 
JOHN PERRING: Moorestown, N.J. 


1.000.000 inetetiameties Racpbery: Back 


berry, Grape ‘Vines, and other small fruit plants. Ajso, fruit 


and ornamental rect, poe General muronty Stock of best 
ualt ty and at Low 


Addrc 
HAS. BLACK & BRO. Tinage Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 














Strawberry Plants Either kind)Raspberry Plants 
100 Wilson’s B Alb: any postpaid 160 Brandywine Red 
100 Monarch of West for $1.00 |35 Delaware Red 
100 Go. Ch 's Thirty LapaaM§ §|75 Mam. Cluster 
100 Col. Cheney & ANTHONY| Blackberry Plants 
--4 rumberiandt al ys — Del os a Wilsons 
; rinmp escr ptive | 5 Dorchester 
GRAPE V1 s | Catalogne | |35 Kittatinny 

1 é Dollar \Currant Plants 
12 Hartford Prolific | Nurseryfre 2e'20 Red Dutch 


py of eat. 100 select kinds. Pure. 
Sacre re. How ? “Get the Best” 
N DERAILL, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 














We offer for Spr ae of of 1878, the largest and most complete 
wreie T dag St 4 land Dwarf. 
andard anc 

snertheae | Trees & Shrubs, deciduous & evergreen. 

oses 3 specialtv—all cay tinest sorts. 
Green & Hot House Plants, including best Novelties. 
Descriptive and Lilustrated priced Catalogues sent prepaid 

to customers, free, to others on receipt of stamps, as 
ag ad 

1, Fruits, with colored plate, 15 cts.; plain, 10 cts. 

No: ~ Ornamental ‘Trees, 3 d plate, 5 c.3 plain, 15c. 
No. ~ Greenhouse, Free. 1 4. Wholesale, Free. 
No. « Rose Catalogue, Fre 


(3"Small a forwarded t by mail when desired. 
dress 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 








FOREST TREES! 


Evergreens, 8 to 6 feet high, for Parks, Cemeteries, Wind- 
breaks, | Screens, &c., at very low rates by the Doz,, 100, or 
Car Load. Also Evergreens, E uropean Larch, and "Ameri- 
can White Ash, of smaller ‘sizes, Aor Nursery and Forest 

lanting. 

" We have by far the largest stock in America, all grown 
from seeds on our own grounds, which we offer at the very 
lowest rates they can be grown, and cheaper than imported 
trees. Send for Catalogues to 

FRANCIS SKINNEK, Brookline, Mass., or 


ROBERT DOUCLASS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill, 








SUGAR MAPLE, 10 to 138 ft. 

1,500 1,000 Norway do. 8 to 16 ft. 
Am. Arbor Vite, 4 to 10 ft. 

Norw ay and Hemlock § pruce, 4 to 15 ft. 


Scotch and American Pine, 4 to 15 ft. 
Evergreen Hedge Plants in varicty. 
rer oe mental Trees a Specialty. 
J. VAN DEVENTER, Pr inceton, N. J. 


Sugar Maple. 


Seedlings by mail, post-paid, 50 cts. pcr 100, $3 per 1,000, 6 
to 8 inches hich. Descriptive and priced catabomin: of Forest 
Trees, with directions for jontln HNSON, free to all who 


apply. 
eit Central Lake, “hasan Co., Mich. 


SEEDLINGS, Etc., FOR SALE. 


200,000 Norway Maple, 4to 6 feet, - er 1,000; 2 to 4 

"feet, $10 per 1,000; 1 to 2 feet, $5 per 
Sugar Ma. ple, 3 years, beet od hy 5 to feet, $75 cA 
Steet, $10 310 ears, eoedtings, 8 to 5 feet, $25 per 1,000; 1% to 

ee peri 

American White Elm, 8 Eo per transplanted, 6 
"to 8 feet, $75 per 1,000; 4 to 6 feet, 1,000; 1 year, 
seedlings, 10 to 18 in., 'e4 er 1,000; 4to8in. , $2.50 per’) 000. 
5,000 Herbaceous Peon es, (8 sorts,) gid per 100; §€80 


molt Sans Rhubarb, $5 per 100; $25 per 1,000. 
American Arbor Vite, 2 years, tyenoplanted, 1to 
© 2 feet, ofan per 1, eo | A 12 in., $15 ‘ye ~ el er 1,000. 
onover’s Colossal As a us. 
- 4 magus, Ly Willimantic, Conn. 











500,000 Fruit, 
, 250, 000 Evergreens, 
500,000 Greenhouse, 


. Bedding Fisnts, &e, 
ta F 224 Yi 400 Acres. reenhouses. 
oe STORRS, HARRISON IN & CO., Pamresvitiz, Ohio. 








delicious Fruit, as large as an Orange, 
and as hardy as the Am. Persimmon. 
Specialties: Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Hardy and Chinese Aza- 
leas, Roses, and Camellias. 

An immense collection of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, All the very latest 
novelties. Price-list free; De- 
scriptive Catalogue 10 cts. 

PARSONS & SONS CO. 
(Limited.) 
KISSENA NURSERIES, 
Flushing, N. Y 


WRITE TO 


BRANDYWINE NURSERY 


Forjprice-list of Small Fruit Plants, Evergreens, Fruit Trees, 
etc., true to name; also, well-rooted Osage Orange, 

one and two years old. Conover’s Colossal! Asparagus, 
Rhubarb Sets. Sweet Potato, Hot-bed, and Cabbage Plants 
in pensen Gee ess F. C. BIDDLE, Chadd’s Ford, Dela- 
ware Co., 


No. 1 OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS 


Grown on clay ground. Pocket. $2.50 per 1,000 ; 5,000, 
$il. Snowflake Potatoes, $2 ner bus’ 
B. H. BROWN, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


HERRY & PLUM TREES! 


EVERGREENS very low! Also, a large 
stock of General Nursery Stock, Catalogues 
sent free on application. GEO. ACHELIS, West Chester, Pa. 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
SEEDS, and SEED POTATOES 
Catalogue free. Address HEXAMER 


| or Japanese Persimmon, anew and 














F.M 
New-Castle, Westchester Co., N.Y. 





The Complete Small Fruit Package, 





Strawberry, 

== — wv we a Raspberry, 
ee) 1a ae 

each and 


og — ui na” 


Toni WNL ee a a nae 
AN gt Baskets 


9 Catalogues. 1 and 2 on receipt of 2 three-cent stamps, 


Ll % 


3, 5, 4 8, and 9, free. Address 


. WOOD & BRO., Oceans and f Flortate, 








The experience of 1877 establishes the fact that no other 
Grape combines so many points of excellence as this, viz.; 


Best Quality, Vigor and Hardiness of Vine, Early 
Ripening, Beauty, Value for Marketing. 


The Brighton, exhibited by me, Se tember, 1877, received 
the highest honors of the Am. Pom. Soc., viz.: 


A WILDER MEDAL. 


The original vine stands on my yee All my plants 
are propagated from it. Price $1.50 by mail. 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb’y, 1878. H. E. HOOKER. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
very low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Planters, 
Send stamp for Descriptive L list. Price List'fre 

T. Ss. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥. 


Grape Vines. 
1 ,000, 000 > $e a t0§ 30 Ait pata ae od Bye 
DR. Hi. scH {EDER, Bloomington, Ill. 


LADY GRAPE-VINES. 


HE finest, b. perfeotiy a, hardy, ones reliable extra 
early White Grape. Iso Elvira 




















Eva, Delaware, Concord, and ait righ SMuuable kinds, 
Small Fruits, Seeds, Trees, and wlowssine Plants. Illus- 
trated Catalogues for anak 8 ddre 
W. CAMPBELL 1 Delaware, 0. 
Plants of Best Quality. 
Largest Assortment 
of old and_new varieties. 
Greatly reduced Prices. 
At Dozen rates free by 
Mail. Price list free. 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
' BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
CONCORD 
10, 0 RANDY WINE} at $10 per 1,000. 
TURNER 
Sink stocks of Grapes corresponding! low. Catalogue 
frec. Lis, Erie, Pa. 
'T4 ” 
NEW ROCHELLE. 
Thisisa hardy, strong, and healthy grower, and will pro- 
duce twice as minch fruit as any known variety ; fruit large, 
of good flavor, and bears carriage well, I can furnish one 
year transplanted canes at $3.00 per doz.; tips $2.00 per doz. 


Send for a circular. 
Ss. P. CARPENTER, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





a Porte is the home of the Snyder Blackberry. Pure 
lants, and all the best strawberries, at_lowest ye. 
For list address STEELE BROTHERS, La Porte, In 


ROW your own berries; Plants are cheap now. See J. 
‘Ss. COLLINS?’ liberal offer, Page 112, last No. 


LACKBERRY & RASPBERRY PLANTS 
ut extremely low prices. J. BUTTERTON, 
London Nursery, Hammonton, N.J. 


One soy each = ee 


For 10c., Bhat nr, 
JOHN SAUL'S 


Catalogue of New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants, 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate, —Many new 
and beautiful Plants are offered for the first time, with @ 
rich collection of Greenheuse and Hot-house plants; Bed- 
ding Plants; new and choice Roses; Dahlias. Well grown 
and atlow prices. Free to allmy customers, to others 10 cts. 
—a plain copy free, 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


GR: REENWICH ACADEMY, with Mnaical Institute 

d Commercial College. A SEA-SIDE school. 
Founded 1902. On direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Stu- 
dents_received any tirae. Catalogue free. Address REY. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 
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Famous. “AUTOMATIC” Sewing Machine! 
SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER INVENTIONS! 


Operates on ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES! 
WILL BE SENT YOU FOR 


Free Trial yi", Own Home. 


Dispenses with BOBBIN a SHUTTLE, and has NO TENSION, 
is absolutely noiseless, and unequalled for light running and speed ! 
Can be used from the start without instruction or 
the help of an Agent, and will be sent you from the 









Table. 





manufacturers direct. 
Send for particulars and pians to 








gre “AND SU MMER FASHIONS.—-GRAND OPEN. 
ing of the new and beautiful styles. Mme. DEMOREST’ 
Reliable Patterns, in sizes, illustrated and described, 17 East 
14th St., and all the agencie s in Europe and America. Port. 
folio of Fashions and What to W ear, 15c. each ; Quarterly 
Journal of Fashions, 5c.; yearly, 10c.; post free. 












Beatty’s popular plan, viz: 
$340 ¢: ahet Pattor i only nr S9B. & c. are 
ranted for six years and sent on a bat ‘Te ae 
Address Dan’. F, Beatty, Washington, Bay J ersey_ U.S. 


CROWN PLAITER 


Price: 6 inch, $6; 10 inch, $10. 


Piano rr $260; 











— 


: 


at} 


Me 







Hee 
Exclusive io) ee 
state and mi __Piaiting a one to four 
cies granted, = he size of plait, 


Manufactured by THE AMERICAN MACHINECO 

1916-24 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pee Abe ee 
facturers of Wringing and Fluting Machines, Mrs. Potts’ 
Cold-Handle Sad Irons, and other specialties. 


Female Fools 


Are scarce, but the HE kind, who buy scales of traveling 
agents, are plenty. 5-TON wagon scales, all iron and steel, 
freight paid, for $50. No money asked till tested. Send for 
free Price-list. Jonzs, oF BINGHAMTON, of Binghamton,N.Y. 


t FRIENDS! if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY. 


We will rite eepaure send you a sample copy of our 
HLY GL Gs L 9 
eAN, list of the latest improvements in 
i xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion FE eney oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
Ply send your mages on a £ Roatal card, written plainly, to 
OOT, Medina, Ohio. 
7 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, ' Tracts from 30 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
S004. New Pamphlet, << Map showing location, free. 
ress . SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 








witha Goecriptive 
Hone 
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Serviceable Silver-Plated Ware. 
“Silver Steel” and “Albata” Silver-Plated, 


Save the retailers and jobbers profit, and buy direct 


of Manufactarers at Wholesale Prices. 

An opportunity is now given to buy any of the silver- 
plated ware manufactured by us direct. The goo's are 
made of good durable metal and will wear for years. 

These are not cheap brass goods, like the 
so-called “Premium Silver Ware,” with which 
the market is flooded, but are warranted ag 
represented. Remember, brass 
goods are poisonous ! 


Address 


12 Silver Steel Table Forks, silver-plated, ornamented. 
1 Gravy Ladle (8 in. long), Albata, silver-plated............se0 

1 Soup or Oyster Ladle (11 in. long), Albata, silver-plated... ‘ 
(See illustration, which shows style of last two mentioned articles.) 


The entire set (50 pieces)... 
Since our former advertisements igieeieuds we have decided to give the readers of 
the American Agriculturist a higher grade of goods than those heretofore adver- 
tised. Not that the others did not give perfect satisfaction, but we feel that the new 
designs (made expressly for this trade) will, in quality and. finish, be more desir: 

and well worth the small advance in price. 


All sums over $1 should be sent in Registered letter. 


STEVENS BROS. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N. Y. 


We will pay 
postage on smali 
packages by mail 
on receipt of the 
price. 


- 6 Table Knives, solid steel handie 

and blade, all silver-plated,...........++ one G250 
6 Desert or Tea Knives, all silver-plated... ......$2.00 
12 Steel Tea Spoons, silver-plated, ornamented. .$1.50 
12 Steel Table Spoons, silver-plated, ornamented..... 

















& CO., 


Manufacturers, Northford, Conn. 





TUTTLE 


The Latest and Best 


KNITTER ‘< 


For Family Use 


In the Market. 


For Circular, Sample,and 
Full Particulars, 
Address 


“ KNITTING MACHINE 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Portable Pump — Fire Extinguisher. 

With Graduating Sprinkler—jet, spray, or finest mist 
at will; as Garden Engine and insect destroyer, the most 
t and cheapest ever sold. Send for illustrated 
circular N. PAGE, Jr., Wakefield, Mass. 


SIFTTTITTT TTI SS IIIT TIT TI IG 


FELT CARPETINGS 20 to 45 cts. per yard. FELT 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster. FELT 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and, Sample, 
address C. J. FAY, Camden, N. Jersey. 


hbhbhbhhbhbhhhhbhbhbbhhkhhhbbhbhh 


A Farm and Home 
OF YVYVouR own. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 
ONLY FIVE DOULARS 
EF'or an Acre 
Of the best Land in America. 2,000,000 Acres 
IN EASTERN NEBRASKA. 

On the line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


NOW FOR SALE. 
0 Years Credit Given, Interest Only 6 Per Cent. 
These are the only lands FOR SALE on the line of this 
GrEeaT RAILROAD. 
Send for THz New “ PIONEER,” the best paper for those 
tl new homes ever published. Full information sent 


™“* LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


Land Comr. U. P. R. R. Omana, NEB. 

















“INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 

















N Awarded a Medal of Honor and Diploma; 
of Merit by the U. 8. Centennial Commis- 
sion, for “sStrengt an ‘ortabi 
Combine neg with W Cheapness and 
A om ? iis mattress is constrnct- 
ed on nok ‘eisialie ical principles 
|that it cannot mae under any cir- 
‘T cumstances. only mattress that 
he not rust in { any climate. ‘The 
lonly mattress that can be safely ship- 
| ped to any part 01 the world ina com- 
pact box at 3d cla: tes, The 


eight ra 
its elasticity from 
and not from and 
. — confoun 


only mattress getting 
tomgeres steel, 

















Fate aa 


this ee ith any en 
N Its “Gurabili vis 
ae Teast qual to the best construc’ 
Shipped to any 
Al noqeee in the U. S.or E (°c Reuetss 
charge, on receipt 10.00. Inquire 
of the Am. Agricul pas ~ about it, and 
# send for circular to THE NATIONAL 
WIRE MATYRESS CO., New Britain, Ct. 





BRICK 
TILE MACHINE. 


TWENTY YEARSstandingas Cc 
and without a rival CY a BRICK MACHING sommes 
For circulars 
J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 


A VALUABLE DATRY FARM of about 300 a: 
buildings, water, &c, all in best condition. $400 worth o 
milk at wholesale is now sold monthly. Will be sold cheap. 

For particulars address 
~ tT INCOLN & CO., Warren, Mass. 


JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J., 


has a fine plantation of Crescent Seeder seé and oe and 
old varie trawberries, and will enuine te 
plants, in large or small lots, as low’ ‘as any 

paper ; 3 order early at lowest prices. 
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NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 


Received Highest Award at the Centennial Exposition! 
oatmeal FEATURES FOR THE SEASON OF (878. 





















Address 


REDUCTION in PRICE! 


LESS WEIGHT! 
And Furnished with cither Wheels or Roller. 

It has been adopted and can be scen in practical operation on the Public 
Parks of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, New Haven, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and on almost all the prominent City Parks in the UNITED 
STATES and CANADA. 

The EXCELSIOR received the FIRS'T PREMIUMS at the Great 
Lawn Mower Trials held in New York City, Cleveland, O:, Waverly, N. 
J.; also at the Great International Lawn Mowcr Trial held at Car- 
LISLE, ENGLAND, in Sept. last, and at many other trialsand Agricultural Fairs 
held in Europe and America, 

6 SIZES FOR HAND POWER—4 SIZES FOR HORSE POWER 

Our New Horse Mower is conceded to be the LIGHTEST 
and BEST Horse Lawn Mowcr cver made. 

N. B.—Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers are alike guaranteed in every respect. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MPG C0, 


Send for Circulars. 


LIGHTER DRAFT! 


Newburgh, N. Y. 








SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE LrOWER. 

These Machines did an amount of work on the Centennial 
Grounds, equal to 10 years’ of ordinary use —without loss of 


time for sharpening or a completely distancing 
all comp in MEM golem ree trial of 6 months auration. 


my 83 and Manufacturers, 
AGENT O31 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. H. yrds & Co., 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 
soe. Breok & Sons, 51 & 52 North Market Si. , Boston, Mass. 
Wu. E. BARRETT & Co., 44 Canal St. Providence, R. Island. 
J.M. Curips & Co., 12 & 14 Fayette St., Utica, N. York. 
STEELE & AVERY, UL & 46 ae St. Rochester, N. York. 
EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10 So. Salina St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 
W. M. WILLIAMs, ¥o.8 78 Genesee St., Auburn, N. York. 
T.Haw.ey & Co., 938 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. E. WaLBRinGe, 299 & 301 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE UNION RAILWAY 


HORSE POWER 
& Premium Thresher. 
This power produces 
much more power 
than other railway pow- 
ers, with much less 

elevation. 
GB Send for Descrip- 
— = tive Circular. 
W. L. Boyer & Bro., 2101 Germantown Ave. Phila., Pa. 


The “ Thomas” Rake is made for 
farmers who want a first class 
Rake at a comparatively low price. 
[t costs less for repairs, does bet- 
ter work, and is more durable than 
any other rake. It is the standard 
‘ e eve here. We also make a low- 
: er priced rake,and the best Revolv- 
ing Rake in the market. Send for circulars. Seer — 
the factory if your dealer does not keep them. Mad 
J.H. THOMAS & SONS, Springfield. Whio. 


LILLY’S 
BUTTER-WORKER 


The cheapest and best Machine 
in the market; no hard labor re- 
quired. Try it, and see for your- 
selves. Only $15 for a thirty 
pound machine that will take all 
the milk out with five minutes’ 
work. 

HENDERSON & 00,, 


316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


TUCKER’S 


IMPROVED 


Ege Carrier. 


The strongest, safest, and best 












































in use, having advantages pos- 
sessed by no other. Agents 
wanted. 


WM. C. BARKER & CO., 
Sole Proprietors and M: ppaiee- 
turers, 189 Market St., Phila., 


THE HARVEST OF 1878, 


For description of A Wonderfal Improvement in 
Harvesting Machinery, see page 400, October number 
American Agricuiturist. For further information address 
Whiteley, Fassier & Kelly; Cuampion Machine Co., and 
Warder, Mitchell & Co., of Springfield, O., and The Toronto 
Reaper and Mower Co., Toronto, Canada. 
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WELLS ae rC HARDSON & 
co’s PERFECTED BUT- 
Fn c OtOre is recommended by 
ultural press, and used by 
the ba pest Dairymen in this coun- 
Blas, 8. Lewis, L. B. Arnold, 0.8. 
Hardin, A. W. Cheever, 
. D. Mason, and thousands more. It 
E “far better than carrots, annatto, or 
any other color, at one-fourth the 
cost, and no work to use. It gives a 
| pure ’ dandelion color, and never turns 
= | ~d — but_ tends to improve 
erve the butter. A cent 
bottle colors 300 po one PW arranted to add 6 cents per 
porns to its selling value. Asi: your Druggist or Merchant 
or it, or if you would like to know what it is, what 1t costs, 
“ uses it, and where you can get it, write to 
WELLS, RIcHARDSON & Co., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
After fair triai and severe tests it was awarded 
B U TT F Ré gy Prize Medal. WHY IT IS SUPE- 
U ALL. Ist. It has no taste or smell, 
COLOR midi a Sasi as water. 2d. It is liquid, 

'® is easy to handle, and is mixed in cream before 
churning. 3rd. It produces a color resembling June Grass Butter. 
4th. It is the only article that will color the butter and not the but- 
termilk, Sth. It gathers all butter materials, increases the weight 
more than will pay for the color used. It is the best ever known. 

Send your address on postal card for my receipt book, free. It tells 
how to Bai butter. pack. preserve, extract rancidity: 


SMITH, 72 N. 4th St., P. O. Box 194, Phila., Pa. 
Over “5,000 Now in Use.—The Best 
MILK COOLER and WARMER 


IN THE WORLD 


FOR RAISING CREAM. 


Can make butter all seasons of the year. Will make 
twenty-five per cent more butter, fifty per cent — butter, 
with seventy-five per cent less labor, by using the IRON- 
LAD MILK PANS, with great caereotames for 1878. 
Made for any sized dairy, from five to five hundred cows. 
Estimates given for furnishing creameries. For Circulars, 
Price List, &c., address 
BUNNELL & BROWN, 
(Patentees and Manufacturers, and General Dealers in 
Dairy Implements). 
Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


CHOICHK BUTTER. 


(From Massachusetts Agricultural College Farm.) 

“* AMHERST, Mass., Feb. 9, 1878. VERMONT, FARM MACHINE 
Company: We are 80 well pleased with the ‘Coole y Creamer 
that I feel bound to say a word in its favor. It takes us only 
twenty minutes to churn, and the extra yield of butter is 
wonderful. I have cheer fully recommended it to the Japan- 
ese government above all other systems. 

yours very respectfully, A. A. SOUTHWICK, Farm Supt.” 
Address for circular, 
Vt. Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


a Bitter Ths and Coolers, 


with movable Ice poset 
bers. Best in the market. 
Are made in 12 different 
sizes, of white Cedar, 
bound with galvanized 
iron or brass hoo .. 
» Within the tub is fitte 
tin Cooler,having a pola 
able Chamber for ice at 
each end. On the tin is 
constructed a series of 
ees, on which rest the 
shelves for sup orting 
the butter: suitable for 
round, half-round, and 
square prints or rolls. 
ing. Will keep butter in good order 
_— frome ves a rice from 


nufac 
G. os $ North 2nd St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most effective, simple 
and convenient yet invent- 
ed. Works 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing the 
sat, AGENTS WANT- 
ED. Send for circular. 


A. H. REID, 
6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia Pa. 


in the best part of MARYLAND at 
S great bargains. For catologue and prices 
address Mancha & Gibson,Centreville,Md. 
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Can be locked for shi 
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$3 to 
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ILLIAM CROZIER has neh 
the attention of Cow-kve opens, Pore ie ling 
to the NEW SELF-MILKING PPARATOS This SA ymen 
tus or Cow Milker, has been tested by a large numto™’ 
practical Agriculturists, wel hp &c; and, without e tnd 
tion, merited high encomiums and commendations, for 
adaptability and vongermal rapidity in the Milking of Cows, 
is considered one 0o! e m valuabl 

chines yet invented. © and useful Ma- 

Amongst its many advantages are— 

Ist—It is SELF-ACTING, easy of application ; 
used by any person, however ignorant of Milkin “eg ct 

2nd—It will Milk any Cow in FOUR Minute 
and its use is more agreeable to the Cow than tea, 

8rd—It is a great boon in the case of Sore or Corded Teats, 

4th—Ilts Usefulness, Simplicity, Saving of Ti 
ness, or pet pons and radiunet va prove it to be ee 
vortant and necessary adjunct to a Dairy, and it h 

ecome better oom Bon universally Ahn as only to 

Sent free on receipt of Post Office order tor $5, 

Printed Instructions accompany each Machine, 


MILK TUBES. 


COW-KEEPERS should not be without one of a as they 
are invaluable for sore or Corded Teat 


RICE $1.00 each. 
WM, CROZIER, Northport, L.1., N.Y, 


“GET THE BEST.” 


HIGHEST AWARD at the CENTENNIAL 











R 
a CH pede wel 


Cheap, because 80 well made, durable, and efficient. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one, to 150 gallons. 

Warranted to be exactly as represented. Sold by all 
dealers in veally first class Farm Machinery. 

PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concorp, N. H., Sole 
Manufacturers. Send for Circulars. 


The Centennial Medal and highest Di- 
ploma of Merit, was awarded, at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, to 


Bullard’s Oscillating’ Churn. 


Col, Waring.of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist; “I 
never have seen a churn for 
which I would exchange 
it.” A.W. Cheever, of New 
England Farmer: “The 
ease with which it works 
has lessened the dread of 
churning day ONE-HALF.” 

. B, Arnold, of New York, 
“Thinks the work done 
better than in the dash 
churn.” Hon.Harris Lewis, 
New York: ‘It is the best 
churn lever used.” For De- 
scriptive Circular address, 


JOHN ! T. ELLSWORTH, Barre, Mass. 
wine PATENT BUTTER COOLER. 


The best and most conveni- 
ent refrigerator ever invent- 
ed, being made of porous un- 
Cony earthenware, and is 

oth wor durable, and 
cheap. Jt operates without 
cost, using only water, andis 

8 ecially adapted for warm 

climates. Sample boxed and sent by express on receipt of 
$1.00. For circular and further information address 


ACUSTUS REEVE, 
31 Market St., Camden, N. J. 


SPAIN’S 
PATENT CHURNS. 
Centennial Medal Awarded. 

In use over 25 years. 
Removable Dasher. 
Made of White Cedar 


with galvanized hoops. 
Send for circular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia. 


The Rectangular Chori. 


Simple, efficient, and always 
veliuble. No inside fixtures. Fifty 
per cent in labor saved over any 
other churn. Five sizes made, 

/ The Highest award given over all 
] z competitors at the late Dairy fair 
in Chicago. An energetic man 
wanted in every town, to act 48 
agent. One churn sent at W hole- 

sale where we have no agent. 

— . CORNISH & CURTIS, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Bex Bass for stocking ponds— Pekin 

cks. racy Cattle ach Cert Turkeys,Li 
Seubene erse Cattles A.I.C.C.R., and Coiswo as 
at low prices. Address LIFT, Mystic Bridge, 


RUFUS L. COL: “PRODUCE COMMIS 


SION MERCHANT, 
141 Reade St., New k. Established in 1852. Market 








































| reports and shipping Fad sent free on application. 
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THOROUGHBRED and GRADE 


JHRSEYS 


FOR SALE. 

Th hbred HEIFER CALVES, weaned and unweaned, 

oro. BULL CALVE do. do. 
YEARLING HEIFERS. 


do. do. _BULLS,fit for service this spring. 
do 2-year-old BULLS. 

do. 0. HEIFERS, in calf. 

do. HEIFERS and COWS, 8 to 8 years old. 


Grade Jersey Heifers and Cows ofall ones, from two weeks 
to seven years old. I have nearly 100 head to select from. All 
my stock is bred expressly for their butter qualities, and no 
calves are raised from dams that do not yield 9 Ibs. or more 
of splendid butter per week, when fresh. All orders requir- 
ing me to select for purchasers are solicited at once, as I 
shall fill them in turn.as received, but I much prefer that 
purchasers examine for themselves. Terms reasonable. Ap- 
ply at once to THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 














BEACON HILL, Northport, L. I., N. Y., 
Importer and Breeder of Ayrshire and Jersey 
Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Berkshire Swine, 
English White Dorking Fowls, and Shepherd 
Dogs. Received a Medal and Diploma on stock at the 
Centennial Exhibition. 
G W. FARLEE, Creaskill, N. J.. (i hour from 
e New York), tor past 14 vears 
BREEDER OF JERSEY CATTLE. 
CHOICE AYRSHIRE HEIFER CALVES—War- 
ranted to register in first-class. Prices from $40 to $50. 
leo Heifers and Cows for sale. Brown Leghorn eggs $1.50 
or 13. J. ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, N. J. 
W. E. ARNOUT, . 
Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y.. Breeder and Dealer in 
BELTED, SHEETED, or DRAPED CATTLE. 
For illustrated description, see first page American Agri- 
culturist tor Dec.,, 187%. 





OM.MAGIE T. RR, KUM.ER, 
ORIG INA RPNL NESSMANA 


The D.M.MAGIE-CO., 
ORIGINATOR AND BREEDERS 
Nr THE WELL KNOWN 


MAGIE 0R POLAND CHINA HOGS, 


BUTLER C0., 0 








N. CGUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
orses, Cattle. Cotswold and Sonthdown soe Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse,Bremen,Hong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea.and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs. &c.. at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all kinds, 
and Shetland Ponies. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 
Newfoundland Pups of Centennial First Premium Stock. 


to Breeders and Farmers—our 
illustrated descriptive catalogue of 
Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheos. Hogs, 
High class land and water fowls, and eggs for hatching. A 
large and choice stock now for sale. 


Benson, Burpee & Co., 223 Church St., Philadelphia. 





Imperial E 


ALL VARIETIES 


POULTRY. 


WILL MAKE HENS 


rt Fowls during moulting, keep them constantly in fine condition, and increase ae. =e 
% , and will save them. Packages to mix 
of price. Eee. 


Winter and Summer, a 
ic 


100 per cent. Half of the chicks die annually. 


For sale by Druggists, Grocers, and Postmasters. 





Food. 


LAYING HENS, © 
YOUNG CHICKS, 


DUCKS, 
and 


TURKEYS. 


9 ra 
eeeens 


LAY, 


This make 
with 50 weight ordinary feed, 50 cts. ; larger for $1.00 and ie ee me ng 
Local A 


gents ante 


WHOLESALE ACENTS. 
H. B. Arnold & Co., Boston. | B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | Benson, Burpee &Co., Philadelphia. | 0. C. Swain & Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CHARLES R. ALLEN & CO., Proprietors, P. O. Box 103, Hartford, Conn, 





for2stam p-Sengeue 

o0oks, Stoc 
= Lad The latter of 
best a edi- 
ee. ‘* Amateur’s Man- 
ual,” or Specific Mating of Thoroughbred Fowls,”’ 7% cents. 
Breeding and enepement, | or thorough-breds for prac- 
tical use; 50. cts., both for $1 and 4 stamps. “ gsfor hatch- 
ing,” Lt. or Dk. Brahmas, from mated hens ee rom good 
horas ana Bit. Bentama $8 btn Turkeys 8" Bek 
. R. G. ms, $3. Bronze Turkeys $5. Pekin 

Ducks, $4 per sitting. Stock and fowls for sale, 1. 


I. K. FELCH, Natick, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Exclusively. Eight years of careful breeding has given 
me Med J desirable stock. Never fail of premiums wher- 
ever exhibited. At Hartford, received D. A. Upham’s special 
for best breeding-pen, and $89 at Portland for best collec- 
tion, and other premiums; ‘these being the great shows of 
the season, and my only exhibitions. 

A wish hg to spare at $10 a pair. 

6 Breeding Yards, Eggs $3 for 13. 


Highland Farm, March, 18%.  "° CO, BiLmar, H. 


CAME FOWLS. RED IRISH 
SETTERS, 


and Shew Carrier Pigeons, shipped by i. 
COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland, winner 
of Gold Medals at Paris and New York’Brenze Medal 
and Dipiomas Centennial, Philadelphia ; also 
Thorough-bred Hounds. Beagles, and other Dogs. J. C..C 
can likewise select Sheep, Cattle, and Horses 
clients, having had long and large experience in them. 


EUGENE B. PENDLETON, 
Breeder of White Leghorns, 


WESTERLY, R. I. Eggs, $2.00 per doz. Have bred th 
exclusively for 11 years. Shall Greed this season from 3 yards. 


No. 1 will have a 
NoQ's cock that has scored Ay points. 
Feich, Judge. 








for 





‘ft “ “ “ “ “ 


s cockerel 
Showed twice this season. Result, two first premiums. 


SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM 


A fine lot of chicks of the following varieties for sale. 
Brown Leghorns, Part. Cochins, Black Cochins, 
aaa Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Dark Brahmas. 

hotograph of the finest Poultry H: 8. 
be sent to any address for 25 cts. we 
W. G. TRACY, 
‘owanda, Pa. 








hio Improved Chesters, received First Pre- 

miums in a majrity of the States. Send for their _de- 
scription, and Choice Poultry, and get ready for the Fall 
Fairs. L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Essex 
Pigs. 


Early spring pigs, two months old. Boar, $20. Pair, $37,50. 
Trio, not akin, $55. Orders entered on receipt of $5.00, and 
filled in rotation as soon as the pigs are strong. enough to 
stand the journey, I guarantee the safe delivery of the pigs. 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
- Moreton Farm. Rochester, N. Y. 
pees China Pine, boxed and shipped by freight or 


express, 6 to 8 weeks old, May ist. Address for low 
. OLIPHANT, New Lisbon, Burlington Co., N. J. 














prices 
4 Jersey Bulls, and Jersey Red Swine, Pigs. 
Send for Circular giving slaughtered weights of heavi- 


est crops of hogs, some averaged over 700 pounds, 
JOHN §S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
A S. Beekman, South Branch, N. J., offers 
@ forsale high bred Colts, sired by Volunteer Prince, he 
by Goldsmith’s Volunteer, dam, Lucy, she by Honest Allen. 
yy ___A well broken saddle and car- 
WAN I ED. riage horse, young, sound, 
kind, and safe for a lady to ride and drive. Also a span of 
ponies 14 to 15 hands high, well broken to saddle and har- 
ness ; young, sound, and gentle enough for children to han- 
dle. No fancy prices. Address 8, No. 53 Carroll St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., giving full description and price. 
P re bred Fowls, P. Cochins, Houdans, White Leghorns 
Golden Penciled Hamburgs. B. Red Games, an 


B. B. 
Rouen Duck eggs for sale, also Pekin Duck eggs. 
A. S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 

















ROCK MAPLE POULTRY FARM. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


The Best Fowls for All Purposes. 


I am now prepared to deliver P. Rock and White African 
Bantam eggs for the hatching season of 1873, at $1.50 per 13, 
or $2.00 for 26, carefully packed and warranted fresh. Remit 
money through Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


GEO. H. RATHBUN, Willimantic, Conn. 


Brown Leghorn Fow!ls. 


They excel in Egg=producing, are Nonesetters, 
I will forward young broods of chicks, age from 10 to 21 
days, at $1.09 per chick, after June1. Guarantec safe arrival 
in a healthy condition. Eggs $3.00 per 18. Send for Circular. 

EDWARD LUTZ, 
Or Emsworth, Pa. 80 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


PEKIN DUCK and BROWN LEGHORN 


Eggs, at prices to suit the hard times. y cir 
before purchasing elsewhere. |e ~ wlllagay 5 a ries 
EVAN LEWIS, Senrlct’s Mill, Pa. 


RIVERSIDE FARM.—Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cots- 
wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys. 
Pekin Ducks, and Light Brahmas. Send for catelorue. 

Cc. P. MATTOCES, Portland, Me. 
J. 


w. BETNOELDS, Cuckoo, Va., 

reeder T, an mpor' 

Fowls. Write ford ice-list. os oa owe 
remium Bronze Turke 

P L. Brahmas, Black, White. oye eaympath Recks, 

$6 and $2 per 13. GEO. 8. WHEELER, New. Ipswich, N. H. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 24 Light Degas First- 


class stock. Eggs, 13 $1.50. 
26 $2.50. N. P. PAYNE, New Britain, ean.” 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
P TH 
UYHOUTE BPRS) LIGHE Beyemas 
aS PERSE ST RI 





























ORBETT’S INCUBATOR and Mother 
C 100 eggs capac, 2% 17 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Med- 
als received. Testimonials and ton app 
on. Prof. A. CORBE 
7 Warren Street, New York. 


Day's $60 Automatic Incubator 


Hatches and rears the young chicks! Highest possible 
endorsements! : 


Day’s Fire Alarm Clocks. 


Run in any position; keep good time, and give warning 
when there is danger of fire, Sent by mail. Price $5. 
Address DAY BROS. & CO., 
v2 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


EBs FOR, HA ZHENG, from {high class White 
Leghorns, $1.00 per A 
F. A. JOY, Johnstown, Cambria Co., Pa. 


CHOICE EGGS—LOW PRICES. 


My Spring Catal and Price List of Eggs for 
from 18 varietics of pure-bred fowls, is now ready, and 
be promptly sent to all who send me their address with a 
stamp. It contains also valuable practical hints to poultry 
raisers. Address 


A. M. CAREY, Selinsgrove, Penn, 


High Class Poultry. 


Light-and Dark Brahmas, Partridge and 
Cochins, Brown and White Leghorns, Houdans, 
and G. §. Bantams. For sale at all seasons, at 
reasonable prices. Eggs, securely packed in 
.. new baskets, $5.00 per 13, or $5.00 for 26. Send 

: for new. novel. practical and useful Circular. 
GEO. 8S. JO ELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


GGS FOR HATCHING, — High-class, thorough- 

bred stock only. “Magrane’s” Light Brahmas, Dark 
Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, Silver-laced, and White Booted 
Bantams, ad er 13. No circulars. . MAGRANE & 
FAIRSERVICE, an Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J, 


JOEL BRUNNER, fthives a: 


Breeder of first-class Brown Leghorns, Li Brah- 
mas, and Rouen Ducks, Eggs ‘00 per Sines t- 
tings for $5.00. No circulars. 
Rocks, Brahmas, Brown Leghorns, Spanish and G 
Seabright, e for sale. Ground Bone and O. Shell 
for fowls, and Land Fertilizers cheap. Address A. VIGNOS, 
P. M., Canton, Ohio, 


The Best and Cheapest. 
@ BUCHAN’S - 


Ht Cresylic 
SHEEP DIP. 


Patented May 28th, 1867, Re-issued July 30th, 1872. 
A Saponaceous Compound with Cresylic and 
Carbolic Acid. 

For Preventing and Curing the Scab and all parasitic dis- 
eases of the Skin. Will destroy Lice, Ties, as, &c. 

Is beneficial to the general health and condition of the 
flock. The use of this DIP will cleanse and whiten the 
Fleece—also increased the growth or ‘weight sufficient to be 
a full equivalent for the cost of the Compound, 

This Preparation is Warranted to be entirely. harmless 
and free from all poisonous Compounds, and will po 
tively do all that we claim for it. Put up in packages of 1, 
5, 10, 50, 100, and 200 pounds. 


Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment. 


Certain Death tothe Screw Worm or Grub. 

It not only destroys the worms, but cleanses and quickly 
heals up the offensive sores made by it. 

No fly will attack a wound to which this preparation has 
been applied. Sheep which rarely recover trom the 
of the worm under the ordinary treatment, are q' ly 
cured by this application. In solution, this ointment: be 
found invaluable for Healing Saddle Galls, and all ns 
of the skin of animals. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars 

KIDDER & LAIRD, ee 
83 John Street, New York. 


Hog Island in SHAN CE fed Se REM: 


one farm of 212 acres. No vermin, Good buildings 

Se a a a 

Terms liberal. For informa’ 3 
jiberal. OWE, 1696 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
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TEAS REDUCED 


E ge BEST. 


AR 
Send os 3 New 'k Bednced Price Lis 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
= . Box 5643. 3 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


‘La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 








‘OQIXOL TY opquang 


Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better in one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y., for the United States,except New England. 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers for the New England States. 








’ 

RANDOLPH , NEW DITCHER, 
REVERSIBLE—Double Ender—doing work of sixty, 
men by horse-power at cost of six! Steam Machines, cost- 
ing less than $10 per day to run, doing from $100 to $1 40 

work. Circulars from | 
RANDOLPH BROS., 111 Broadway, New York. 


SNYDER’S 


‘‘ Little Ciant”’ 
STEAM ENGINE, 


For Farmers, Machinists, 
Printers, and all requiring | 
Light Power. 

Sizes from One to Six H. P. 
Prices for Engine and Boiler 
complete, from $150 to $450. 
We make the Strongest Boiler: 
and the Best Engine in the 
country. Call at our Factory 
and examine, or send for free 
Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

SNYDER BROS., 
94 Fulton St., New York. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Gut aranteed to work 
welland give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price of 
3 Horse-Poweyr...... $262. 
4% °* so 283. 39 
“ oad 50 


aR tt 
Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
or 109 Planer St., New York City. 


% Eclipse’ 


FARM 
ENGINE 


oo page 240, 
Agriculturi st, 
1Nv7.] Send tor 
Centennial 
Judges’ Report 
and Catalogue 
of Engines,Boil- 
ers, Sawmills, 
&c. Address 
FRICK & CO., 
Waynesboro, 
FranklinCo,,Pa 


Strawberry. Raspberry, Blackberry, 

Currants, Grapes, Asparagus Roots, 

Péach Trees, a\i the best sorts. Can 

net he madoreahd on first-class Bock, See some Prices on 
page 112, March 1 Catalogue Fre 

JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 
































CALCICAKE; 


or, Compressed Calcimine. 


Something New for Walls and Ceilings. Beauti- 
ful and Economical. Ready for Use, and 
can be Applied by Any One. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is indorsed as the a by thousands who have 
used it during the past twelve years. Beware of imitations. 
Send for Sample Cards, furnished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT €0., 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y,3 171 East Randolph 
St., cmerage§ 132 East River St., Cleve- 


| land Cor. Fourth and Race Sts., 
Puiigaciphia 3 191 High St., Boston. 





Established 18837. 





If you would paint your house with the best, 
PURCHASE ONLY THE 


“PHGENIX BRAND” 
PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Manufactured by ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
Who make a Perfectly Pure Lead only. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 





Cc. COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


BERR Aan 


Send for lllustrated Price List, 


SKINNER 


PORTABLE ENGINE 


2% to 10 H. P. 
Made by Special tools. 
All parts duplicated. 
Send for circular. - 
SKINNER & WOOD, 
Erie, Pa. 


1844, 











ESTABLISHEED IN 








Double Platform. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS (0., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





GEN INE JEWELRY, WATCHES, DIA- 
MONDS (a specialty), Articles in Silver: ; Jewelry only 


in gold of 14 carats and upward. No deception in quality or 
price. Prices ressons tble. Over 30 years at the sores —* 
H. N. SQUIRES, 97 Fulton St., N. ¥. City. | 


(\ENTENNIAL & SWEET CORN. —I Vv 
limited es; of this very early, sweet, Labia corn ; 
ears large for early, and the most ‘desirable sweet corn 
grown, Orders filled by mail st 25 cents es pint. 
. AVERY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


rere AND 





— ieee 


The Adaman 
are the only Hardt Aes 
Plows that are adapted ty 
these. Self - Sha ~ 4 
Shares Beware ie tae 
buy any other kind, you wil 
erares it. th Wings and 
nts are Self sharpening, 
re Keverse the Point is the 
only way in which the bot- 
tom of a cast plow can be 
kept level. Uniess a Plow 
is sharp, the plowin can 
not be of uniform depth, 
eave YOUR TEAMS. SavE 
LaBoR. SAVE Money. 
THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman 8t., N.Y, 


aerate Swivel Plow, 


a ls our former popu- 

lar Swivel Plow, re- 

constructed and-im- 

No other 

. Send for 
jar. 


Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass, 
Wie} HOPOLITAN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


Established in 1855.) 


In addition to a large assort” 
ment of useful implements for 
the Farm and Garden, I have 
many valuable improvements 
to offer; among which are the 
following : 
ADAMANT PLOW, with RE- 
VERSIBLE SELF-SHARPENING POINT. 

Reversible self- “mag age — ny aa de Plows of following 
numbers: 18, 183g, 19, 193g, 20, 21, Eagle D, 23% D, &e. 
I sell all Plows ith this VALUABLE “MPR VEMENT, when 
so ordered, and at a very small extra-cost. 

The NEW SELF-ADJUSTING-STEEL TOOTH HARROW, TRON 
AGE CULTIVATOR, CAHOON’S BROAD-CAST SEED SOWER, 
TRUE’S POTATOE PLANTER, EUREKA POST-HOLE DIGGER, 














a wate se 










id’s Pat. Butter Worker, and Best Level Tread Horse Power, 
a H. B. GRIFFING, 60 Courtlandt St., New York, 





The Birdsell spe ee 


1 K aT “PI 


A 
my peirrnrseeencra rier eT Tig 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Cotton Seed Huller 
AND FEED-MILL COMBINED, 


For Plantations and Oil-Mills. Used by 
Planters, the Oil-Mills in New Orleans and 
through the country. Send for Circulars 
Sand Judges Leport. Pay for itself in a 
aie few weeks. D. KAHNWEILER, 

120 Centre St., New York. 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 


— Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
tra yg The only Mill grind- 
ing Corn and Cob successfully 
that will grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 

Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Mill of sume size and price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
=e J. A. FIELD, SON & CO, 

_———, 922 N. @nd St., St. Louis. 

A. B. COHU, Cen. Agent, 

197 Water St., New York. 

Lion Feed Cutter, 


combines the latest and 
best improvement, and to- 
day isthe most popular 
fodder cutter in. market. 

Can furnish them: with 
the best wpe fly-wheel 
made, if desired, 

Also other styles of lead- 
ing cutters. Send for Cir- 
culars to 
Belcher & Taylor 

A@’L Too. Co., 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


UBULAR EJOwW SOCKETS FOR 


OP UVUGGIES 


A® OST DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE for any 

Fr vl —EDUCATIONAL Advantages UNSURPASS- 
ED, from Primary Schools up to the best COLLEGIATE.— 
Society most Desirable in every respect.—CITY and COUN- 
TRY advantages admirably combined.—One of the most at- 
tractive Residences for a well-to-do family, in one of New 
England’s most beautiful “ City-towns ”"—For SALE or to 
LEASE, fcr one, two, or three years, furnished or unfur- 

























nished, on very favorable terms, at a very low price. For 
particulars, address “ RESIDENCE,” care of American Agrt- 
culturist, 245 Broadway, New York. 

















